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It  should  also  apply  inside  the  newsroom. 

At  the  Sun-Sentinel,  we  believe  that  freedom  of  the  press  begins  at  home. 

So  we  don't  confine  reporters  to  one  beat,  one  department,  one  subject. 

We  don't  deny  editors  the  freedom  of  association  with  reporters  who  don't 
report  directly  to  them  -  or  deny  reporters  the  freedom  of  speech,  when 
deahng  with  any  editor  about  any  project  idea. 

We  don't  let  a  story's  origin  dictate  how,  where  or  even  if  it  runs. 

When  a  business  columnist,  for  example,  can  file  from  the  Panamanian 
President's  home,  the  result  is  not  only  better  journahsm,  but  also  better 
journahstS.  Broward/Palm  Beach 

Because  the  best  way  to  practice  freedom  ^lltl-^AIll'illpI 
of  the  press  is  to  exercise  freedom  within  it. 

Since  1980,  America’s  fastest-bowing  newspapet. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


THE  ONLY  INDEPENDENT  WEEKLY  JOURNAL  OF  NEWSPAPERING 
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NEDED  THE  LATEST  TECHNOLOGY 

“We  chose  Ok  GMA  SLS-1000!  Why?  Because  ofGMA*s  comndbnent 
to  engineering  and  tedmkal  imuwatkm  for  tiie  newspaper  nutUroom” 


The  High  Speed  SLS-1000®  and  SLS-40®  Inserters  -  from  two  to  forty  hoppers  and  speeds  from  25,000  to  40,000  cph 

GMA  Pttatage  NonHoring  System™  (PNS)  and  Missed  Insert  Ulepair  System™  (MIRS)— provides  1000  zone  capability,  100%  product  repair 
is  the  most  advanced  and  proven  Management  and  Production  Control  Reporting  System  available  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


•  NEWS-GRIP™  Single  Gripper  Conveyor— Single  copy  control  from  press 
Holder  to  the  SLS  1000®  or  SLS  40®  and  Counter  Stacker,  at  speeds  up  to 
80,000  copies  per  hour. 

Press-to-Pocket™  (PTP)  On-Line  System— Main  jackets  up  to  160 
jiages  delivered  from  the  press  to  the  pocket  of  the  High  speed 
or  SLS-40®  at  press  speeds. 

GMA  Line  Storage  System— Interbices  directly  with  the 
SLS-1000®  or  SLS-40®  and  provides  insert  storage  and  retrieval 
automatic  buffering  and  overflow  capability. 

GMA  Automatic  Hopper  loaders— provides  automatic 
jacket  and  insertmg  feeding  of  SLS-IGOG®  and  SLS-40® 
inserting  systems. 
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Tomorrow's 
Just  Too 
Important... 


You  hear  a  lot  of  talk  these  days  about  cut¬ 
backs,  fallbacks,  pullbacks.  It  seems  that  a 
lot  of  people  and  companies  are  backing 
off  from  investment  in  tomorrow. 

Well,  at  Thomson  Newspapers  we're 
not  backing  off  from  anything.  Because 
we  believe  tomorrow  is  just  too  impor¬ 
tant  ...  important  to  our  over  16,000 
employees  and  important  to  the  over 
200  communities  that  we  serve  in  > 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

So,  while  others  are  hold-  \ 

•ing  back,  Thomson 

continues  to  forge 

ahead,  building 

for  the  future.  Lr  yri 


That's  why  in  the  past  twelve  months 
we've  launched  six  new  Sunday  publi¬ 
cations,  and  added  in  excess  of  200  new 
supplemental  publications  to  our  exist¬ 
ing  newspapers.  And  that's  why  we'll 
spend  over  $135  million  on  new  plants 
and  equipment  in  1991,  ensuring  our 
people  have  the  latest  tools  and  technol¬ 
ogy  to  be  competitive. 

PA .  -T-i  today  and  every 

i  time  when  we  plan, 
:st,  and  build  ... 
because  tomorrow 
is  just  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  work  any 
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Chicago:  3150  Des  Plaines  Avenue,  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018  (708)  299-5544 
Toronto:  65  Queen  St.  W.  M5H  2M8  (416)  864-1710 
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JANUARY 

18*20— International  Association  of  Graphic  Arts  Consultants,  Graphics  of 
the  Americas  trade  show,  Biscayne  Bay  Maniott  Hotel,  Miami. 
20*23— INAME,  Winter  Meeting.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

30*2/'2— ANPA,  Human  Resources  Conference,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1*2— Virginia  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  Richmond  Marriott. 

6-8— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Conference,  Redefining  the 
News:  Reaching  New  Audiences  Through  Diversity,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla. 

7*9— National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photography 
Conference,  Fairmont  Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

7*9— UT-TPA  Press  Institute  and  Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter 
Convention,  Sheraton  Music  City,  Nashville. 

12-13 — Audiotex  Group,  Second  Annual  Conference,  Talking  Newspapers: 

Voice  Information  Senrices  Opportunities,  Hyatt/Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
14*16— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  103rd  Annua!  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Monterey,  Monterey,  Ca. 

17-20— Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers'  Conference, 
Marco  Beach  Hilton,  Marco  Island,  Fla. 

20*23— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Inventing  the  Future  II  Confer¬ 
ence,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

24*26— SNPA  Foundation,  Key  Executives  Conference,  Tampa,  Fla. 
23*25— Great  Lakes/Midstates  Newspaper  Production  Conference  Inc.,  46th 
Annual  Meeting,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

24-27— Newspaper  Advertising  Co-op  Network,  Sales  Conference  and 
Orientation  Workshop,  Sheraton  New  Orleans  Hotel,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 

JANUARY 

18*19— Inland  Press  Foundation  and  Illinois  Press  Association,  Advanced 
Reporters  Seminar,  Westin  O'Hare  Hotel,  Chicago. 

20*23— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar  on  Targeting  Reader  Interests,"  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

20*25— American  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Economic  News  Coverage 
Seminar;  1/20-26 — Seminar  for  News  Editors  and  Copy  Desk 
Chiefs,  Reston,  Va. 

21*25— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Sheetfed  Offset  Press  Operat¬ 
ing  and  Prepress  Production,  GATF  International  Headquarters, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

23 — Gannett  Foundation  Media  Center,  International  conference:  “News 
and  the  New  World  Order,”  Kellogg  Conference  Center,  International 
Affairs  Bldg.,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

23*25 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Advanced  Web  Offset  Seminar, 
California  Polytechnic  State  University,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

28*30 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design,  GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
28*2/1— ANPA,  Newspaper  Quality  Control  Seminar,  Reston,  Va. 

29-2/1— Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Photojournalism  Ethics  Seminar: 
Manipulating  Reality,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

FEBRUARY 

1 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Customer  Service  Workshop, 
Maniott  Hctel,  Andover,  Mass. 

1*3 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Newsroom  Organization  and  Manage¬ 
ment  Seminar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

3*5— ANPA,  Supervisory  Jump  Start  Workshop;  2/24-27— ANPA/INAME 
Leadership  in  the  Advertising  Department,  Adam's  Mark  Hotel, 
Houston,  Texas. 

3*6— SNPA  Foundation,  Education  on  the  Front  Page  Seminar,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

3*8 — American  Press  Institute,  Executive  Development  Program,  Reston, 
Va. 

4*8— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Printing  Plant  Layout  and  Facil¬ 
ity  Design;  2/6-8 — Paper  and  Ink  Problems  in  the  Pressroom,  GATF 
International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

10*15— ANPA/INMA,  Newspaper  Executives  Marketing  Seminar,  The 
Houstonian,  Houston,  Texas. 
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University  of  Missouri  awards.  Eleven  have  received 
honor  medals  for  distinguished  service  to  journalism  from 
the  University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  The 
medals  went  to;  Tad  Bartimus,  special  correspondent  and 
Mountain  States  regional  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press;  Thomas  J.  Burrell,  chairman  of  Burrell  Communi¬ 
cations  Group  in  Chicago;  John  C.  Ginn,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Anderson  (S.C.)  Independent  Mail',  John 
Hershey,  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  author  of  A  Bell  for 
Adano  and  former  writer  for  Time  and  the  New  Yorker-, 
Wesley  H.  Maurer,  journalism  scholar,  editor  and 
publisher;  Amy  McCombs,  president  and  general  manager 
of  KRON-TV  in  San  Francisco;  Gordon  Parks,  photojour¬ 
nalist,  film  director,  author,  choreographer  and  composer; 
Carole  Simpson,  anchor  of  ABC’s  World  News  Satur¬ 
day,  Betty  Simpson  Spaar,  publisher  of  The  Odessan, 
XJdessa,  Mo. ;  Gazeta  Wyboreza,  Eastern  Europe’s  largest 
independent  newspaper;  the  Chronicle  of  Current  Events, 
the  underground  newspaper  published  by  Soviet  dissi¬ 
dents  during  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

Newspaper  Carrier  Day  Promotion  Competition  winners. 
The  winners  of  the  Newspaper  Carrier  Day  Promotion 
Competion  were:  for  all  non-daily  newspapers  or  daily 
newspapers  with  circulation  under  20,000,  the  Milford 
(Mass.)  Daily  News,  John  Callahan,  circulation  director; 
for  daily  newspapers  with  circulation  from  20,001  to 
50,000,  the  Herald  News  in  Joliet,  Ill.,  James  Tezak, 
circulation  director,  Linda  Heap,  Steve  Stewart,  and  Max 
Bryand,  district  managers;  for  daily  newspapers  with  cir¬ 
culation  over  50,000,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  John 
Brigham,  circulation  director.  Herb  Baur,  marketing  and 
training  director. 

Population  Institute  awards.  The  Inter  Press  Service,  an 
international  wire  service  with  headquarters  in  Rome, 
Italy,  was  among  the  14  winners  of  the  Population  Insti¬ 
tute’s  1990  global  media  awards  for  excellence  in  popula¬ 
tion  reporting.  A  non-profit,  public  interest  and  education 
organization,  the  Population  Institute  seeks  a  more  equit¬ 
able  balance  between  the  world’s  population,  its  resources 
and  environment. 

Other  winners  included  the  Indonesia  Times-,  The  Times 
in  London,  England;  and  El  Tiempo  in  Bogota,  Colombia. 

ASNE  scholarships.  The  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  has  awarded  $750  scholarships  to  60  college- 
bound  minority  high  school  students  from  across  the  coun¬ 
try,  many  of  whom  write  for  their  high  school  newspapers 
and  have  participated  in  journalism  seminars  sponsored 
by  newspapers  or  j-schools. 

In  addition  to  the  ASNE  prize,  four  New  York  high 
school  seniors  won  matching  awards  sponsored  by  the 
New  York  Newspapers  Foundation,  and  one  Ohio  high 
school  senior  received  a  $750  award  from  the  Ohio  News¬ 
papers  Foundation. 

Manufacturers  Hanover  ArtAVorld  awards.  Winners  of 
the  ninth  annual  Manufacturers  Hanover  Art/World 
Award  for  Distinguished  Newspaper  Art  Criticism  were 
announced  recently  in  New  York. 

Winners  were;  Steven  Litt  of  the  News  &  Observer  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C.;  Nancy  Stapen,  formerly  of  the  Boston 
Herald-,  and  Patricia  Degener,  formerly  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  John  Russell  of  the  New  York  Times  was 
also  honored  for  his  distinguished  career  as  a  journalist 
and  critic. 
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A  GlobalPArtnership 

THAT  Heralds  the 
'Dawn  of  a  New  Day  in 
THE  Printing  Equipment 
Industry. 
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KBA-Motter  Corp.  /  P.O.  Box  1562,  York,  Pennsylvania  17405  /  Phone  (717)755-1071 
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BK(;iNMN(;  NOW  a  new  partnership 
offers  the  newspaper  and  commercial  print¬ 
ing  industries  a  world-class  press  si^plier. 
Kwnig  and  Bauer  AG  of  Germany,  a  leading 
press  manufacturer  worldwide  and  the  oldest 
in  the  business,  has  acquired  the  USA-based 
'  Motter  Corporation  to  form  KBA-Motter 
Corp.  Now.  as  KBA'-Motter,  we  will  serve 
you  as  a  premier,  single-source  supplier 
.  having  the  products  and  increased  resources 
•to  meet  (iJI  your  press  needs. 


THE  RISINfJ  SOURCE  in  complete 
prtxluct-line  availability  in  North  .America  is 
KBA-Motter.  This  global  partnership  provides 
the  broadbst  array  of  double-width  web 
printing  equipment,  including  gravure.  ^ 
conventional  and  anilox  offset,  plus  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  flexo  presses.  * 

THE  BEST  OE  BOTH  WORLDS  is  what 
we're  offering  you.  KBA-Motter  is  ideally 
positioned  to  merge  the  best  in  American  and 
European  technologies,  creating  a  synergy 
which  will  give  you  new  products  with  a 
decided  edge  in  technology  and  engineering 
...as  well  as  improved  and  refined  existing  . 
printing  technologies. 

A  NEW  ERA  in  expanded  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion  comes  from  KBA-Motter.  The  Motter 
^  name,  long  known  for  its  integrity  and  high 
.  level  of  complete  customer  satisfaction  in 
press' installations,  service,  and  product 
support,  brings  that  long-term  commitment  to 
a  wider  range  of  customers  w  ith  the  formation 
of  KBA-Motter  Corp.  This  new  and  stronger 
comiriitmenf  is  noc  only  to  serve  you  better 
...but  to  satisfy  you  completely.  We  invit^bu' 
to  call  us  at  (717)755-1071.  KBA-Motter 
stands  ready  to  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  day 
in  your  printing  business.  _  a 
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Editor  St  Publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


Robwt  U.  Brown,  PrMident 
Ferdinand  C.  Taubner,  Publisher 


Jamas  Wright  Brown 
Pubiisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Thanks  for  ’90;  here’s  to  ’91 

We  at  Editor  &  Publisher  wish  to  thank  all  of  our  advertisers, 
subscribers,  contributors  and  friends  for  their  generous  support 
during  the  year  just  past. 

In  what  has  been  a  difficult  year  for  many  newspapers  in  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation,  E&P  has  carried  more  advertising  pages  than  in 
1989  and  our  paid  circulation  figures  have  remained  constant.  We 
have  continued  to  maintain  a  subscription  '‘renewal  rate”  of  better 
than  70%  and  our  “bottom  line”  has  been  considerably  better  than  in 
’89. 

These  are  rewarding  figures  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  in  our  industry  and  the  introduction  of  some  new  monthly  publica¬ 
tions  that  contend  they  “compete”  with  us. 

As  for  the  newspaper  industry,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  chart  for  the 
“average”  newspaper.  Some  of  them,  and  some  newspaper  groups, 
have  enough  doom  and  gloom  in  their  figures  to  share  with  others,  as 
reported  in  this  issue.  There  are  also  pockets  of  advertising  and 
circulation  increases  that  almost  defy  attempts  to  explain  the  nation¬ 
al  picture. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  used  to  have  a  slogan  that 
“All  Business  Is  Local.”  The  late  Red  Motley  used  to  say  “nothing 
happens  until  someone  sells  something.”  They  are  still  truisms.  Put 
them  together  and  you  have  the  strength  of  newspapers. 

Not  all  the  advertising  statistics  were  down  for  the  year  1990.  It  is 
just  that  they  were  not  up  as  much  as  newspapers  have  become  used 
to.  Robert  J.  Coen,  senior  vice  president  and  forecasting  director  for 
McCann-Erickson,  has  predicted  mostly  bad  news  for  newspapers  in 
the  coming  year,  but:  Local  ad  revenue  for  newspapers  for  1990  was 
$28.9  billion,  or  1%  above  ’89.  National  advertising  in  newspapers 
rose  5.5%  to  $3.9  billion.  Local  retailers  spent  3.2%  more  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  1990  but  “it  was  the  lowest  growth  in  at  least  a 
decade.” 

A  lot  of  money  may  have  slipped  through  the  hands  of  newspapers 
during  1990  but  let’s  take  a  look  at  what  Veronis,  Suhler  &  Associates 
said  in  its  communications  report  for  1989:  Newspapers  remained 
among  the  most  profitable  of  media.  While  their  re  venues  grew  at  the 
slowest  rate  in  five  years,  newspaper  companies  reported  1989  pre¬ 
tax  operating  profit  margins  of  17.4%,  compared  with  the  14.1%  for 
all  media  companies.  Veronis  said  that  publicly  and  privately  owned 
newspapers  took  in  $41  billion  in  1989  and  it  projected  average  annual 
revenue  growth  of  6.6%  through  1994. 

No  one  has  predicted  the  demise  of  newspapers  in  the  near  future 
except  their  competitors.  The  figures  cited  here  do  not  substantiate 
any  such  disaster.  To  the  contrary,  they  portray  a  healthy  industry 
with  great  potential  for  continued  growth  based  on  a  solid  financial 
history.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  long  the  present  economic  down¬ 
turn  (call  it  a  “recession,”  if  you  must)  will  continue  but  newspaper 
executives  have  the  wherewithal,  imagination  and  the  resourceful¬ 
ness  to  weather  the  economic  storm  and  come  out  winners. 

E&P  is  the  biggest  booster  of  newspapers  and  we’re  betting  on  it. 


Charter  Member 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Says  New  York  Daily  News  strike  is  insane 


That  the  New  York  Daily  News 
unit  of  the  New  York  City  Newspaper 
Guild  is  on  strike  is  insane. 

Are  the  1990  members  too  young  to 
remeftiber  the  1%3  Big  Six  (printers) 
strike  which  brought  down  the  Herald 
Tribune,  The  Mirror,  the  World  Tele¬ 
gram  and  the  Journal  American^ 

Do  Guild  journalists  want  to  kill  the 
News  too?  If  their  cause  is  just,  why  is 
not  the  New  York  Times  unit  of  the 
Guild  marching  alongside  them? 


Each  story  in  the  Sunday  Times  (to 
which  I  subscribe)  and  ones  sent  to 
me  from  the  daily  edition  are  slanted 
against  the  News.  The  Times  is  arrog¬ 
ant  enough  as  it  is;  if  the  News  goes, 
who  will,  who  can  keep  the  Times 
honest*’  Not  the  Post. 

Does  the  News  unit  really  want  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  leaving 
New  York  City  with  one  newspaper? 

I  feel  I  am  knowledgeabe  enough  to 
speak  out.  My  husband  worked  for 


the  News  for  50  years,  starting  as 
copyboy,  ending  as  a  Broadway  col¬ 
umnist.  1  am  an  honorably  retired 
member  of  the  Guild  (United  Press).  I 
have  walked  a  picket  line.  In  the 
1940s,  I  worked  hard  to  rid  the  New 
York  Guild  of  Communist  influence. 

Elizabeth  Poston  McHarry 

(McHarry  is  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Femdale  [Calif.]  Enterprise.) 


Things  are  not  that  bad 


Things  aren’t  too  good  in  Muncie, 
Ind.,  but  they  aren’t  as  bad  as  E&P 
would  have  us  think. 

E&P’s  Nov.  10  article  on  the 
gloomy  mood  of  the  APME  national 
convention  in  Dallas  credited  me  with 
saying  the  local  population  had 
dropped  30,000.  Make  that  6,500  for 
the  city  and  9,500  for  the  county  over 
the  last  decade,  according  to  prelimi¬ 
nary  census  figures. 

The  same  sentence  referred  to  “the 
disappearance  of  a  big  chunk  of  the 
city’s  industry.’’  Make  that  jobs  in 
heavy  industry.  We  have  lost  jobs, 
not  industries.  Although  we  lost  high- 
paying  blue-collar  jobs,  the  unem¬ 
ployment  rate  here  is  4.6%,  perhaps 


NEWSPAPERDOM© 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  common  perception  of  today’s 
newspapers  as  “purely  commercial 
enterprises  managed  with  an  eye 
single  to  profits’’  is  described  as  “a 
slander’’  upon  most  of  the  press  of  the 
United  States  by  Professor  E.L. 
Thorndike  of  the  Institute  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Research,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

*  *  * 

The  National  Spelling  Bee  con¬ 
ducted  annually  for  the  past  16  years 
by  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

Portable  darkrooms  on  trucks  are 
being  used  by  a  half-dozen  newspa¬ 
pers  to  facilitate  picture  work. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
January  I,  1941 


because  many  of  the  unemployed 
moved  away. 

The  next  paragraph  says  we  “sliced 
off  three  editorial  positions.”  We  did 
reduce  staff  size  by  three,  but  we  did 
it  over  two  years  by  attrition.  “Slice” 
to  me  suggests  layoffs,  and  the  Mun¬ 
cie  Evening  Press  has  not  laid  off  a 
news  or  editorial  staffer  in  the  18-and- 


Editors  and  reporters  should  not  be 
misled  by  the  spirited  defense  of  the 
chicken  industry  from  the  president 
of  the  National  Broiler  Council  {E&P 
Letters,  Nov.  3). 

The  college  journalism  department 
that  listed  salmonella  infection  from 
chicken  products  as  one  of  the  under- 


a-half  years  I’ve  been  here. 

I  would  appreciate  your  setting  the 
record  straight.  I  don’t  want  any 
undeserved  sympathy  cards  from  edi¬ 
tors  around  the  country. 

Brian  Walker 

(Walker  is  editor  of  the  Muncie 
[Ind.]  Evening  Press.) 


reported  news  stories  of  1989  {E&P, 
July  28)  was  right  on  target. 

Ignorance  is  widespread  about  the 
risk  of  salmonella  infection  from  eat¬ 
ing  improperly  prepared  poultry. 
Only  when  an  outbreak  of  salmonella 
infection  strikes  your  community  do 
(Continued  on  page  73) 


The  Long  &  Short  of  It 


Stories  from  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  arrive 
in  two  versions:  long  &  short. 

When  300  or  400  words  are  enough,  simply  trim  when 
you  reach  this  point:  ^  story  can  end  here  optional  add  foux)ws#- 
Or  go  on  to  use  the  full  version,  as  space  permits. 

We're  easier  than  ever  to  use. 

JJork  Slnujs 

Nev^^  Service 

Edited  to  Fit  Your  Needs 
For  details  call: 

Peggy  Walsh  at  212-556-1927  or  John  Brewer  at  1-800-972-3550 


Chicken  feud  rages  on 
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GOSS'  FLEXOLINER™  PRESS 


This  evening  in  Toledo, 
Judy  Foster  is  lookin 
for  ajen-letter  won 
for  "clean." 


The  word  is  "Flexolinerf'  The  Goss  Flexoiiner  press  us^ 
water-based  flexographic  inks  that  virtually  eliminate  messy 
rulxjlT.  So  doing  The  Blade's  crossword  puzzle  now  chal*  ““ 
only  her  mind,  not  her  patience. 

The  Flexoiiner  press  also  offers  outstanding  color ' 
Stacked-couple  configurations  let  you  put  color  \ 
you  want,  without  sacrificing  paging. 

The  ink  rub-^  puzzle  has  an 
^  the  Goss  Flexoiiner  press.  For  rffi 
mation  or  a  demonstration,  oil 
Goss  Newspaper  Products,  f 
Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell 
700  Oaknioniilane,  Wfesi 
IMr*  60559.  Phone;  708/8* 
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1990-in-Review 


A  year  of  retrenchment 

Newspaper  industry  wonders  about  its  future  as  a  second 
straight  year  of  economic  downturn  comes  to  a  dose 


a 
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By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

In  1990  newspapers  worried  about 
their  future  as  never  before. 

It  wasn’t  just  that  the  newspaper 
industry  was  suffering  through  its  sec¬ 
ond  year  of  recession,  an  economic 
downturn  that  stung  even  harder  as 
the  general  economic  situation  soured 
nationwide. 

It  wasn’t  so  much  the  layoffs — hit¬ 
ting  newsrooms  for  the  first  time  in 
more  than  a  decade — or  the  shrinking 
newsholes  or  disappearing  bureaus  at 
the  biggest  papers. 

And  it  was  not  so  much  that  labor 
strife  returned  to  the  industry  in  its 
ugliest  form:  burned  delivery  trucks, 
intimidated  newsstand  operators  and 
violence. 

It  wasn’t  even  that  both  old  estab¬ 
lished  newspapers  and  innovative 
new  papers  folded  in  1990  —  or  that 
some  very  big  papers  teetered  peril¬ 
ously  close  to  shutting  down. 

Instead,  there  seemed  to  be  a  new 
element  in  the  usual  fretfulness  of  this 
always  skittish  industry. 

In  1990  newspapers  worried  with 
greater  urgency  than  ever  before  that 
their  problems  might  be  not  cyclical 
but  fundamental  and  permanent. 

No  joy  for  publishers 

Emblematic  of  this  new  concern 
was  the  mood  at  the  industry’s  most 
important  annual  gathering,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  convention,  which  this 
year  took  place  in  April  in  sunny  Los 
Angeles. 

It  was  three  days  of  nearly  unal¬ 
loyed  gloom. 

Seminar  speakers  almost  to  a  per¬ 
son  came  on  like  Cassandras  and 
receptions  meant  to  relax  were  as  fre¬ 
quently  occasions  for  commiserating. 

Even  before  the  convention  offi¬ 
cially  kicked  off,  there  was  a  little- 
attended  session  that  set  the  tone  of 


bad  news.  Memphis  State  University 
journalism  professor  Gerald  Stone 
delivered  a  study  on  teen-age  and 
young  adult  readership  that  drew  the 
grimmest  picture  yet  of  the  future 
newspapers  have  with  these  problem¬ 
atic  groups. 

“Things  have  not  gotten  better 
since  1980,”  Stone  told  about  50 
executives  and  journalism  academ¬ 
ics.  “If  anything,  the  most  forboding 
prognoses  of  the  early  1970s  have 


Even  the  involvement  of  young 
people  in  the  newspaper  as  deliverers 
is  down  these  days,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  International  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

The  percentage  of  papers  delivered 
only  by  adults  has  increased  19%,  to 
34%,  in  just  the  past  six  years,  ICMA 
found.  Even  more  worrying  is 
another  trend  the  Times  Mirror  study 
found:  blank  indifference  toward 
news  events  themselves  —  no  matter 


Again  and  again  in  1990,  industry  ieaders  sounded 
the  aiarm  about  the  coming  competition  in 
teiecommunications. 


come  to  pass.  When  we  lose  our 
young  readers,  we  are  faced  with  a 
serious,  and  potentially  disasterous, 
threat  to  the  newspaper  industry’s 
future.  Continued  failure  to  turn  the 
tide  among  young  adults  could  mean 
the  end  of  newspapers  as  a  mass 
medium  in  our  lifetimes,”  Stone  said. 

Between  1967  and  1989,  Stone 
reported,  the  number  of  people  aged 
18  to  29  who  read  a  daily  paper 
declined  35%.  Stone  portrayed  an 
industry  in  a  vicious  cycle:  Parents 
who  do  not  subscribe  to,  or  regularly 
read,  the  paper,  are  having  children 
who  almost  never  read  it. 

Throughout  1990  other  studies  con¬ 
tinually  documented  the  alienation 
between  younger  people  and  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Perhaps  the  most  chilling  was  the 
“Age  of  Indifference”  survey  by  the 
Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  People  & 
the  Press. 

The  survey  said  that  the  number  of 
adults  under  35  who  read  a  paper 
“yesterday”  had  declined  from  67% 
in  1%5  to  just  20%  last  year. 


who  tells  about  them. 

The  survey  found  that  less  than 
half  —  just  42%  —  of  those  under  30 
were  interested  in  the  fall  of  the  Berlin 
Wall. 

Only  19%  showed  any  interest  in 
the  fall  of  the  Ceausescus  and  com¬ 
munism  in  Romania. 

One  story  from  ANPA  illustrates 
how  complete  this  de-linking  of  news¬ 
papers  and  many  young  people  has 
become. 

A  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  execu¬ 
tive  told  the  ANPA  session  of  a  focus 
group  of  young  people  arranged  to 
comment  on  the  paper’s  planned 
entertainment  tab. 

The  new  section  clearly  impressed 
the  young  people,  who  quickly  agreed 
they  would  spend  500,  even  more,  for 
it. 

So  they  would  spend  just  350  for  the 
Bee  with  this  tab  included,  right?  No, 
the  group  said.  They  simply  had  no 
interest  in  digging  through  a  daily 
newspaper  to  get  to  it. 

“Young  people,  it  seems,  do 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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almost  anything  to  avoid  buying  a 
daily  newspaper,”  Toronto  Star 
publisher  David  Richard  Jolley  told  a 
different  ANPA  session,  this  one  on 
classified  ads. 

Stingy  ad  environment 

That  advertising  category — which 
nearly  single-handedly  pulled  some 
papers  through  the  years  1988  and 
1989 — was  also  the  subject  of  dark 
forecasts 

“It  seems  to  me  what  we’re  experi¬ 
encing  is  a  deep  and  permanent 
restructuring  of  classified,”  Don 
Clark,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president/marketing,  bluntly 
told  publishers  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion. 

If  Clark  is  right,  newspapers  are  in 
deep  trouble. 

For  a  long  time  now,  classified  has 
been  the  most  powerful  engine  of 
newspaper  growth. 


From  1983  to  1988,  newspaper  clas¬ 
sified  ad  revenue  rose  faster  than  any 
other  category,  doubling  over  that 
period  to  $12  billion. 

However,  newspapers  have  also 
been  losing  their  classified  monopoly 
as  newspaper-like  products  —  auto 
quarterfolds  and  real  estate  tabs,  for 
example  —  have  proliferated. 

By  1988,  according  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Bureau,  for  every 
dollar  spent  on  newspaper  classified, 
380 — or  $3.5  billion  annually — was 
spent  on  these  new  products. 

Looming  on  the  horizon,  too,  is  the 
brave  new  competitive  world  of  elec¬ 
tronic  classifieds. 

Again  and  again  in  1990,  industry 
leaders  sounded  the  alarm  about  the 
coming  competition  in  telecommuni¬ 
cations. 

Having  seen  some  big  papers  and 
chains  burned  on  investments  in  vid¬ 
eotext  during  the  mid-1980s,  many 
newspapers  are  understandably 
reluctant  to  move  into  audiotex  and 
other,  more  sophisticated,  telecom¬ 
munications  services. 

However,  to  name  just  one  group  of 
competitors,  phone  companies  have 
shown  no  such  reluctance,  ANPA 
and  other  newspaper  groups  warned. 


James  C.  Lessersohn,  manager  for 
corporate  planning  at  the  New  York 
Times,  cited  just  one  example  at  the 
ANPA  convention:  the  then  just- 
announced  agreement  between  AT&T 
and  Visa  to  create  a  combined  tele¬ 
phone  and  merchandise  credit  phone, 
a  move  that  has  since  been  emulated 
by  several  other  long-distance  com¬ 
panies. 

“Now  [AT&T]  not  only  knows 
who  uses  what  800  number  and  who 
uses  what  976  and  900  numbers, now 
they  know  who  charges  what  hotels, 
what  airlines,  what  restaurants  and 
anything  else  you  use  a  credit  card 
for,”  Lessersohn  said. 

Though  it  would  probably  be 
costly,  AT&T  could  easily  provide, 
for  example,  the  Sheraton  hotel  chain 
with  the  phone  numbers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  people  who  recently  stayed 
at  a  Marriot,  Lessersohn  noted. 

And  newspapers? 

“All  we  can  do  is  provide  a  Sim¬ 
mons  or  a  Scarborough  that  says  15% 
of  our  audience  stayed  at  a  Sheraton 
if  we  ever  asked  a  question  that  speci¬ 
fically — at  least  once  12  months  ago 


when  we  made  this  study,”  Les.ser- 
sohn  said. 

AN  PA  and  other  newspaper  groups 
throughout  the  year  lobbied  heavily  in 
Congress  and  filed  numerous  amicus 
brfefs  in  courts  throughout  the  land 
seeking  to  prevent  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  (RBOC)  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  business  of  originating  elec¬ 
tronic  services. 

An  ANPA  video  that  made  the 
rounds  of  newspaper  associations 
portrayed  the  power  of  the  RBOCs 
and  the  threat  of  their  entry  into  elec¬ 
tronic  services  in  terms  reminiscent 
of  1950  grade  school  filmstrips  about 
communism. 

As  if  to  underscore  those  seemingly 
lurid  claims,  one  RBOC,  Southwest¬ 
ern  Bell,  ended  the  year  by  success¬ 
fully  bidding,  in  a  group  with  iwo 
other  international  firms,  for  51%  of 
the  newly  privatized  Mexican  phone 
system. 

The  fire  this  time 

Newspapers,  though,  did  not  need 
to  look  into  crystal  balls  to  see  prob¬ 
lems.  The  here-and-now  was  bad 
enough. 

If  the  ANPA  convention  epito¬ 
mized  concern  about  fundamental 


problems,  the  recent  Paine  Webber 
forum  for  industry  analysts  epito¬ 
mized  the  present  hard  times  as 
executive  after  executive  stepped  up 
to  document  what  two  years  of  reces¬ 
sion  have  done  to  newspapers. 

“Let  us  pray,”  began  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  Jack  Butcher,  circulation 
director  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune, 
located  in  once  recession-proof  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Executives  from  newspaper  groups 
ranging  in  size  from  Gannett  on  down 
all  stepped  up  to  tell  the  same  story: 
weak  advertising  revenue,  disap¬ 
pointing  earnings,  little  immediate 
hope  of  turnarounds. 

Aftermath  of  junk  bonds 

If  the  recession  was  hard  on  even 
once-sturdy  papers,  it  badly  burned 
the  highfliers  who  had  been  the  media 
equivalent  of  junk  bond  traders. 

No  one  fell  farther  than  Ralph 
Ingersoll  II,  whose  entire  American 
empire — built,  not  coincidentally,  in 
large  part  on  junk  bonds  floated  by 
convicted  financier  Michael  Milken — 
collapsed  in  1990. 

Ingersoll  started  the  year  in  a  jaunty 
way. 

His  St.  Louis  Sun,  which  he  had 
launched  with  great  fanfare  only  the 
previous  September,  increased  its  cir¬ 
culation  guarantee  to  advertisers  to 
109,000. 

However,  the  tabloid  Sun  was  set¬ 
ting  even  then. 

Ingersoll  erred  badly  in  thinking  the 
paper  would  get  the  great  bulk  of  its 
circulation  from  street  sales.  In  fact, 
nearly  70%  of  the  Sun’s  increasingly 
slim  circulation  came  from  much 
more  expensive  home  delivery.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  too,  was  not  as  ex¬ 
pected. 

But  the  St.  Louis  Sun’s  real  prob¬ 
lems  were  being  played  out  on  Long 
Island,  where  another  Ingersoll  mis¬ 
calculation  had  wreaked  havoc  with 
the  Chanry  Newspapers. 

When  Ingersoll  bought  this  profit¬ 
able  chain  of  shoppers,  he  immedi¬ 
ately  changed  their  names,  upgraded 
them  editorially,  and  marketed  them 
as  community  newspapers. 

The  market  rejected  the  papers, 
and  soon  enough  they  were  shoppers 
again. 

These  disappointing  results  came 
with  a  big  price  tag  —  all  too  typically 
for  Ingersoll,  who  spent  much  of  1990 
denying  he  paid  too  much  money  in 
building  his  newspaper  empire  with  a 
half-billion  dollars  in  junk  bonds. 

By  spring,  Ingersoll  was  maneu¬ 
vering  frantically  against  a  July  dead¬ 
line  for  buying  back  $240  million  in 
junk  bonds  with  13%  interest. 

Included  was  $125  million  in 
“reset”  bonds,  an  invention  of  Milk- 


No  one  fell  farther  than  Ralph  Ingersoll  II,  whose 
entire  American  empire  —  built,  not  coincidentally,  in 
large  part  on  Junk  bonds  floated  by  convicted 
financier  Michael  Milken  —  collapsed  in  1990. 
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en’s  that  required  interest  to  be  reset 
at  a  rate  that  would  bring  the  market 
value  back  up  to  the  face  value.  Since 
those  bonds  were  selling  on  a  thin 
market  far  below  face  value,  the 
required  reset  interest  rate  would  be 
ruinous. 

Ingersoll  proposed  instead  buying 
the  debt  back  at  far  less  than  face 
value,  but  the  bondholder  balked. 

Facing  that  financial  problem — and 
with  St.  Louis  Sun  losses  mounting  to 
$25  million  —  Ingersoll  abruptly 
pulled  the  plug  on  the  tabloid  April  25. 

The  paper  he  had  proclaimed  as  the 
future  of  the  industry  had  lasted  seven 
months. 

As  the  $240  million  buyback  came 
due  in  July,  Ingersoll  instead  swapped 
all  his  American  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  with  E.M.  Warburg,  Pincus  &  Co., 
his  partners  of  seven  years,  for  the 
minority  stakes  Warburg  owned  in 
three  British  and  Irish  newspaper 
groups. 

Another  still-young  entrepreneur 
who  amassed  a  newspaper  empire  on 
easily  available  1980s  credit,  William 
Dean  Singleton,  also  slowed  down  in 
1990. 

Singleton  was  somewhat  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  however,  in  getting  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  his  creditors. 

In  October,  he  reached  a  refinanc¬ 
ing  agreement  with  his  banks  and  the 
Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Co. ,  which  in 
1987  had  sold  him  the  Houston  Post. 

In  the  summer  of  1987  Singleton 
had  agreed  to  buy  the  Post  for  $150 
million  in  cash,  plus  $50  m.illion  in  a 
subordinated  debt  plus  a  formula  that 
would  increase  the  price  along  with 
any  revenue  growth.  The  deal  did  not 
seem  unusually  large  by  the  standards 
of  the  time. 

However,  the  first  forboding  came 
with  the  Black  Monday  stock  market 
crash  in  October.  The  cash  deal  was 
reduced  to  $100  million. 

The  $50  million  note  —  which  had 
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grown  to  $67  million  by  the  time  the 
Toronto  Sun  stopped  charging 
interest  —  was  due  in  1992. 

Under  the  new  deal,  Singleton’s 
New  Jersey  papers  were  allowed  to 
assume  much  of  the  debt  and  convert 
the  $67  million  owed  to  the  Sun  into 
lower-valued  preferred  shares  in  the 
Houston  Post. 

Out  of  business 

The  Houston  Post  at  least  stayed 
alive.  That  wasn’t  the  case  for  several 
papers  in  1990. 

Ingersoll’s  St.  Louis  Sun  wasn’t  the 
only  new  paper  the  Show-Me  State  of 
Missouri  killed  in  1990. 

On  June  20,  the  Kansas  City  Eve¬ 
ning  News  folded  after  47  issues,  the 
victim,  it  said,  of  suburban  ordi¬ 
nances  against  street  hawking. 

Publisher  Steve  Rose,  owner  of  the 
20-newspaper  Sun  Publications 
chain,  said  the  paper  was  profitable 
when  it  closed,  though  it  never  recov¬ 
ered  its  $250,000  in  start-up  costs. 

A  much  older  paper  —  the  134- 
year-old  Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune  and 
its  Sunday  Scrantonian  —  folded 
without  warning  May  21 .  Owner  John 
Buzzetta  blamed  the  region’s  deteri¬ 
orating  economy  for  the  paper’s 
death. 

Troubled  tabs 

Even  bigger  papers,  however,  tee¬ 
tered  on  the  brink  of  folding.  Two  of 
the  biggest,  of  course,  were  New 
York  City  tabloids. 

Since  Rupert  Murdoch  bought  the 
once-liberal  New  York  Post  in  1976, 
the  tabloid  has  produced  memorable 
headlines  —  and  oceans  of  red  ink. 

Murdoch  himself  managed  to  lose 
$150  million  while  he  owned  the 
paper,  and  in  the  first  30  months 
under  owner  Peter  Kalikow  the 
tabloid  lost  another  $80  million. 

In  September,  Kalikow  went  to  the 
paper’s  11  unions  and  told  them  he 
would  close  the  paper  if  the  union  did 
not  agree  to  $27  million  in  conces¬ 
sions.  This,  coincidently,  was  the 
same  amount  the  unions  had  already 


conceded  to  Kalikow  when  the  real 
estate  developer  bought  the  Post  in 
1988. 

One  by  one,  the  unions  agreed, 
until  it  was  the  Newspaper  Guild  that 
held  the  paper’s  fate.  The  journalists 
union  faced  about  40  layoffs  and  a 
four-day  work  week  that  cuts  the  top 
minimum  for  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers  from  $850  to  $680  a  week. 

After  a  week  of  brinksmanship, 
reported  in  breathless  Post  headlines 
(“DEADLINE  ...  8  P.M.,  ” 
“AIN’T  OVER  YET!”  and  even 
simply  “?”),  the  Guild  agreed.  Post 
headline:  “Yes!” 

Throughout  the  sometimes  difficult 
negotiations  with  the  Guild,  Kalikow 
emphasized  that  the  unions  were  not 
to  blame  for  Post’s  sickly  condition. 

That  was  not  the  climate  that  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
however. 

Through  1990,  negotiations 
between  the  Tribune  Co. -owned 
Daily  News  and  its  10  unions  poked 
a'ong  in  a  desultory  fashion,  but  the 
rhetoric  and  fears  on  both  sides 
steadily  escalated. 

The  News  constructed  an  off-site 
newsroom  and  production  plant, 
trained  dozens  of  employees  from 
other  Tribune  Company  newspapers 
as  strike  replacements  and  hired  as  its 
labor  negotiators  the  Nashville  firm  of 
King  &  Ballow,  exactly  the  unions’ 
least  favorite  lawyers  and  the  same 
firm  that  helped  the  Chicago  Tribune 
essentially  end  the  productions 
unions  that  had  walked  out  in  1985. 

The  Daily  News  blamed  its 
problems  —  1 1  years  of  losses  total¬ 
ing  $200,000  —  squarely  on  “union 
abuse.” 

Faced  with  this  prepared 
adversary  —  despite  its  shaky  finan¬ 
cial  shape,  the  Daily  News  had  spent 
an  estimated  $15  million  to  $30  million 
on  strike  preparations  —  the  unions 
(Continued  on  page  79) 
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Cutting  costs,  boosting  prices 

Newspapers’  1991  budgets  call  for  reduced  staffs,  slower  pay  hikes, 
trimmed  news  holes,  less  expansion  and  hikes  in  ad  and  cover  prices 


By  George  Garneau 

Nineteen-ninety  was  one  of  the 
worst  years  in  a  decade  or  two,  and 
newspaper  executives  expect  more  of 
the  same  this  year. 

The  issue  has  shifted  from  whether 
there  is  a  recession  —  for  newspa¬ 
pers  it  is  a  given  —  to  how  deep  and 
how  long  it  will  be. 

Almost  without  exception,  public¬ 
ly-traded  newspaper  companies  told 
analysts  at  PaineWebber  Inc.’s 
annual  Media  Week  in  December  that 
1990  advertising  volume  and  profits 
dropped  sharply  last  year. 

The  news  was  nearly  unwaveringly 
negative,  as  1990  results  were  coming 
in  worse  than  anybody  had  antici¬ 
pated  at  the  weeklong  review  and 
outlook  sessions  a  year  earlier.  While 
newspapers  expect  to  rebound,  their 
recovery  hinged  on  an  uncertain  eco¬ 
nomy. 

“Business  stinks,”  said  Gordon 
Medenica,  vice  president  of  corpo¬ 
rate  planning  at  the  New  York  Times 
Co. 

Robert  Erburu,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Times  Mirror 
Co.,  called  1990  “a  very  difficult 
year,  to  put  it  politely.” 

“Simply  dreadful,”  Washington 
Post  Co.  president  Richard  Simmons 
said  in  a  1990  post-mortem. 

Jerome  Tillis,  vice  president  for 
marketing  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc. ,  who 
in  late  1989  predicted  rosily  that  total 
newspaper  ad  revenue  would 
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increase  5%  in  1990,  downgraded  his 
estimate — to  a  decrease  of  1%  to  2%. 

Medenica  said  newspaper  revenue 
growth,  anticipated  at  5%,  will  end 
1990  flat,  as  costs  increased  3%  or 
4%.  As  a  result,  1990  newspaper 
profit  margins  would  decline  by 
3%,  and  2%  more  this  year.  Under 
that  scenario,  1989  pretax  operating 
margins  of  over  17%  would  fall  below 
13%,  the  lowest  in  at  least  five  years. 

Newspaper,  advertising  and  invest¬ 
ment  executives  expected  fourth- 
quarter  1990  newspaper  profits  to 
continue  the  year’s  downward  trend, 
and  for  similar  negative  results  at 
least  through  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
perhaps  into  1992. 

Maury  N.  Harris,  chief  economist 
and  first  vice  president  of  PaineWeb¬ 
ber  Inc.,  predicted  “a  relatively  short 
recession”  ending  by  the  middle  of 
this  year. 

More  cautious,  Medenica,  pre¬ 
dicted  a  1992  turnaround. 

A  major  wild  card  remained  the 
Middle  East,  where  a  war  with  Iraq 
could  turn  projections  of  an  early 
recovery  into  fantasy. 

Responding  to  continuing  hard 
times,  newspapers  are  cutting  costs 
and  boosting  prices  for  1991.  Budgets 
call  for  reduced  staffs,  slower  pay 
hikes,  trimmed  news  holes,  delayed 
or  slashed  capital  spending  and 
acquisitions  —  and  aggressively  high¬ 
er  prices  for  readers  and  advertisers. 

Several  companies  made  “contin¬ 
gency  plans”  in  case  business  fails  to 
improve. 


While  struggling  to  maintain 
revenue,  newspapers  have  reluc¬ 
tantly  accepted  a  major  cost  increase: 
a  Jan.  1  price  hike  of  5%  for  news¬ 
print,  their  biggest  cost  item  after  pay¬ 
roll. 

Though  the  technical  definition  of  a 
recession  —  two  consecutive  quar¬ 
ters  of  decreasing  gross  national 
product  —  had  not  been  met,  news¬ 
paper  executives  pointed  to  a  host  of 
other  negative  economic  trends  indi¬ 
cating  it  had  arrived  in  the  nation  as  it 
has  at  newspapers:  the  lowest  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  index  since  the 
1982  recession,  more  unemployment, 
fewer  new  jobs,  declining  housing 
starts,  a  sharply  falling  help-wanted 
advertising  index,  tightening  credit, 
rising  prices,  and  the  severe  financial 
problems  of  newspapers’  best  cus¬ 
tomers,  retailers. 

Newspaper  executives  said  the 
recession  for  them  began  in  1988  or 
1989,  spread  down  the  East  Coast  and 
accelerated  toward  the  end  of  last 
year  as  it  reached  the  West  Coast. 

Most  sharply  affected  has  been 
classified  advertising,  where  eco¬ 
nomically  sensitive  help-wanted  and 
real  estate  categories  declined  in  dou¬ 
ble  digits  at  many  papers. 

There  were  growing  fears  also  that 
declining  long-term  trends  in  house¬ 
hold  penetration,  declining  share  of 
total  advertising,  and  advertising’s 
declining  share  of  gross  national  prod¬ 
uct  indicated  newspapers’  problems 
were  not  cyclical,  but  permanent. 
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Tony  Ridder 
The  good  news 

Amid  the  gloom,  there  was  good 
news: 

•  Newspaper  executives  resound¬ 
ingly  laid  the  blame  for  declining 
advertising  volume  squarely  on  short¬ 
term,  cyclical  fluctuations  tied  to  the 
economy. 

•  Total  newspaper  circulation 
grew  slightly  in  1990. 

•  Their  destiny  tied  to  economi¬ 
cally  sensitive  advertising,  newspa¬ 
pers  historically  rebound  strongly 
from  recessions,  just  as  they  are 
pounded  entering  downturns.  News¬ 
paper  companies  unanimously  ex¬ 
pected  to  weather  the  downturn  and 
improve  their  long-term  positions 
when  the  economy  recovers. 

•  Despite  declining  1990  perfor¬ 
mance  and  a  cloudy  1991  forecast, 
newspaper  stocks  rebounded  from  a 
1990  low  of  $78.58  on  Oct.  30,  to 
$95.11  on  Dec.  12,  according  to  the 
Standard  &  Poors  index  of  six  major 
U.S.  publishers.  The  weighted  aver¬ 
age  stock  price  began  1990  at  $1 18.47. 

Circulation 

Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  circulation 
director  Jack  Butcher  said  1990  news¬ 
paper  circulation  would  exceed  his 
year-ago  prediction  and  end  up  grow¬ 
ing  y4%  daily,  and  more  than  1%  Sun¬ 
day. 

“Light  to  moderate”  price 
increases  to  readers  last  year  had  less 
impact  on  growth  than  he  expected, 
indicating  that  efforts  to  target  distri¬ 
bution  and  to  improve  newspapers 
are  having  a  positive  effect. 

Subscriber  growth  and  increased 
penetration  have  come  mainly  in  sub¬ 
urban  markets.  Butcher  said,  while 
circulation  losses  have  come  at  the 
expense  of  larger  metro  dailies,  with 
exceptions  in  Los  Angeles  and 
Atlanta. 

The  bad  news  was  that,  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row,  newspapers  were 
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unable  to  slow  the  decline  in  house¬ 
hold  penetration  of  daily  papers.  Sun¬ 
day  penetration  remained  stable. 

“Reading  frequency  continues  to 
be  the  problem  area  here,  as  there  are 
nearly  as  many  newspaper  readers  as 
ever,  but  they  do  not  read  as  fre¬ 
quently,”  Butcher  said. 

Six  out  of  10  adults  read  a  paper 
daily,  seven  of  10  on  Sunday,  and 
eight  of  10  adults  read  a  paper  at  some 
time  during  the  week. 

The  long-term  trend  older  people 
being  more  devoted  readers  bodes 
well  for  newspapers  as  the  average 
age  of  the  U.S.  population  increases 
in  the  1990s,  he  said. 

While  ink  ruboff  remains  the  lead¬ 
ing  complaint  from  readers.  Butcher 
said  other  trends  —  illiteracy,  recy¬ 
cling.  time  poverty  of  readers,  taxes 
on  subscriptions,  and  reduced  promo¬ 
tion  budgets  —  will  continue  to  hurt 
circulation  this  year  but  none  is  a 
“major  obstacle.” 

Circulation  price  hikes  in  the  past 
have  lagged  behind  the  consumer 
price  index,  but  that  will  change  in  the 
1990s,  he  predicted,  with  circulation 
prices  rising  3%  to  4%  a  year  for  the 
next  five  years. 

Butcher’s  1991  predictions: 

•  Newspaper  circulation  “will 
have  a  better  year  in  1991  than  news¬ 
papers  generally.” 

•  Circulation  pricing  will  be 
“heavy.  We  will  see  a  breakthrough 
to  the  350  daily  and  the  1$  Sunday,  but 
it  will  have  no  significant  impact  on 
growth.” 

•  Circulation  growth  will  continue 
at  '/2%  to  1%  a  year  daily  and  Sunday, 
with  Sunday  outpacing  daily. 

•  Penetration  and  readership  will 
continue  to  decline  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  1980s  but  will  slow  in  the  mid- 
1990s. 

•  Editorial  cutbacks  “will  not 
materially  affect  growth  unless  local 
news  coverage  is  severely  im¬ 
pacted.”  The  criteria  for  circulation 
growth  remain  local  news  and  adver¬ 
tising,  customer  service  and  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  products. 

•  In  a  “sleeper  prediction,”  he 
said,  watch  newspapers  that  develop 
“quality  total-market-coverage  dis¬ 
tribution  products.” 

“I’m  more  optimistic  about  circula¬ 
tion  growth  now  than  I  was  a  year 
ago,”  Butcher  said. 

Production 

Homer  Taylor,  vice  president  for 
supply  of  Knight  Ridder  Inc., 
reported  that  the  Goss  Colorliner 
tower-design  offset  press  dominated 
the  market,  capturing  70%  of  newspa¬ 
per  press  deliveries  in  1989  and  19%. 
As  newspapers  continue  to  shift  to 
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color,  offset  presses  accounted  for 
95%  of  North  American  sales  last 
year. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News'  deci¬ 
sion  to  abandon  its  planned  conver¬ 
sion  to  flexographic  presses  and  fully 
embrace  Colorliners  “has  cast  a  huge 
cloud  over  flexo  as  a  viable  alterna¬ 
tive  for  large-city  newspapers,”  he 
said. 

Taylor  outlined  the  adoption  by 
newspapers  of  off-the-shelf  computer 
hardware  and  software  for  production 
and  business  operations  and  the  shift 
away  from  proprietary  systems. 
Macintosh-based  desktop  publishing 
and  low-cost  color  scanners  allow 
daily  newspapers  to  produce  color  at 
comparatively  low  equipment  and 
labor  costs. 

He  predicted  further  consolidation 
among  system  vendors. 

Strikes  reduced  the  production  of 
North  American  newsprint  by  13% 
last  year,  and  recycling  grew  dramati¬ 
cally,  with  14  producers  announcing 
projects  at  17  mills  over  three  years. 
Despite  continued  outcry  from  politi¬ 
cians  and  environmentalists  for  man¬ 
datory  recycling,  industry  efforts 
have  created  the  potential  for  22%  of 
all  newsprint  being  recycled  fiber  by 
the  end  of  1993,  Taylor  said. 

Newsprint  prices,  held  down  for 
several  years  because  of  oversupply, 
jumped  5%  last  June  and  another  5% 
increase  was  set  for  Jan.  1. 

Despite  Taylor’s  promise  of  “seri¬ 
ous  opposition”  from  publishers, 
most  companies  conceded  the  hike 
was  a  fait  accompli  and  budgeted  for 
it,  with  the  expectation  of  improved 
discounts. 

Taylor  dubbed  1991  “the  year  of 
limbo”  for  capital  projects.  Technol¬ 
ogy  will  continue  to  progress  “but 
most  newspapers  will  hesitate  to 
spend  much  money  on  new  projects. 
Cost  cutting  will  be  the  word  of  the 
day  and  major  battles  will  be  waged 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Slight  ad  growth  expected  for  newspapers 

Newspaper  industry  forecasters  make  their  projections 


By  George  Garneau 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  will  grow  this  year  from  last 
year’s  anemic  performance,  but  will 
lag  behind  inflation  and  other  media, 
according  to  a  prominent  prognosti¬ 
cator. 

Robert  J.  Coen,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  forecasting  director  of  the 
ad  agency  McCann-Erickson,  pre¬ 
dicted  mostly  bad  news  for  newspa¬ 
pers  when  he  gave  his  annual  crystal 
ball  reading  at  PaineWebber’s  Media 
Week,  a  gathering  of  analysts  who 
track  media  companies  for  investors. 

Spending  for  local  advertising  — 
newspapers’  bread  and  butter  — 
will  rise  2%  this  year,  Coen  pre¬ 
dicted.  That  is  better  than  last  year’s 
\%  increase,  but  below  anticipated 
inflation  and  below  the  average  3.1% 
growth  in  ad  spending  he  predicts  for 
all  other  local  media. 

“It’s  gonna  be  another  bad  year 
for  local  media  spending  unless 
something  —  suddenly  and  very 
good  —  happens  soon,”  Coen  said. 
“We  can’t  really  expect  much  in 
terms  of  the  future  for  the  newspapers 
or  the  other  local  media  under  this 
kind  of  an  economic  scenario.” 


Jerry  Tilis 

executives  refer  to  in  pejorative 
terms.  For  newspapers,  hypersensi¬ 
tive  to  economic  conditions,  the 
recession  sprouted  in  late  1989  and 
bloomed  in  1990.  The  stalling  eco¬ 
nomy  hit  newspapers  the  hardest: 
Retailers  faced  bankruptcy  and  con¬ 
solidation,  and  classified  advertising 


For  newspapers,  local  ad  revenue  for  1990  was 
$28.9  billion,  or  1%  above  1989,  while  national 
advertising  rose  5.5%  to  $3.9  billion. 


He  left  open  the  possibility  of  a  fast 
turnaround  if  the  economy  improves 
early  this  year,  but  said  economic 
trends  indicated  pessimism. 

Coen  expected  advertising  would 
not  “snap  back”  until  1992,  an 
Olympics  and  election  year,  when 
growth  in  ad  spending  would  exceed 
nominal  growth  in  the  gross  national 
product. 

As  with  all  forecasts,  Coen’s  comes 
with  no  guarantees.  He  admitted  his 
projections  last  year  turned  out  to  be 
highly  optimistic.  Coen  had  predicted 
that  total  ad  spending  would  grow 
6.2%  in  1990  —  actual:  4.9%.  He  had 
predicted  6.6%  more  spending  on 
national  print  advertising  —  actual: 
3.6%. 

His  lackluster  predictions  for  this 
year  follow  a  year  most  newspaper 


for  jobs  and  homes  nosedived. 

“The  major  media,  in  terms  of  the 
national  budgets,  did  relatively  very 
well  in  1990,  compared  to  the  eco¬ 
nomy  and  just  about  everything 
else,”  Coen  said.  “The  problem  with 
the  advertising  industry  is  .  .  .  the 
local  situation  and  mainly  affects  the 
newspaper,  where  not  only  is  retail  so 
soft  but  the  plunge  in  classified  help- 
wanted  and  real  estate  has  made  it  a 
disastrous  year.” 

Classified  ad  revenue  —  which 
slowed  in  1989  to  2.8%  growth  after 
three  years  of  double-digit  in¬ 
creases — declined  2.1%  in  1990,  the 
first  decrease  in  a  decade. 

For  newspapers,  local  ad  revenue 
for  1990  was  $28.9  billion,  or  1% 
above  1989,  while  national  advertis¬ 


ing  rose  5.5%  to  $3.9  billion. 

Local  retailers  spent  3.2%  more  on 
newspaper  advertising  in  1990,  the 
slowest  growth  in  at  least  a  decade. 
Local  retail  ad  spending,  which  has 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  sales  growth, 
“may  have  just  about  reached  bottom, 
but  the  economic  outlook  doesn’t 
indicate  that  it’s  going  to  go  soaring 
back  up”  in  1991,  Coen  said. 

Spending  for  national  advertising  in 
newspapers  grew  5.5%  in  1990,  below 
the  6.7%  average  for  all  media. 

Advertising  as  a  percent  of  gross 
national  product  continued  a  three- 
year  decline  last  year,  falling  to 
2.37%,  from  2.38%  in  1989. 

Total  1990  U.S.  ad  growth  of  4.9% 
was  below  the  growth  in  nominal 
gross  national  product,  while  national 
advertising  in  all  media  grew  6.7%,  or 
faster  than  nominal  GNP. 

This  year  Coen  predicts  slower 
growth:  Average  ad  revenue  gains 
will  be  4.6%  —  the  slowest  in  at  least 
seven  years  —  pushing  total  U.S.  ad 
expenditures  to  $136  billion.  National 
advertising  will  gain  5.7%,  local  3.1%. 

Coen’s  predictions  assume  that  the 
GNP  will  slow  to  4.8%  growth  this 
year,  from  5.3%  in  1990.  In  constant 
dollars  that  is  0%  growth.  Prices  will 
increase  5%  and  unemployment  will 
rise  to  6.3%. 

He  predicts  for  this  year:  Print 
media  will  see  the  slowest  rise  in  ad 
spending,  3.8%.  Major  broadcasters 
will  gain  6.1%;  direct  mail,  6.5% 
(mostly  from  rate  increases);  and  out¬ 
door,  yellow  pages  and  transportation 
will  gain  5.2%. 

Despite  otherwise  gloomy  expecta¬ 
tions,  a  bright  spot  was  national 
advertising,  which  significantly  out¬ 
paced  GNP  growth  during  recessions 
in  1980  and  1982. 

In  1989  certain  categories  of 
national  advertising  boosted  spend¬ 
ing:  insurance,  22%;  trucks  and  vans, 
22%;  airlines,  19%;  utilities,  27%; 
major  appliances,  28%. 

In  “megabrands”  —  the  Top  200 
brands,  including  Goodyear  tires. 
Tide  detergent,  HBO  cable  tv  and 
Royal  Caribbean  Cruises  —  1989  ad 
spending  rose  10.4%,  while  other 
brands  rose  6.2%. 

In  three  quarters  of  1990,  lesser- 
known  brands  became  cautious  while 
leading  brands  spent  heavily  on 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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Violence  against  journalists 

Freedom  House  report  says  number  of  journalists  killed 
in  1990  —  43  in  19  countries  —  was  down  over  1989 


By  Tony  Case 

Fewer  journalists  were  victims  of 
crime  around  the  world  in  1990  than  in 
1989,  but  violence  against  newspeo¬ 
ple  “remained  significantly  oppres¬ 
sive,”  according  to  an  annual  assess¬ 
ment  of  press  freedom  by  Freedom 
House,  a  human  rights  monitoring 
group  based  in  New  York. 

The  report  noted  that  61  of  157 
countries  examined  had  free  print  and 
broadcast  media,  an  improvement 
over  1989  when  56  countries  had  a 
free  press.  Countries  with  newly  free 
media  were  Bolivia,  Chile,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia,  Hungary,  Panama,  Poland 
and  Thailand.  Thirty-one  countries 
had  partly  free  media  and  65  others 
had  media  which  were  not  free. 

Forty-three  journalists  in  19 
nations  were  murdered  in  the  line  of 
service  in  1990,  opposed  to  73  in  22 
countries  in  1989,  a  reduction  of  43%, 
according  to  the  report. 

“The  struggle  to  sustain  a  free  flow 
of  information  worldwide  remained 
hazardous  for  men  and  women  on  the 
news  frontier,”  the  report  said.  “The 
reduction  in  the  number  of  the  most 
violent  crimes-against-information  is 
welcome.  But  the  new,  somewhat 
lower-level  plateau  of  murder,  assault 
and  arrest  is  too  high  for  compla¬ 
cency.  The  public  is  still  the  loser.” 

There  were  more  newspeople  killed 
in  the  Philippines  than  in  any  other 
nation,  the  report  said.  Seven  were 
murdered  there  in  1990.  Colombia 
ranked  second  with  six  murders,  and 
four  were  killed  in  Mexico  and  in 
Pakistan. 

The  report  noted  such  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence  as  the  execution  of  British  jour¬ 
nalist  Farzad  Bazoft,  who  was 
charged  with  espionage  and  then 
hanged  while  investigating  an  explo¬ 
sion  at  an  Iraqi  military  complex  for 
the  London  Observer. 

“Attacks  on  journalists,  whether 
physical,  psychological  or  economic, 
are  meant  to  alter  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  public  and  ultimately  dis¬ 
tort  policy  decisions  by  govern¬ 
ments,”  the  report  said.  “In  many 
cases,  this  would  deprive  the  people 
of  information  about  their  political 
and  social  systems,  crimes  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  the  influence  of  drug 
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lords.” 

In  1990,  12  journalists  were  mur¬ 
dered  for  reporting  certain  political 
activities.  Of  those,  three  were  killed 
by  the  drug  cartel.  In  1989,  Colom¬ 
bian  drug  traffickers  murdered  20 
journalists.  The  report  cited  a  partial 
cease-fire  in  Colombia  in  1990  as  the 
single  largest  factor  in  the  reduction 
of  newspeople  killed  worldwide  in 
1990. 


the  departure  of  the  Soviet  military  in 
the  region  came  an  invasion  of  West¬ 
ern  media  experts  “eager  to  help 
develop  independent  journalism.” 

“Censorship  is  gone,  but  fact- 
based  reporting  has  not  yet  arrived,” 
the  report  said.  “One  hears  in  Eastern 
Europe  the  charge  .  .  .  that  criticism 
of  government  is  an  unaffordable  lux¬ 
ury  in  a  nation  still  building  a  demo¬ 
cratic  foundation.” 


“The  struggle  to  sustain  a  free  flow  of  information 
worldwide  remained  hazardous  for  men  and  women 
on  the  news  frontier,”  the  report  said. 


Statistics  regarding  other  crimes 
against  journalists  were  documented 
in  the  report,  including  kidnappings 
and  disappearances,  which  were 
down  to  16  from  38  the  previous  year, 
and  other  physical  assaults  such  as 
woundings  or  beatings,  which  were 
up  to  139  from  129  in  1989. 

“Altogether,  there  were  814  cases 
of  physical,  psychological  and  eco¬ 
nomic  harassments  of  journalists  in 
1990  .  .  .  these  occurred  in  91  coun¬ 
tries.”  the  report  said.  “The  year 
before  [there  had  been]  1,164  cases  in 
84  countries,  the  highest  recorded  in 
the  nine  years  of  this  survey.  The  total 
dropped  28%  in  1990  but  was  still 
almost  double  the  levels  recorded  in 
1988  and  1987.” 

The  report  also  focused  on  changes 
in  the  media  and  in  other  institutions 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  Eastern  and  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  and  South  Africa,  the 
most  “spectacular  change,”  it  said, 
having  occurred  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  media  in  that  country  could 
accurately  be  called  “partly  free”  for 
the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  report 
said,  adding  that,  while  most  print  and 
broadcast  media  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  still  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government,  new  enterprising  news¬ 
papers  began  to  challenge  President 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  as  well  as  the 
“system,”  and  state-run  television 
broadcast  Parliament  debates  live. 

As  communism  crumbled  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Central  Europe,  so  did  cen¬ 
sorship,  for  the  most  part,  and  with 


Press  laws  were  either  drafted  or 
passed  in  many  countries  in  1990. 
Poland  considered  an  amendment 
that  would,  in  effect,  limit  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  monopoly  on  ownership  of 
radio  and  television,  and  a  new  Soviet 
press  law  abolishes  prior  censorship 
and  forbids  the  monopoly  of  mass 
media  by  any  faction  including  the 
government. 

Singapore  restricts 
foreign  journalists 

The  government  of  Singapore  has 
placed  new  legal  restrictions  on  for¬ 
eign  journalists,  requiring  publica¬ 
tions  that  report  on  “the  politics  and 
current  affairs  of  Singapore  and  other 
Southeast  Asia  countries”  to  post 
bond  and  obtain  a  permit  to  circulate. 

According  to  published  reports. 
Senior  Minister  Lee  Kwan  Yew  justi¬ 
fied  the  move  as  a  response  to  “for¬ 
eign  interference  in  the  domestic  poli¬ 
tics  of  Singapore.” 

Although  17  publications  were  ini¬ 
tially  affected  by  the  Newspaper  and 
Printing  Presses  [Amendment]  Act, 
all  but  three  were  later  exempted. 
Those  subject  to  the  act  are  Asiaweek 
magazine,  owned  by  Time- Warner 
Inc.;  Yazhou  Zhoukan,  a  Chinese- 
language  version  of  Asiaweek;  and 
Media  and  Marketing  News,  an 
advertising  industry  trade  publica¬ 
tion.  Each  was  required  to  post 
$118,000  as  security. 
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View  from  the  top 


By  Milt  Rockmore 


How  is  your  paper  more  relevant  for  today’s  reader? 


Change  has  invaded  the  newspaper  business  and  the 
search  is  on  for  innovations  that  will  tighten  the  hold  on 
tenuous  customers,  but  it  is  ironic  that  the  business  that  is 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  flux  in  the  world  is  a  bit  rusty  when  it 
comes  to  handling  change  for  itself. 

Newspapers  have  only  recently  discovered  segmenta¬ 
tion,  the  magic  ingredient,  that  more  than  20  years  ago 
spawned  special-interest  magazines  and  enriched  their 
publishers.  The  idea  of  editing  for  a  “typical  reader”  is 
becoming  outmoded.  Tradition  dies  hard.  As  editors  hunt 
for  new  approaches,  they  are  busy  convincing  their  staffs 
that  this  is  the  future  —  and  survival.  Here  are  how  some 
papers  are  meeting  the  challenges  of  relevancy: 

Bill  Dunn 
Managing  Editor 
The  Orlando  Sentinel 

We’re  doing  a  lot  to  keep  the  paper  current  with  chang¬ 
ing  patterns  of  consumer  behavior.  Last  summer  we 
greatly  expanded  our  suburban  zones.  Even  though  we’re 
in  one  of  the  fastest-growing  markets  in  the  nation  and  our 
weekend  readership  was  setting  records,  our  weekday 
penetration  was  flat.  So  the  early  part  of  last  winter  we  had 
a  brainstorming  session  open  to  everybody  but  specifi¬ 
cally  directed  to  editorial  employees.  The  rules  were 
simple:  think  like  readers;  no  idea  is  too  big,  think  about 
the  future. 

Some  of  the  workable  ideas  that  emerged  were:  More 
news  you  can  use,  how  to  connect  better  with  women, 
how  to  become  the  number  one  source  of  information  to 
both  coming  and  going  travelers,  develop  new  forms  of 
storytelling,  broaden  the  definition  of  local  news,  be  more 
helpful  to  the  VCR  generation. 

Another  idea  was  to  produce  our  own  television  show, 
which  is  already  on  the  air.  Our  leading  sports  columnist 
Larry  Guest  hosts  it  and  he  appears  with  big-name  guests. 
We  also  appointed  our  own  teen-age  movie  critics.  We 
have  four  such  critics,  kids  who  won  the  right  to  review 


movies.  We  are  considering  doing  the  same  thing  with 
retirees. 

Another  brainstorm  idea  is  the  Breakfast  Briefing  on 
Page  3.  It  is  a  five-minute  compendium  of  the  day’s  news. 
We  don’t  want  a  busy  person  canceling  the  paper  because 
it  piles  up.  Another  thing  we  are  trying  is  the  Sentinel 
Source  Line  —  readers  can  call  in  for  stock  quotes,  sports 
scores,  lottery  results  and  weather  reports.  One  of  my 
favorite  ideas  is  putting  a  reporter  out  at  ball  games,  bars, 
downtown,  or  wherever  to  see  what  kind  of  stories  and 
trends  he  or  she  can  develop.  It  is  a  kind  of  new  beat 
thing  —  the  reporter,  in  effect,  becomes  a  roaming  assign¬ 
ment  editor. 

Lots  of  newsmen  and  newswomen  are  today  thinking 
and  chewing  over  the  very  thing  we  are  talking  about.  It  is 
called  survival. 

Susan  Miller 

Vice  President! Editorial 

Scripps  Howard 

About  two  years  ago  we  adopted  14  goals  to  help  our 
papers  get  closer  to  their  readers.  They  are:  1)  Increase 
coverage  of  topics  that  have  broad  universal  appeal.  2) 
Increase  coverage  of  special  interest  to  “at  risk’’  audience 
segments.  3)  Write  for  and  about  average  people.  4)  Pres¬ 
ent  the  news  in  timesaving  fashion.  Provide  a  daily  paper 
that  is  easily  scanned  in  15  minutes,  while  continuing  to 
provide  depth  for  those  readers  who  want  more  informa¬ 
tion.  5)  Increase  the  utility  of  the  paper.  6)  Provide  crisp, 
clean,  no-smudge  copies.  7)  Provide  consistent,  reliable 
delivery.  8)  Increase  household  penetration.  9)  Increase 
the  variety  of  products  and  distribution  schemes  available 
to  advertisers.  10)  Increase  value-added  services  to  adver¬ 
tisers.  1 1)  Promote  improvements  extensively  and  conti¬ 
nuously.  12)  Set  up  ongoing  research  into  customer  inter- 
ests  and  needs.  13)  Resolve  all  complaints 
promptly  and  courteously.  14)  Stress  customer  service  to 
all  members  of  the  staff. 
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Putting  changes  into  effect  that  will  keep  us  tuned-in  to 
our  readers’  shifting  life  patterns  is  a  two-step  process. 
The  first  is  getting  our  editorial  people  in  the  newsrooms  to 
feel  comfortable  that  these  are  good  goals  and  that 
these  are  the  things  we  ought  to  be  striving  for.  The 
second  is,  How  good  are  we  doing  what  we  set  out  to 
do? 

An  important  innovation  is  a  Page  3  index.  Usually  a 
half-page,  it  offers  a  15-minute  overview  of  that  day’s 
paper.  I  believe  one  of  the  reasons  newspapers  have 
readership  problems  with  working  women,  young  adults, 
children  and  teen-agers  is  that,  without  meaning  to,  we 
don’t  do  as  good  a  job  of  covering  the  range  of  topics  these 
groups  are  interested  in.  The  way  we  allocate  our 
resources  has  left  us  short  in  these  categories.  We  have  not 
realized  it  is  no  longer  a  mass  world.  It  used  to  be  that 
everybody  was  interested  in  everything.  That  is  no  longer 
true.  Magazines  discovered  the  segmented  marketplace  20 
years  ago  and  the  era  of  special-interest  magazines  was 
bom.  If  newspapers  were  better  at  it,  our  penetration 
would  be  greater. 

N.  Christian  Anderson 
Editor  and  Vice  President 
The  Orange  County  Register 
Santa  Ana,  Caiif. 

The  First  Amendment  says  we  have  a  right  to  produce  a 
newspaper  but  it  does  not  say  anybody  has  an  obligation  to 
buy  it.  When  you  look  at  changing  demographics  and  what 
happened  to  circulation  and  household  penetration  the  last 
20  years,  any  editor  not  concerned  about  reaching  more 
readers  is  nuts. 

Although,  happily,  we  are  an  exception  to  the  industry 
trend  —  our  daily  circulation  has  increased  by  120,000  in 
the  last  decade  —  we  are  strong  on  change  because  our 
customers  are  changing.  Just  a  year  ago  we  spent  two-and- 
a-half  days  at  a  retreat  brainstorming  ideas.  There  were  a 
lot  of  crazy  ideas  suggested,  everything  from  special  sec¬ 
tions  to  a  paper  that  was  customized  for  every  subscriber, 
every  day,  but  we  did  come  up  with  a  new  way  of  looking 
at  our  newsroom.  We  converted  from  the  traditional  sec¬ 
tion  orientation  to  topic  orientation.  We  felt  that  if  we 
could  get  people  to  write  different  kinds  of  stories  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out  where  to  put  them.  No 
longer  would  reporters  be  assigned  to  sections,  but  to  top¬ 
ics  that  could  flow  to  different  parts  of  the  pa¬ 
per. 

We  changed  our  business  section  —  it  is  now  very 
corporate-oriented.  Consumer  business  news  is  covered 
in  other  sections  of  the  paper.  We  made  a  big  change  in  our 
lifestyle  section.  Now  this  section  carries  a  different  cover 
theme  story  seven  days  a  week.  In  general,  we  are  making 
our  stories  quicker,  shorter  and  interlarded  with  longer, 
more  complete  treatments.  As  part  of  our  reorganization 
we  have  a  full-time  reporter  covering  shopping  malls.  A 
story  on  how  to  find  rest  rooms  in  a  mall  got  tremendous 
response. 

These  changes  meant  our  editors  and  reporters  had  to 
broaden  their  perspectives.  Many  things  arc  done  differ¬ 
ently  now.  Ironically,  the  younger  members  of  our  staff 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  adapting.  Suddenly  we  were 
putting  a  new  emphasis  on  things  that  were  not  going  to 
change  the  world  or  put  people  in  jail.  The  younger  staff 
members  still  retained  a  more  idealistic  view  of  what  they 
thought  journalism  was  all  about  —  the  traditional  gov¬ 
ernment  watchdog,  investigative  sort  of  stuff.  It  took  a  lot 
of  sell  to  convince  them  we  were  not  giving  that  up  but 
merely  adding  more  value  to  the  paper. 
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Jack  McElroy  Judith  Brown 


Judith  W.  Brown 
Editor,  Pubiisher 
The  Heraid 
New  Britain,  Conn. 

Local  news  has  always  been  our  major  concern  and  that 
has  not  changed  as  we  try  to  adapt  to  new  reader  patterns. 
We  still  concentrate  on  covering  the  town  of  New  Britain 
along  with  six  other  towns.  Each  one  has  its  own  page  so 
they  are  not  all  mixed  together.  Our  circulation  has 
remained  flat  at  about  36,000.  One  recent  change  was 
making  our  Saturday  —  we  don’t  have  a  Sunday  paper  — 
a  morning  paper.  We  see  this  as  a  contemporary  move 
since  the  carriers’  families  want  to  get  away  on  the 
weekends  and  the  kids  have  many  diversions  and  activi¬ 
ties  and  they  like  to  get  their  deliveries  done  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning.  This  was  not  true  10  years  ago. 

Another  thing  we  are  doing  to  keep  up  with  the  times  is 
emphasizing  the  kind  of  stories  we  consider  more  relevant 
today.  For  instance,  environment,  health,  leisure,  enter¬ 
tainment  are  more  strongly  represented  than  they  were  in 
previous  years.  The  thing  we  hear  more  often  today  from 
people  is,  “Gosh,  we  don’t  have  time  to  read.”  Our 
competition  is  not  television  or  other  newspapers,  it  is  the 
fact  that  people  are  so  busy  and  leisure  is  becoming  so 
much  more  important  in  people’s  lives.  We  have  advanced 
our  deadlines  so  that  the  paper  comes  out  earlier  each 
afternoon. 

My  son,  Vance  C.  Brown,  27,  is  coming  into  the  paper 
and  I  look  upon  him  as  the  person  who  will  come  up  with 
contemporary  thinking  and  guide  us  in  new  directions. 
No,  at  the  moment  I  am  not  considering  any  notion  of 
retiring.  I  have  been  actively  involved  with  the  Family 
Independent  Newspaper  Group  devoted  to  keeping  alive 
independent  family-owned  newspapers,  a  vanishing 
breed.  1  feel  strongly  that  the  independents  should  be  out 
there  and  that  they  should  be  heard.  I  am  the  third  genera¬ 
tion  and  my  son  is  the  fourth  that  has  published  the  paper 
so  it  has  kind  of  an  eternal  quality.  Would  we  sell  if  the 
right  offer  came  along?  I  can’t  say  at  this  point.  We’ve  had 
offers,  and  1  haven’t  yet. 

Jack  McEit  oy 
Managing  Editor 
Aibuquerque  Tribune 

The  Tribune,  a  p.m.  paper,  and  the  morning  Journal 
share  the  oldest  joint  operating  agreement  in  America. 
While  our  readership  leveled  off  in  the  mid-’80s,  theirs 
continues  to  grow. 

To  reserve  our  decline  we  commissioned  a  major  read- 
(Continued  on  page  71) 


Press  lost  a  friend  on  the  Supreme  Court 

Media  wonder  what  effect  the  resignation  of  staunch  First 
Amendment  advocate  Justice  Wiiiiam  Brennan  will  have  on  the  Court 

By  Debra  Gersh  shire,  at  the  time.  “He  is  someone  opinion  is  not  a  protected  form  of 

.  who  will  strive  to  be  neutral.”  speech,  stripping  away  a  protection 

Although  the  media  had  it  rough  in  Prior  to  Souter’s  October  swearing  many  had  thought  the  media  enjoyed 
1990  when  it  came  to  U.b.  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  two  major  under  the  Court’s  1974  ruling  in  Gmz 

Court  rulings,  perhaps  one  or  the  media  cases  in  1990.  v.  Robert  Welch  Inc.  {E&P,  June 

greatest  blows  was  the  loss  of  a  The  first  came  in  January,  when  the  30,1990,  P.  12). 

trusted  friend  on  the  Court  with  the  Court  decided  unanimously  that  a  The  nearly  15-year-old  libel  case 
retirem^t  of  Associate  Justice  Wil-  Florida  law  permanently  banning  had  been  filed  by  wrestling  coach 

ham  J.  Brennan  Jr.  grand  jury  witnesses  from  disclosing  Michael  Milkovich  over  a  column  in 

Brennan,  84,  was  appoinieu  to  the  the  “content,  gist  or  import”  of  their  the  Lorain  Journal  Co. -owned  Lake 

Court  by  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen-  own  testimony,  was  unconstitutional  County  (Ohio)  News-Herald  that 

hower  in  1956  and  throughout  his  (e&P,  March  31,  1990,  P.  27).  asserted  Milkovich  had  lied  during  a 

term  was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  InthecaseofButterworthv.  Smith,  hearing  about  an  altercation  at  a  wres- 
First  Amendment.  former  Charlotte  (Fla.)  Herald-News  tling  match. 

Brennan  wrote  a  number  of  key  reporter  Mike  Smith  sought  the  right  Chief  Justice  Rehnquist,  writing  for 

decisions  affecting  the  media,  includ-  to  write  about  his  testimony  before  a  the  majority,  noted  that  the  finding  in 

ing  New  York  Times  v.  Sullivan,  grandjury  following  the  conclusion  of  Gertz  that  “under  the  First  Amend- 

which  set  the  actual  malice  standard  the  investigation.  ment  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  faise 

for  public  officials  filing  libel  suits.  Smith  had  been  subpoenaed  after  idea”  was  not  intended  “to  create  a 
Ideological  shifts  in  the  Court  had  writing  investigative  articles  alleging  wholesale  defamation  exemption  for 

already  begun  to  take  place  when  he  misconduct  in  the  county  state  attor-  anything  that  might  be  labeled  opin- 

retired,  leaving  Brennan  to  author  ney’s  office  and  sheriffs  department.  ion.” 

some  dissenting  opinions — such  as  The  grandjury  was  dismissed  without  According  to  the  majority  opinion, 
that  in  Milkovich  v.  Lorain  Journal—  handing  up  an  indictment.  the  Court  was  “not  persuaded”  that 

but  his  power  and  potency  could  not  A  U.S.  District  Court  upheld  the  in  addition  to  the  free-speech  protec- 
be  diminished.  state’s  permanent  ban,  but  the  case  tions  already  enjoyed  by  the  press 

“an  additional  separate  constitutional 
privilege  for  ‘opinion’  is  required  to 
ensure  the  freedom  of  expression 
guaranteed  by  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment.” 

Justice  Brennan  penned  the  dis¬ 
senting  opinion,  in  which  he  was 
joined  by  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall. 

While  he  wrote  he  essentially 
agreed  with  the  Court,  Brennan 
stated  that  in  this  case  he  found  “that 
the  challenged  statements  cannot  rea¬ 
sonably  be  interpreted  as  either  stat¬ 
ing  or  implying  defamatory  remarks 
about”  Milkovich,  and  that  the  state¬ 
ments  were  clearly  the  opinion  of  the 
author,  J.  Theodore  Diadiun,  who  is 
now  with  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Reaction  to  the  ruling  was  mixed, 
with  some  First  Amendment  experts 
warning  of  a  potential  chilling  effect 
on  opinion  and  others  arguing  that  the 
case  simply  may  make  the  trial  pro¬ 
cess  more  complex. 

A  number  of  First  Amendment 
watchers  were  also  troubled  by  the 
Court’s  decision  to  uphold  a  ban  on 
Cable  News  Network’s  broadcasting 
of  audiotapes  of  Gen.  Manuel  Nori¬ 
ega  from  federal  prison  in  Miami 
(E&P,  Nov.  24,  1990,  P.  11). 

CNN  acquired  tapes  of  some  tele¬ 
phone  calls  between  Noriega  and 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


“It’s  incorrect  to  look  at  him  as  pro-press  or  anti- 
press,”  said  attorney  Bill  Chapman,  from  Orr  and 
Reno  in  Souter’s  home  state  of  New  Hampshire,  at  the 
time.  “He  is  someone  who  will  strive  to  be  neutral.” 


“Justice  Brennan  was  one  of  the  was  overturned  by  the  1 1th  U.S.  Cir- 
most  effective  and  eloquent  protec-  cuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  was  in 
tors  of  press  rights  in  the  history  of  the  turn  upheld  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Supreme  Court,”  noted  attorney  Court. 

Floyd  Abrams  said  at  the  time  of  “Here  Florida  seeks  to  punish  the 

Brennan’s  retirement  in  July  (E&P,  publication  of  information  relating  to 

July  28,  1990,  P.  13).  alleged  governmental  misconduct  — 

Abrams,  who  is  with  the  law  firm  of  speech  which  has  traditionally  been 
Cahill,  Gordon  &  Reindel,  described  recognized  as  lying  at  the  core  of  the 
New  York  Times  V.  Sullivan  as  “one  First  Amendment,”  Chief  Justice 
of  the  most  important  cases  in  First  William  Rehnquist  wrote  in  the 
Amendment  history  and  libel  his-  Court’s  decision, 
tory  .  .  .  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  Seen  as  only  a  partial  victory — the 
First  Amendment  cases.”  ruling  did  not  strike  down  the  state’s 

Brennan’s  replacement  on  the  entire  grand  jury  secrecy  law — the 
Court,  Associate  Justice  David  Sou-  Court’s  decision  did  affect  similar 
ter,  came  on  board  with  a  vague  rec-  laws  in  15  other  states, 

ord  on  press  cases,  but  with  a  strong  In  another  ruling,  more  distressing 

reputation  as  a  fair  and  thoughtful  to  some  members  of  the  media,  the 

jurist.  Court  found  that  opinion  is  no  more 

“It’s  incorrect  to  look  at  him  as  protected  than  regular  speech  under 
pro-press  or  anti-press,”  said  attor-  the  First  Amendment, 
ney  Bill  Chapman,  from  Orr  and  Reno  The  Court  ruled  7-2  in  Milkovich  V. 
in  Souter’s  home  state  of  New  Hamp-  Lorain  Journal  Co.  that  libelous 
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Courts 


(Continued  from  page  18) 

others,  including  members  of  his  legal 
defense  team,  some  of  which  were 
broadcast  despite  a  restraining  order 
from  U.S.  District  Judge  William  M. 
Hoeveler. 

By  a  7-2  vote  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  an  Appeals  Court  decision  to 
continue  a  ban  on  airing  the  tapes 
until  they  could  be  examined  by  Judge 
Hoeveler.  The  majority  decision  was 
issued  without  comment. 

Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  was 
joined  by  Justice  Sandra  Day  O’Con¬ 
nor  in  the  dissent.  He  wrote;  “In  my 
view,  this  case  is  of  extraordinary 
consequence  for  freedom  of  the 
press.  Our  precedents  make  unmis¬ 


takably  clear  that  any  prior  restraint 
of  expression  comes  to  this  Court 
bearing  a  heavy  presumption  against 
its  constitutional  validity,  and  that  the 
proponent  of  this  drastic  remedy  car¬ 
ries  a  heavy  burden  of  showing  justifi¬ 
cation  for  its  imposition.” 

Soon  thereafter  Judge  Hoeveler 
lifted  his  ban  on  broadcasting  the 
tapes,  and  CNN  said  it  did  not  plan  to 
broadcast  any  more  portions  of  the 
tapes  than  it  already  had. 

The  judge  further  ruled  that  court 
transcripts  of  the  tapes  could  be  made 
public.  CNN  briefly  considered 
appealing  the  decision  but  did  not. 

Jane  Kirtley,  executive  director  of 
the  Reporters  Committee  for  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press,  noted  that  the 
Court’s  CNN  ruling  is  indicative  of  its 
shift,  and  of  the  increasing  tendency 
of  lower  courts  to  impose  prior 


restraints  on  the  media. 

In  addition  to  its  procedural  duties, 
the  Court  also  began  a  two-year  test 
of  an  administrative  procedure  called 
Project  Hermes,  which  releases 
Court  opinions  to  12  information 
organizations  in  electronic  form. 

The  organizations  participating  in 
the  project  are:  the  Associated  Press, 
the  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  Com¬ 
merce  Clearinghouse,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,.  Mead  Data 
Central,  the  National  Clearinghouse 
for  Legal  Services,  the  Supreme 
Court  Opinion  Network  (SCON),  the 
Thomson  Group,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national,  UUNET,  West  Publishing, 
and  a  consortium  of  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  the  National 
Public  Telecomputing  Network  and 
the  Interuniversity  Communications 
Council  (EDUCOM). 


Supreme  Court  to  hear  two  major  media  cases 

Press  group  feels  they  should  not  have  been  accepted 


By  Debra  Gersh 

By  the  end  of  1990,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  had  agreed  to  hear 
two  media  cases  in  1991  that  are 
potentially  troubling,  not  only  for 
their  legal  ramifications  but  also 
because  the  Court  has  chosen  to  get 
involved  at  all. 

“I  think  neither  should  have  been 
accepted,”  Jane  Kirtley,  executive 
director  of  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  said  of  Mas¬ 
son  V.  The  New  Yorker  Magazine  and 
Cohen  v.  Cowles  Media  Co. 

The  Court  is  showing  a  “troubling 
tendency  to  intervene  in  cases  that 
should  be  left  to  journalists,”  she 
added,  noting  that  these  cases  can 
possibly  damage  both  the  actual 
malice  standard  and  reporters’  privi¬ 
lege.  “It’s  a  disturbing  and  dangerous 
trend.” 

The  Masson  case,  scheduled  to  be 
heard  by  the  Court  on  Jan.  14, 
revolves  around  the  issue  of  whether 
journalists  exhibit  actual  malice  by 
fabricating  quotes  from  public  figures 
if  the  words  accurately  reflect  what 
was  said  (E&P,  Aug.  12,  1989,  P.  16; 
Oct.  6,  1990,  P.  13). 

Psychoanalyst  Jeffrey  M.  Masson 
is  appealing  a  ruling  by  the  9th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  California  dis¬ 
missing  his  $10-million  lawsuit 
against  the  New  Yorker  magazine, 
book  publisher  Alfred  A.  Knopf  and 
author  Janet  Malcolm,  who  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  two-part  article  for  the  maga¬ 
zine,  about  Masson’s  firing  from  the 


Sigmund  Freud  Archives,  which  was 
later  expanded  into  a  book. 

Masson  charged  that  Malcolm 
fabricated  a  number  of  quotes  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him  and  that  the  quotes  were 
phrased  to  make  him  look  foolish.  He 
maintained  the  alleged  fabrication 
constituted  actual  malice. 

The  federal  court  in  San  Francisco 
found  Masson  failed  to  show  evi¬ 
dence  of  actual  malice  and  dismissed 
the  suit  before  trial. 


governor,  was  identified  by  editors  at 
both  papers  over  the  objections  of 
reporters.  Cohen  lost  his  job  the  day 
the  stories  appeared. 

Cohen  sued  the  newspapers  on  the 
premise  that  the  promises  of  confi¬ 
dentiality  amounted  to  an  oral  con¬ 
tract,  or  at  least  an  implied  contract 
that,  if  not  carried  out,  would  cause 
an  injustice. 

Cohen  was  awarded  $700,000  by  a 
Hennepin  County  jury  in  1988.  The 


“IVeVe  got  to  start  wondering  if  there’s  a  change  in 
the  wind,”  she  commented,  adding  that  public 
support  of  the  press  “isn’t  all  that  great.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  who  do  buy  into  the  notion  that  the 
government  knows  best.” 


That  decision  was  upheld  by  the 
federal  appeals  court. 

In  early  December  1990  the  Court 
said  it  would  hear  Cohen  V.  Cowles 
Media  Co. 

Public  relations  executive  Dan 
Cohen  sued  the  Star  Tribune  of  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul  and  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  for  breaking  reporters’ 
promises  of  confidentiality  to  him  as  a 
source  (E&P,  Sept.  9,  1989,  P.  11; 
Aug.  4,  1990,  P.  15;  Dec.  15,  1990,  P. 
19). 

Cohen,  who  had  been  promised 
confidentiality  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  candidate  for  lieutenant 


Minnesota  Court  of  Appeals  upheld 
the  $200,000  compensatory  award  but 
not  the  $500,000  in  punitive  damages. 
The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cided  4-2  that  a  reporter’s  confiden¬ 
tiality  pledge  is  not  a  legally  binding 
agreement  and  overturned  the  award. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  not 
yet  scheduled  arguments  in  the  case. 

Another  potential  threat  will  likely 
be  put  off  for  another  year,  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Commission¬ 
ers  on  Uniform  State  Laws  has 
revised  its  proposed  Uniform  Defa¬ 
mation  Act. 

(Continued  on  page  83) 
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A  buyer’s  market  for  newspapers 

Publishers  looking  to  sell  at  1987  prices 


By  George  Garneau 

The  recession  wreaking  havoc  with 
newspaper  profits  has  likewise  put  a 
damper  on  the  business  of  buying  and 
selling  newspaper  companies. 

“The  buyers  of  the  ’80s  are  the 
sellers  or  digesters  of  the  ’90s,”  said 
Drew  Marcus,  vice  president  at  New 
York  investment  banker  Henry  Ans- 
bacher  Inc.,  an  active  broker  of  news¬ 
papers. 

The  economic  downturn  in  the  last 
18  months  to  two  years,  tighter 
money  supply,  and  high  prices  for 
newspaper  companies  have  reduced 
the  number  of  newspapers  sold  last 
year  by  20%  to  30%  compared  with  a 
year  earlier,  Marcus  said. 

Formerly  acquisitive  companies  — 
such  as  Gannett  Co.,  Ralph  Ingersoll 
II’s  Community  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
William  Dean  Singleton’s  Media-News 
Group  —  have  been  noticably  quiet 
in  the  last  year,  either  shedding 
papers  or  trying  to  integrate  earlier 
acquisitions. 

Not  one  newspaper  over  100,000 
circulation  changed  hands  last  year, 
Marcus  said,  a  dramatic  decline  from 
the  1980s,  when  such  papers  were 
sold  at  the  rate  of  six  a  year. 

With  banks  increasingly  troubled 
by  bad  loans,  financing  has  dried  up 
for  highly  leveraged  newspaper  pur¬ 
chases  at  high  revenue  multiples, 
Marcus  said. 

Many  publicly  traded  newspaper 
corporations,  with  profits  eroding, 
have  slashed  budgets  for  capital 
expenditures  and  acquisitions. 

As  the  fortunes  of  newspapers  have 
dimmed  from  the  undervalued  cash 
generators  of  the  1980s,  financial 
investors,  such  as  Adler  and  Shaykin, 
owners  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  have 
played  a  decreasing  role. 

“Clearly  the  list  of  eligible  buyers 
has  shrunk,”  Marcus  said. 

Conditions  have  resulted  in  prices 
for  newspaper  companies  dropping 
by  as  much  as  25%,  Marcus  said. 

Still,  executives  at  public  newspa¬ 
per  companies  viewed  prices  as  too 
high,  remnants  of  the  1980s  media 
buying  frenzy. 

Gannett  Co.  vice  chairman  and 
chief  financial  and  administrative  offi¬ 
cer  Douglas  McCorkindale  estimated 
$800  million  worth  of  print  revenue 
was  on  the  market.  While  sellers 
were  asking  1987  prices,  he  said  at 
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PaineWebber  Inc.’s  annual  Outlook 
for  the  Media  conference  in  New 
York  last  month,  Gannett  was  think¬ 
ing  1990  realism. 

“We,  like  everybody  else,  are 
somewhat  hunkered  down  right  now,” 
Robert  Byerly,  McClatchy  Newspa¬ 
pers  vice  president  of  operations. 
“We  are  not  out  looking  around  for 
things  to  buy.” 

Byerly  said  tough  economic  times 
have  caused  “people  to  want  to  sell 
more  than  buy,  and  we  are  getting  a 
lot  of  people  interested  in  selling 
things  to  us.”  While  not  actively 
shopping,  Byerly  said,  if  a  property 
fits  McClatchy’s  criteria  and  is  afford¬ 
able,  “then  we’ll  go  for  it.” 

Even  companies  with  financing 
available  for  acquisitions  were  cau¬ 
tious,  especially  about  newspapers. 

“As  a  company,  we  have  elected 
not  to  add  to  our  television  properties 
or  to  our  newspaper  properties  at  the 
current  multiples  .  .  .  unless  they  are 
really  unique,”  said  Multimedia  Inc. 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
Walter  Bartlett. 


one-on-one  discussions  between  the 
seller  and  the  “best  buyer.” 

This  year,  Marcus  expects  a 
“decent  amount”  of  activity  as  some 
newspaper  companies  sell  off  proper¬ 
ties  incompatible  with  their  long-term 
strategies,  and  the  weak  economy 
forces  once  highly  profitable,  pri¬ 
vately  held  papers  into  economic 
trouble  —  and  on  the  market. 

There  are  fewer  than  250  indepen¬ 
dently  owned  daily  papers  remaining 
in  the  United  States. 

“We  have  a  good  pipeline  of  deals” 
possible  this  year,  he  said. 

Especially  in  the  economically 
troubled  New  England  area,  family- 
owned  papers,  facing  layoffs  and  pos¬ 
sible  financial  losses,  will  continue  to 
be  sold  to  conglomerates,  Marcus 
predicted. 

Robert  W.  Decherd,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  A.H.  Belo 
Corp.,  said  his  company  has  culti¬ 
vated  long  relationships  with  poten¬ 
tial  sellers  for  whom  the  poor  eco¬ 
nomy  gave  an  incentive  to  sell.  He 
said  at  the  PaineWebber  Media  Out¬ 


Conditions  have  resulted  in  prices  for  newspaper 
companies  dropping  by  as  much  as  25%,  Marcus 
said. 


Multimedia,  one  of  the  few  publicly 
traded  newspaper  companies  not 
reducing  its  acquisitions  capability, 
with  more  than  $300  million  available, 
said  any  purchases  would  focus  on 
entertainment  and  cable  television, 
“probably  not  in  more  tv  and  newspa¬ 
pers  unless  the  economy  in  those  two 
businesses  changes.” 

Park  Communications  Inc.  chair¬ 
man  Roy  Park,  also  remarking  on  high 
prices,  expressed  greatest  interest  in 
buying  radio  stations.  Unlike  newspa¬ 
pers,  radio  can  grow  without  incur¬ 
ring  added  expenses  for  newsprint 
and  delivery. 

“Assumptions  of  continued  growth 
and  higher  multiples  are  gone,”  Mar¬ 
cus  said. 

What  some  executives  have  called 
the  worst  newspaper  economy  in  a 
decade  or  two  has  resulted  in  a  change 
of  style  at  Henry  Ansbacher,  Marcus 
said.  Instead  of  pitting  buyers  to  bid 
against  one  another,  Marcus  seeks 


look  conference  that  he  was  “opti¬ 
mistic  we  will  make  some  deals  that 
really  make  sense  for  us.” 

Changing  conditions  have  altered 
the  positions  of  private  and  public 
companies  regarding  acquisitions, 
Marcus  said.  Whereas  public  compa¬ 
nies  are  trying  to  improve  cash  flow, 
cut  expenses,  and  sometimes  repur¬ 
chase  stock  to  improve  shareholder 
returns,  private  companies  that  have 
cash  and  less  obligation  to  boost 
shareholder  returns  are  in  a  better 
position  to  take  advantage  of  declin¬ 
ing  prices  in  a  weak  market. 

Marcus  was  positive  about  long- 
range  prospects  for  newspapers  once 
the  economy  recovers,  expected  in 
late  1991  or  1992,  because  of  their 
improving  circulation,  more  color  and 
zoning,  production  efficiencies  and 
oversupply  of  newsprint. 

Continued  economic  decline  this 
year  will  further  depress  prices,  he 
( Continued  on  page  65) 
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“What’s  the- 
Future  of  ' 
Newspaper 
Presses? 

“Color, 
Flexibility, 
Offset  and  Flexo? 


-F.d  Padilla,  .  -i*\ 

(  F.O,  Newspaper  Press  Division 
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"Man  Roland  Offset  and  Flexo 

presses  offer  publishers  the  best  of 
both  worlds. 

“Our  Flexoman  M  is  the  latest 
generation  of  the  most  widely 
accepted  flexo  press  in  North  America. 

“In  offset,  our  Mediaman  Press  is  the 
most  sdvanced  model  of  the  fastest- 
selling  offset  newspaper  press  in  the 
world  today. 

“And  our  Colorman  Press  continues 
to  be  the  top  choice  of  metropolitan 
newspaper  publishers  throughout 
the  world. 

“Worldwide,  MAN  Roland  is  a 
leader  in  newspaper  press 
technology,  engineering  and  service 
with  printing  press  sales  over  $1.3 
billion  annually. 

“For  you,  this  means  that  MAN 
Roland  is  here  for  the  long  run.  In 
addition  to  the  worldwide  acceptance 
of  our  equipment,  you’ll  have  the 
service  and  the  people  to  stand 
behind  our  products  in  the  years 
to  come. 

“When  you  invest  in  a  MAN  Roland 
press,  you  have  the  confidence  that 
we  are  committed  to  your 
continued  growth  and  success— 
whether  you  print  the  news  using 
flexo  or  offset. 

“For  newspaper  publishers,  that’s  the 
beet  of  both  worlds.” 


Every  Dimenaon  in  PrinC 


Newspaper  Press  Division 
333  Cedar  Ave. 
Middlesex,  NJ  08846-2499 
201 469-6600 
FAX:  201 469-8946 
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Newspapers  fared  well  In  legislative  battles 

No  major  actioris  taken  that  would  adversely  Impact  the  industry 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  newspaper  industry  fared  well 
in  its  legislative  battles  during  1990 
as  no  major  actions  were  taken 
that  would  adversely  impact  newspa¬ 
pers. 

During  the  year,  however,  the 
threats  loomed  large. 

Newspapers  escaped  from  pro¬ 
posed  recycling  regulations,  news¬ 
print  taxes,  advertising  taxes  and  reg¬ 
ulations,  and  the  regional  Bell  oper¬ 
ating  companies  did  not  move  into 
information  services  or  cable. 

Proposed  advertising  taxes  sur¬ 
faced  toward  the  end  of  the  year. 


notably  as  legislators  looked  for 
revenue  sources  during  the  heated 
budget  negotiations. 

One  proposal  would  have  cut  the 
advertising  deductibility  to  80%,  with 
the  other  20%  amortized  over  a  period 
of  years,  basically  on  the  premise  that 
advertising  has  a  longer  shelf-life  than 
a  year. 


The  issue,  however,  was  squelched. 

Advertising  was  also  set  to  take  a 
hit  from  two  bills  introduced  last  year, 
one  that  would  have  placed  severe 
restrictions  on  tobacco  advertising, 
essentially  allowing  only  for  tomb¬ 
stone  ads,  and  the  other  placing 
labeling  restrictions  on  alcohol  ads. 

By  the  time  the  tobacco  bill  came 
out  of  committee,  it  did  little  more 
than  strengthen  health  warnings  in 
advertisements,  with  any  copy  and 
art  restrictions  droppsd. 

Most  of  the  other  bills  attempting  to 
regulate  advertising  either  folded  or 
died  outright. 


Not  much  happened  on  the  tele¬ 
communications  front,  as  most  par¬ 
ties  involved  are  waiting  for  a  ruling 
from  Judge  Harold  Greene,  possibly 
in  the  spring,  on  w'hether  the  RBOCs 
can  expand  into  electronic  publish¬ 
ing. 

A  bill  was  introduced  last  year  to 
repeal  the  Newspaper  Preservation 


Act,  but  it  did  not  get  far  before  the 
Congress  adjourned. 

A  proliferation  of  recycling  bills 
surfaced  last  year,  although  they  did 
not  really  go  anywhere.  If  anything, 
they  served  as  a  preview  for  1991. 

Along  those  lines,  a  newsprint  tax 
was  proposed  in  19%  as  a  means  to 
raise  revenue  and  reduce  the  use  of 
virgin  pulp.  It,  too,  however,  did  not 
go  very  far. 

One  bill  that  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  president  was  criticized  by  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors. 

The  immigration  act,  while 
increasing  the  number  of  immigrants 
allowed  into  the  country,  was  cited  by 
ASNE  for  giving  the  secretary  of  state 
broad  powers  to  limit  immigrants 
based  on  their  political  beliefs. 

ASNE  president  Burl  Osborne, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  explained  that  while  a 
section  barring  aliens  for  their  politi¬ 
cal  beliefs  was  originally  deleted  from 
the  legislation,  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  later  added  language  giving  the 
secretary  of  state  the  authority  to 
restrict  entry  for  ideological  rea¬ 
sons. 

In  a  statement  released  by  ASNE, 
Osborne  noted  that  the  legislation 
was  “a  retreat  from  the  free-speech 
advances  made  in  recent  years.” 


By  the  time  the  tobacco  bill  came  out  of  committee, 
it  did  little  more  than  strengthen  health  warnings  in 
advertisements,  with  any  copy  and  art  restrictions 
dropped. 


Telecommunications  and  recycling 

Those  are  the  two  hottest  issues  expected  to 
surface  during  1991  in  the  federal  legislature 


By  Debra  Gersh 

While  much  of  the  proposed  federal 
legislation  affecting  the  newspaper 
industry  gained  little  ground  last  year, 
many  agree  it  served  as  a  preview  of 
what  to  expect  in  1991. 

Two  of  the  hottest  issues  expected 
to  surface  this  year  are  telecommuni¬ 
cations  and  recycling. 

On  the  telecommunications  front. 
Judge  Harold  Greene  is  expected  to 
make  his  long-awaited  ruling  whether 
the  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
will  be  allowed  to  get  into  electronic 
publishing.  While  industry  experts 


are  optimistic,  they  remain  cautious. 

In  addition,  a  House  bill  from  last 
year  that  never  got  past  the  draft  stage 
should  resurface.  It  would  lift  the 
manufacturing  restrictions  and  part  of 
the  restrictions  on  information  ser¬ 
vices,  allowing  the  phone  companies, 
among  other  things,  to  be  involved  in 
information  services  outside  their 
regions. 

Also  expected  to  resurface  are 
cable  bills  that  would  allow  the  tele¬ 
phone  companies  to  become  involved 
in  programming. 

A  bill  to  repeal  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  should  also  be  back. 


The  bill  would  repeal  the  act,  pre¬ 
venting  further  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ments,  but  allowing  those  in  existence 
to  remain. 

An  antitrust  bill  dealing  with  resell 
price  maintenance  should  pick  up 
where  it  left  off.  While  dealing  pri¬ 
marily  with  minimum  price-fixing, 
making  it  illegal  to  set  prices,  newspa¬ 
pers  are  seeking  an  exemption  to 
allow  them  to  set  the  maximum  sale 
price. 

There  also  could  be  a  new  set  of 
rules  from  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  early  in 
the  year  setting  ergonomic  guidelines 
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that  would  include  VDT  worksta¬ 
tions. 

One  of  the  hotter  environmental 
issues  for  1991  should  be  recycling, 
and  as  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  comes  up  for  reau¬ 
thorization  it  should  garner  even 
more  attention. 

Newspaper  lobbyists  are  seeking  to 
convince  Congress  that  the  industry 
voluntarily  is  moving  in  the  right 
direction,  leaving  little  need  for  reg¬ 
ulation. 


Recycling  and  advertising  issues 
might  overlap  as  a  truth-in-advertis¬ 
ing  issue  involving  what  is  recyclable 
and  labeling  recycled  products  could 
surface.  This  issue  seems  to  be  com¬ 
ing  from  the  state  level  up. 

Ad  taxes  are  almost  certain  to 
resurface,  especially  if  there  is  a  new 
tax  bill  this  year,  and  in  light  of  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  that  will  be  needed  for 
Operation  Desert  Shield  and  the  sav¬ 
ings  and  loan  bailout. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  another 
tobacco  advertising  bill  will  be  intro¬ 
duced,  as  the  anti-tobacco  forces 
seem  intent  on  getting  something 
passed. 


Although  it  is  uncertain  what  form 
the  regulations  could  take,  it  seems  as 
though  an  outright  ban  on  tobacco 
advertising  is  unlikely.  Health  warn¬ 
ing  regulations  may  gain  some  head¬ 
way,  as  could  another  attempt  at  lim¬ 
iting  such  ads  to  tombstone. 

On  the  heels  of  the  tobacco  regula¬ 
tions  are  alcohol  labeling  prooosals 
that  would  place  similar  health  warn¬ 
ings  in  ads  for  alcoholic  beverages. 

The  Postal  Service  will  issue  a  new 
rate  structure  at  the  beginning  of  the 


year,  and  may  re-examine  its  rates 
again  as  its  eventual  labor  contracts 
and  cuts  imposed  during  the  budget¬ 
ing  process  may  force  it  to  seek  addi¬ 
tional  revenue. 


News  to  troops 

The  Asbury  Park  (N.J.)  Press  has 
begun  delivering  50  copies  to  the 
troops  in  Saudi  Arabia,  through 
McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  for  transport 
to  an  area  where  80%  of  the  individu¬ 
als  are  from  New  Jersey  and  New 
York,  according  to  McGuire  Air 
Force  officials. 


ASNE  offers 
scholarships 

Sixty  college-bound  minority  high 
school  students  from  cities  nation¬ 
wide  have  won  $750  scholarships 
from  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  Foundation  in  the  fifth 
year  of  these  awards. 

Four  New  York  high  school  seniors 
won  matching  awards  sponsored  by 
the  New  York  Newspapers  Founda¬ 
tion,  and  one  Ohio  high  school  senior 
won  a  $750  award  sponsored  by  the 
Ohio  Newspaper  Foundation.  Nine 
judges,  comprised  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors,  reporters  and  journalism  educa¬ 
tors  chose  among  508  applications 
from  46  states,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 


Newhouse  grant 

The  United  Negro  College  Fund 
has  received  a  $2  million  gift  from  the 
Samuel  I.  Newhouse  Foundation  for 
scholarships  at  seven  colleges  in  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Louisiana. 

The  Newhouse  Scholarship  Fund 
will  ‘finance  scholarships  at  Miles 
College,  Oakwood  College,  Stillman 
College,  Talladega  College  and 
Tuskegee  University  in  Alabama,  and 
Dillard  and  Xavier  Universities  in 
New  Orleans. 


Newspaper  lobbyists  are  seeking  to  convince 
Congress  that  the  industry  voluntarily  is  moving  in  the 
right  direction,  leaving  little  need  for  regulation. 


tfED  INFORMAnON 
/ibUT  INSURANCE? 


p  1 


If  your  question  is  about  insurance  for  space 
shuttles,  oil  refineries,  ships  or  planes, 
we  can't  help. 

But  if  it's  about  personal  insurance,  we  can. 
When  it  comes  to  insuring  automobiles, 
homes,  and  small  boats,  we're  the  largest 
in  the  business.  We're  also  among  the 
biggest  writers  of  individual  life  and  health 
insurance. 

Next  time  you  have  a  question  about  personal 
insurance,  call  one  of  these  numbers. 


state  Farm  Insurance 
Home  Office:  Bloomington,  I 
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Advertising  overview  for  1990 

Newspaper  rep  firms  give  their  forecasts 


Compiled  by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

Newspaper  representative  firms 
are  predicting  in  their  forecasts  for 
1991  a  year  of  decline  in  advertising 
revenues. 

Most  categories  are  seen  as  being 
down  or  flat  in  linage,  with  only  one  or 
two  expected  to  increase. 

The  following  summaries  have 
been  included  to  give  the  best  overall 
picture.  The  firms  base  their  outlooks 
primarily  on  their  own  client  lists,  so 
some  focus  on  information  gathered 
from  larger  papers  and  some  will 
focus  on  the  smaller  papers’  perspec¬ 
tive.  Another  important  fact  to 
remember  when  reading  these  fore¬ 
casts  is  that  not  all  the  companies  look 
at  the  same  categories,  nor  do  they 
necessarily  prepare  their  reports  in 
the  same  format. 

Categories  that  were  not  covered 
by  at  least  two  of  the  companies  were 
omitted.  _ 

Overview 

Branham  Newspaper  Sales:  The 
newspaper  industry  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
serious  print  advertising  recession, 
undergoing  its  worst  period  in  almost 
20  years.  A  significant  shift  of  spend¬ 
ing  out  of  advertising  budgets  into 
promotion  plus  the  strength  of  more 
competitors,  such  as  targeted  direct 
mail,  weeklies,  and  cable  television, 
indicate  structural  changes. 

Retail  advertising,  suffering  from 
bankruptcies  of  major  and  smaller 
chains,  caused  many  to  decrease 
spending  on  newspaper  ads  because 
of  the  general  uncertainty  of  retailing. 
Advertising  decisions,  due  to  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  many  chains,  are  being 
made  by  coiporate  decision  makers 
who  see  cutting  advertising  as  a  way 
to  improve  profit  margins.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  because  of  competitive  pres¬ 
sures,  cannot  raise  rates  to  combat 
that  trend. 

Classified  advertising,  which  repre¬ 
sents  almost  40%  of  the  average  pa¬ 
per’s  advertising  revenue,  increased 
by  less  than  3%  last  year,  and  the 
weak  economy  will  restrict  its  growth 
for  another  year. 

National  rate  advertising  is  eroding 
because  rates  normally  reserved  for 
co-op,  dealer  association  or  retail 
advertisers  are  being  granted  to 
national  advertisers.  A  3%  decrease 
in  national  advertising  is  expected 


next  year.  Rates  should  increase  an 
average  of  6%-7%. 

Positive  signs  are  the  growing 
regionalization  of  marketing  bud¬ 
gets  for  major  consumer  brands,  and 
the  aging  baby  boom  generation  ap¬ 
proaching  middle  age,  increasing 
newspaper  readership  and  circula¬ 
tion. 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee:  The  advertising  industry  is 
undergoing  shifts  that  are  philosophi¬ 
cal,  technologically  driven  and  many 
related  only  to  the  economy. 

The  oil  supply  situation,  especial¬ 
ly  a  possible  shortage,  will  direct¬ 
ly  impact  many  of  the  advertising 
categories  that  have  shown  growth 
and  contribute  to  a  large  percentage 
of  national  business.  Because  of  the 
unforseeable  future,  projections  will 
be  based  on  the  assumption  of  a  stable 
international  picture,  readjusting 
later  as  events  dictate.  The  logic 
behind  the  report  is  based  on  current 
findings,  such  as  direct  mail  spending 
seeming  to  level  off,  and  broadcast 
tv  shrinking  slightly  due  to  slow 
cable  growth.  Newspapers,  generally, 
seem  to  do  better  than  the  economy  in 
good  times,  and  fall  short  of  U.S. 
economic  growth  when  times  are  bad. 

Landon:  The  economy  is  close  to 
zero  growth.  The  best  view  of  1991  is 
“sluggish.”  Inflation  will  climb  to 
over  5%  this  year.  Marketing  expen¬ 
ditures  will  continue  to  shift  from 
advertising  to  sales  promotion.  Mid¬ 
dle-market  and  suburban  newspapers 
will  see  flat  linage  performance.  Rate 
is  a  key  factor,  especially  since  more 
traditional  national  advertising  is 
going  to  newspapers  at  local  rates. 
Rate  increases  will  be  at  the  5%-6% 
level,  even  though  agency  media  buy¬ 
ers  do  not  foresee  client  spending 
keeping  pace  with  higher  rates. 

Advertising  expenditures  will  grow 
slower  than  ad  spending  in  other 
media.  National  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures,  especially  middle-market  and 
suburban,  will  be  flat  or  less.  Tradi¬ 
tional  national  sales  for  middle-mar¬ 
ket  and  suburban  papers  will  come 
from  aggressive  and  need-fulfilling 
work  with  “local”  field  factors. 
Value-added  programs  can  win  reve¬ 
nue.  Media-mix  is  critical  to  con¬ 
tinued  success  of  newspapers  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  advertisers. 
Newspapers  must  act  fast  and  act  in 


the  interests  of  accounts. 

Newspapers  First:  Newspapers 
have  to  do  more  strategic  selling  to 
new  customers  to  continue  to  be  com¬ 
petitive.  High-potential  prospects  are 
those  who  use  spot  television,  indi¬ 
cating  a  need  for  a  specific  market. 
The  regional  Bell  telephone  compa¬ 
nies  are  ideal  because  of  their  budgets 
and  need  for  specific  markets.  The 
advertisers  need  to  be  listened  to 
carefully  in  order  to  discover  and  fill 
their  needs.  To  get  new  advertisers, 
newspapers  need  to  go  to  them  with 
ideas,  not  just  space.  Thinking  needs 
to  be  directed  at  tomorrow,  investing 
time  in  future  sales. 

Papert:  National  advertising  should 
be  up  “slightly,”  reflecting  an  indus¬ 
trywide  forecast.  Middle-  and 
smaller-market  newspapers  will  not 
enjoy  the  same  forecast.  As  always, 
total  expenditures  will  be  “gobbled 
up”  by  major  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  the  average-sized  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  fortunate  if  they  break 
even. 

Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker:  Total 
advertising  expenditures  for  the  U.S. 
continue  to  be  on  the  downside.  Print 
media  has  suffered  more  than  elec¬ 
tronic,  but  both  continue  to  lose  mar¬ 
ket  share  to  the  “non-traditional 
media”  (direct  mail,  cable,  etc.).  In 
1989,  newspapers’  share  fell  to  26. 1% 
from  the  previous  year’s  26.4%. 

SFW’s  estimate  is  for  an  ROP 
space  decrease  of  between  1%  to  3% 
accompanied  by  an  FSI  estimate  that 
is  flat  in  dollars,  as  well  as  a  -I- 1%  to 
-I-  2%  increase  in  national  ROP  dollars 
and  for  a  3%  increase  in  FSI  dollars. 
National  retail  is  predicted  between 
flat  and  -t-  3%.  Recruitment  may  well 
suffer  a  double-digit  decline. 

Most  revenue  opportunities  are 
becoming  regional  in  nature  for  retail, 
classified,  national  and  co-op.  The 
three  areas  offering  the  best  potential 
for  a  combination  of  national, 
regional  and  local  business  and  selling 
opportunity  are  automotive,  food  and 
travel. 

While  the  advertising  industry  is  in 
a  down-cycle,  history  shows  that  an 
upturn  is  imminent.  A  recovery  in 
1991  seems  unlikely  from  all  the  data; 
most  agree  the  industry  will  bene¬ 
fit  from  positive  cyclical  changes  in 
the  1990s. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 
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n[origin  unknown]  1.  archaic:  MISER  2:  a 
crusty,  ill-tempered,  and  usu.  old  man 


Meet  Tom  Winship,  former  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe  (1965-1985)  and  current 
president  of  The  Center  for  Foreign 
Journalists.  He’s  also  E&P’s  columnist  for 
the  new  feature  “The  New  Curmudgeon.” 
and  he  can’t  wait  to  sink  his  teeth 
into  the  press.  ^ 


Tom  starts  spewing  forth  bis  wit 
and  wisdom  in  E&P’s 
February  2nd  ^ 

issue. 


Watch 
for  it! 
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Rep  forecast 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


Alcoholic  beverages 
Branham:  New  product  introduc¬ 
tions  are  continuing  across  the  board 
and  this  usually  provides  advertising 
for  newspapers.  While  new  products 
receive  strong  advertising  support, 
many  older  products’  budgets  are 
being  trimmed.  Thus,  advertising  will 
decrease  4%  to  5%  next  year. 

Another  damper  on  this  category  is 
the  uncertainty  over  regulations  cur¬ 
rently  proposed  by  state  legislatures 
and  Congress,  as  well  as  opposition 
from  consumer  groups,  such  as 
M.A.D.D.  (Mothers  Against 
Drunken  Driving). 

C.W.O.O.:  Alcoholic  beverage 
consumption  has  declined  due  to  a 
combination  of  a  more  health-con¬ 
scious  population,  tougher  driving 
laws  and  pending  legislation.  The 
return  of  this  category  to  newspapers 
is  unlikely  any  time  in  the  future. 

Landon:  This  year  will  be  the 
eleventh  consecutive  year  of  liquor 
sale  declines.  Consumers  are  drinking 
less,  but  what  they  are  drinking  is  of 
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Make  a  resolution  in 
1991  to  bring  more  women 
readers  to  your  newspaper 

Sisters  Syndicate,  distributor  of  women's  photo  and 
lifestyle  features,  offers  these  columns: 


Family 

Family  Man 
Wee  Reviews 
Child  Life 

Fashion 

Dress  For  Less* 
Street  Chic* 


Food 

Friends  For  Dinner* 

Cook's  Corner 
Fast  Food  Review 

Homo  And  Businoss 

Crabb  On  Computers 
Real  Cases  In  Real  Estate 
Handyma'am 


Sisters  Syndicata  (31 2)  348*0020 

422  West  Briar  Place.  Chicago.  IL  60657 


better  quality.  Therefore,  per  capita  I 
spending  for  alcohol  will  siciy  ida- 
tively  even.  Public  opinion  is  also  a 
factor  in  this  decline. 

Advertising  will  remain  flat,  at 
best,  for  middle-market  and  suburban 
newspapers.  The  most  productive 
sales  strategies  by  newspapers  will  be 
aimed  at  regional  and  local  decision 
makers  and  directed  at  promotion 
budget  potentials.  Special  project 
sells  and  co-op  potentials  can  be 
developed. 

Newspapers  First:  A  dramatic  drop¬ 
off  in  revenue  is  expected,  with  linage 
down  5%.  Although  40%  to  45%  of  all 
alcoholic  beverage  is  sold  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  newspaper 
spending  should  pick  up  in  the  fourth 
quarter,  it  will  still  be  significantly 
down.  To  compete,  newspapers  must 
qualify  that  premium  brands  are  sold 
predominantly  in  a  limited  number  of 
markets,  and  offer  advertisers 
regional  packages.  Alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  consumption,  due  to  social  atti¬ 
tudes,  has  declined  each  year.  So  it  is 
no  surprise  that  newspaper  linage  is 
also  down,  and  should  continue  its 
descent  in  1991. 

Papert:  Further  decreases  are 
expected  in  alcoholic  beverage  adver¬ 
tising.  A  continued  decline  in  sales 
will  translate  into  decreased  adver¬ 
tising.  Combine  that  with  the  fact  that 
people  are  drinking  less  and  the  only 
area  that  will  possibly  see  more  alco¬ 
holic  advertising  is  line  extensions  of 
some  existing  brands. 

SFW:  Advertising  for  this  category 
will  most  likely  decline  5%,  and  in 
no  way  can  be  considered  a  growth 
potential.  Beer  will  continue  to  use 
newspapers  only  for  new  product 
introduction,  holding  little  hope  for 
any  significant  revenue  increase. 
Liquor  leaders  will  continue  to  use 
newspapers  on  a  sporadic  basis,  but 
no  indications  of  plans  for  continuing 
programs. 

Automotive 

Branham:  Total  automobile  sales 
were  down  3.6%  from  the  same 
period  last  year.  Automotive  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  will  continue  to 
shift  from  factory  and  even  dealer 
association  spending  into  local  dealer 
advertising.  The  larger  production 
cuts  and  the  shift  to  dealer,  rather 
than  consumer,  incentives  by  manu¬ 
facturers  will  cause  a  softer  advertis¬ 
ing  environment.  Indecision  over  the 
course  of  incentives,  the  low  con¬ 
sumer  confidence  index  and  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  new  tax  hikes  all  point  to  flat 
advertising  next  year. 

C.W.O.O.:  Generally,  1991  does 
not  seem  to  offer  an  increase  in  ad 
expenditures.  The  import  market  has 
experienced  shakeouts,  creating 


niches  for  the  Asian  market  and  com¬ 
petition  for  more  established  Euro¬ 
pean  cars.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
for  domestic  advertising  activity,  no 
budgets  are  set  up  for  newspapers  as 
for  television  and  national  magazines. 
Money  for  newspapers  exists  for  mar¬ 
ket  support  and  co-op  dollars  with 
dealer  association  programs.  Dealer 
association  ad  linage  must  be  consid¬ 
ered  with  direct  factory  advertising 
linage  by  many  of  the  accounts  which 
run  at  dealer  rates  with  no  dealer  list¬ 
ing  (known  as  “local  market  sup¬ 
port”).  A  slight  improvement  over 
1990  performance  is  anticipated. 

Landon:  Domestic  automakers  are 
having  a  very  sluggish  year  and  1991 
looks  even  softer.  Imports  are  gain¬ 
ing  market  share  at  the  expense  of 
domestics.  The  instability  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  climate  has  created  a  “wait  and 
see”  attitude;  1991  automotive  adver¬ 
tising  planning  is  being  directed  by 
events  as  they  unfold,  especially  the 
Mideast  crisis  and  rise  in  gas  prices. 

The  outlook  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  less  than  in  1990  and 
certainly  less  than  the  growth  years  of 
the  1980s.  Dealer  associations  have 
decentralized  their  dealer  monies  and 
established  regional  offices  to  make 
advertising  decisions,  but  less  sales 
and  production  means  fewer  dollars 
to  dealer  association  advertising 
budgets. 

Newspapers  First:  The  domestic 
automotive  business,  expected  to 
show  a  sales  decline  and  slowdown, 
will  not  be  as  bad  as  the  1980-82 
slump.  Manufacturers  will  still  need 
to  continue  to  promote  during  the 
slow  sales  and  will  need  to  advertise 
new  products.  For  Asian  imports, 
dealer  associations  are  getting  stron¬ 
ger,  while  national  advertising  dollars 
have  been  reduced.  Most  Japanese 
manufacturers  have  redirected  the 
dealers  association  funds  to  spot  tv, 
and  local  dealers  are  funding  ROP 
through  single  signature  retail  funds, 
letting  ROP  support  spot  tv  buys. 
ROP  is  being  bought  at  local  rates, 
with  budgets  being  controlled  by 
regional  agency  offices.  European 
imports  will  continue  to  slow  down  in 
1991,  especially  due  to  the  Mideast 
crisis.  Overall,  the  forecast  is  flat. 

Papert:  Some  obvious  bright  spots 
exist  which  should  help  the  automo¬ 
tive  category,  notably,  Saturn  and 
Infiniti.  It  is  also  interesting  that  some 
of  the  newly  evolving  “networks” 
have  had,  or  anticipate  they  will  have, 
some  success  steering  regional  auto¬ 
motive  business  into  newspapers  and 
out  of  television.  Bloated  inventories 
should  also  help.  Advertisers  fre¬ 
quently  rely  on  newspapers  to  get 
those  cars  moving  while  looking  else¬ 
where  for  image  advertising.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  those  same  large  inventories 
and  uncertainty  in  the  economy  will 
mean  overall  linage  will  be  down, 
though  dollars  should  be  just  about 
the  same. 

SFW:  Automotive  is  expected  to  be 
up  2%  in  dollars.  Unlike  past  years, 
production  schedules  are  much  more 
in  line  with  sates.  This  lessens  the 
need  for  tactical  use  of  newspapers  to 
move  inventory.  New  domestic  and 
foreign  model  introductions  offer 
some  opportunities  for  healthy  sched¬ 
ules.  European  imports  show  positive 
signs,  based  primarily  on  slower  sales 
necessitating  higher  levels  of  adver¬ 
tising  activity.  Asian  advertising 
should  be  strong,  primarily  because 
of  a  perceived  opening  that  may  allow 
for  an  increase  share  to  30%  plus.  Gas 
and  oil,  plus  rentals  are  on  an  increase 
and  could  help  overall. 

More  selling  opportunities,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  regional  basis,  will  come 
from  the  push  for  dealer  association 
rates,  as  dealer  groups  and  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies  outside  Detroit  get 
involved  in  the  decision  making.  Any 
sales  process  that  includes  local  input 
is  to  newspapers’  advantage  because 
local  dealers  know  newspapers  sell 
automobiles. 

Financial 

Branham:  Financial  advertising  in 
newspapers  will  not  increase  until 
individual  investor  confidence  in  the 
stock  market  improves.  Few  financial 
firms  are  budgeting  advertising 
increases  for  1991.  National  ad  dol¬ 
lars  in  small  to  medium-size  newspa¬ 
pers  will  remain  flat  and  spending  in 
larger  newspapers  will  decrease  by  at 
least  2%. 

If  stocks  continue  to  drop  and  inter¬ 
est  rates  rise,  corporate  image  cam¬ 
paigns  and  direct  response  advertis¬ 
ing  promoting  the  services  of  broker¬ 
age  companies  will  be  reduced,  af¬ 
fecting  print  advertising  and  broad¬ 
cast.  Newspapers  should  benefit  from 
the  continued  advertising  of  credit 
card  companies,  with  campaigns 
designed  to  influence  the  payment 
decisions  of  cardholders. 

C.W.O.O.  Traditional  newspaper 
financial  advertising  derives  from 
banks,  brokerage  houses,  tombstone 
ads,  credit  cards,  mergers  and 
acquisitions  and  mutual  funds.  Real 
growth  potential  is  seen  for  mutual 
fund  advertising,  but  getting  ads  to 
run  in  local  papers  will  be  a  challenge. 
Banks  will  turn  to  local  newspapers 
more  to  inform  potential  customers  of 
new  branches  and  rates  now  that 
interstate  banking  regulations  have 
laxed.  New  issues  and  offerings  ad¬ 
vertising  potential,  due  tojunk  bonds, 
has  died  in  the  past  year.  However, 
whenever  a  local  business  or  munici¬ 


pality  looks  to  raise  capital,  or  notes 
come  due,  business  will  be  seen  here. 
Mergers  and  acquisitions  could  be  a 
growth  area  in  the  early  ’90s  as  proxy 
votes  and  proxy  battles  arise  when 
companies  turn  to  shareholders  for 
their  votes. 

Landon:  Banks  and  financial  adver¬ 
tising  can  be  most  positive  for  news¬ 
papers  in  1991,  as  they  will  benefit 
from  regional  advertising  to  counter¬ 
act  confidence  problems  from  the 
S&L  debacle.  Large  banks  will  move 
into  smaller  markets,  offering  retail 
programs  that  favor  the  newspaper 
medium. 

Emphasis  which  has  been  on  “rela¬ 
tionship  banking  services”  and 
“image”  advertising  will  switch  to 
retail  services,  offering  tremendous 
opportunities  for  newspapers  to  be 
the  leading  medium  for  this  message. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  stock  market 
and  Mideast  conflict  could  prompt 
more  investors  into  stable  bank- 
offered  investments.  The  duration  of 
these  two  factors  will  determine  the 
increase  or  decrease  in  advertising 
spending  to  promote  safer  invest¬ 
ments. 

Newspapers  First:  The  issue  busi¬ 
ness  will  remain  lethargic,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  decline  from  deregulation. 
No  change  is  expected  in  tombstone 
advertising,  due  to  the  increased  com¬ 
petitiveness  of  the  business  with  the 
entrance  of  banks.  The  continuation 
of  takeovers  and  proxy  flights,  as  well 
as  efforts  to  obtain  positions  on  the 
boards  of  directors,  will  bode  well  for 
advertising,  but  it  will  be  extremely 
selective  in  targeting  markets  where 
key  stockholders  reside.  Investment 
houses  will  continue  to  suffer  until  the 
economy  turns  around  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  investor  returns.  The  market¬ 
ing  and  promotional  efforts  of  Fidelity 
and  Dreyfus,  rulers  of  the  mutual  fund 
category,  will  determine  plus  or 
minus  linage.  Credit  cards,  the  most 
positive  area  with  increased  com¬ 
petitiveness  from  new  introductions, 
look  strong  for  ’91.  The  overall  fore¬ 
cast  is  down  1%. 

Papert:  Even  though  a  full-fledged 
recession  may  be  upon  us  by  the  time 
this  is  read  and  some  regional  econo¬ 
mies  will  be  impacted  dramatically, 
this  category  should  improve.  Due  to 
the  same  volatility  which  is  depress¬ 
ing  regional  economies,  additional 
mergers  and  acquisitions  and  adver¬ 
tising  of  different  financial  instru¬ 
ments  should  be  spurred.  A  slight 
growth  may  be  seen. 

SFW:  Without  a  recession,  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  could  be  flat,  but  it  is 
more  likely  to  be  down  1%  or  2%.  The 
savings  and  loan  scandal  has  nega¬ 
tively  impacted  on  linage  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Current  economic  uncertainty 


also  has  investors  staying  away  from 
the  market.  Generally,  expect  a  weak 
first  six  months,  with  linage  dropping 
anywhere  from  10%  to  15%.  The 
overall  financial  category  will  be  in 
tl.e  minus  2%  to  3%  range. 

Food/household  items 
Branham:  A  projected  3%-5% 
decline  in  ROP  advertising  will  occur 
this  year  but,  barring  a  prolonged 
recession,  advertising  should  im¬ 
prove  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Although  couponing  remains  the 
dominant  promotional  tool,  increased 
costs,  declining  redemption  rates  and 
concern  over  clutter  has  slowed 
growth.  While  90%  of  all  print  media 
coupon  distribution  was  done  in  FSls 
last  year,  the  boom  years  are  over. 
Competition  will  come  from  alternate 
distribution  vehicles,  such  as  targeted 
direct  mail,  Advo  and  in-store  mar¬ 
keting  techniques.  An  increase  in 
local  promotional  activity  will  benefit 
newspapers  as  more  responsibility  is 
placed  with  local  and  regional  manag¬ 
ers. 

C.W.O.O:  A  steady  erosion  of 
national  ROP  business  has  occurred 
during  the  last  decade.  Consistent 
users  continue  to  be  the  co-op  page 
advertisers.  FSI,  direct  mail  and 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


Ben  Bradlee  Jr. 


David  Regan 


,11  ■  \ 
Saundra  Keyes 


Ben  Bradlee  Jr.  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  local 
news  at  the  Boston  Globe.  He  is 
responsible  for  overseeing  the 
Globe’s  local  news  coverage  and 
supervising  the  largest  reporting  staff 
of  any  section  of  the  paper.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Gregory  L.  Moore,  who  was 
recently  named  deputy  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  He  previously  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Press-Enterprise  of 
Riverside,  Calif. 

David  B.  Regan  has  been  named 
publisher  of  the  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 
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Sentinel.  Regan,  general  manager  of 
the  Sentinel  for  the  past  seven  years, 
succeeds  Fred  D.  McPherson  III, 
who  had  been  publisher  since  1982. 
Regan  previously  worked  in  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  News-Times  of  Danbury, 
Conn.,  and  also  at  the  Times  Herald- 
Record  of  Middletown,  N.Y.,  where 
he  also  worked  as  assistant  to  the 
publisher  and  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager. 


Saundra  Keyes,  managing  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  will 
become  executive  editor  and  senior 
vice  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  on  Jan.  1, 
president/publisher  Peter  Ridder 
announced.  She  will  succeed  senior 
vice  president/editor  Larry  Allison 
Sr.,  who  will  retain  the  title  of  editor 
and  will  be  responsible  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

Both  newspapers  are  owned  by 
Knight-Ridder. 

Editorial  page  editor  John  Fried 
was  named  associate  editor  and  will 
work  on  special  editorial  page  prod¬ 
ucts.  He  will  report  to  Allison  and  will 
retain  his  position  on  the  editorial 
board. 

Keyes,  Bulletin  managing  editor 
since  1988,  was  previously  deputy 
managing  editor  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.  ) 
Sentinel.  She  has  also  worked  for  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Nashville 
Tennessean  and  USA  Today. 

She  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Utah  and  has  an  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
from  Indiana  University. 

Allison  has  been  editor  of  the  P-T 
since  1978. 


John  B.  Evans,  an  executive  vice 
president  at  News  Corp.,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  U.K.  to  work  with 
the  company’s  newspapers  there. 
News  Corp.,  which  is  controlled  by 
chairman  Rupert  Murdoch,  publishes 
The  Times  of  London,  as  well  as  the 
tabloid  Sun. 


The  Florida  Newspaper  Co-Op 
Association  elected  the  following  offi¬ 
cers  at  its  fall  sales  seminar:  Janet 
Stuiber  of  the  Tampa  Tribune,  presi¬ 
dent;  Ted  Johnson  of  the  Vero  Beach 
Press-Journal,  vice  president;  John 
Rachell  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post, 
treasurer;  Pam  Scheepers  of  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times,  secretary;  Patsy 
Maxwell  of  the  Lakeland  Ledger, 
historian;  Regina  Yates  of  the  Ft. 
iMuderdale  Sun-Sentinel,  publicity; 
Sandy  Sharpe  of  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat,  newsletter;  Lisa  Secunda 
of  the  Daytona  Beach  News-Journal, 
education;  and  Karen  Vitt  of  Florida 
Today,  membership. 

«  «  :|e 

Martha  O.  Pulliam  has  stepped 
down  as  publisher  of  The  Reporter  of 
Lebanon,  Ind.  She  is  succeeded  by 
James  R.  Mossman,  who  is  also  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  paper.  Pulliam, 
publisher  of  the  paper  for  nearly  50 
years,  is  the  grandmother  of  Vice 
President  Dan  Quayle. 

*  *  * 

William  Blummer,  formerly  the 
West  Coast  sales  manager  for  USA 
Weekend,  has  been  promoted  to 
director  of  West  Coast  sales.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  both  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Los  Angeles  advertising 
sales  offices.  He  had  previously 
worked  for  Scripps-Howard  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  and  most  recently  in 
New  York  for  Gannett/USA  Weekend. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  D.  Priory,  formerly  vice 
president/legal  affairs  of  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  Inc.,  has  joined  the  law 
firm  of  Dechert,  Price  &  Rhoads  as 
counsel  for  the  firm’s  labor  and 
employment  law  and  real  estate 
groups.  Priory  joined  Philadelphia 
Newspapers  in  1982,  serving  as  vice 
president  of  labor  relations  before 
heading  up  the  company’s  legal 
department  in  1984.  Prior  to  that,  he 
had  served  as  a  corporation  attorney 
and  director  of  labor  relations  for 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 


Edwin  W.  (Ed)  Parker  was 
recently  named  publisher  of  General 
Newspapers  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Morris  Newspaper  Corp.,  which 
publishes  the  Sun  News  of  DeLand, 
Fla.,  the  Deltona  (Fla.)  Enterprise 
and  the  Flagler  Grapevine  in  Bunnell, 
Fla.  Parker  has  been  general  manager 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  GNI 
since  1989.  ^ 

He  also  worked  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  both  the  DeLand  (Fla.)  Pen- 
nysaver  and  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 
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Pam  Dunlap  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Kankakee,  III.  She  joined  the 
paper  in  1986  as  an  advertising  sales 
representative  and  was  promoted  to 
assistant  retail  advertising  manager  in 
1989. 

*  *  * 

Peter  Hause  has  been  named 
Washington,  D.  C.,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  Insight  magazine.  He  will  be 
responsible  for  national  clients  and 
agencies  headquartered  in  the 
Washington  area,  as  well  as  those 
throughout  the  southeastern  U.S. 
Hause  has  previously  worked  as 
executive  director  of  corporate  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  Washington  Times  Corp. 
and  as  assistant  national  advertising 
manager  for  the  Washington  (D.C.) 
Times. 

*  *  * 

The  International  Association  of 
Graphic  Arts  Consultants  has  elected 
the  following  officers  for  1990-91: 
George  Reinfeld,  president;  Joseph 
A.  Becker,  vice  president;  Richard 
Quann,  secretary;  and  Robert  Lane, 
treasurer. 

#  «  « 

Vicki  Jones  has  been  promoted  to 
co-op  advertising  manager  at  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles.  She  is 
responsible  for  locating  co-op  funds 
for  the  newspaper  and  working  with 
classified,  national  and  retail  sales 
staffs  to  generate  co-op  advertising. 

Jones  replaces  Leo  Weilmann, 
who  retired  in  November.  Before 
being  promoted  to  her  current  posi¬ 
tion,  Jones  worked  as  an  account 
executive  at  the  Daily  News.  Previ¬ 
ously,  she  had  worked  in  advertising 
sales  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
was  manager  of  the  co-op  advertising 
department  at  American  Honda 
Motor  Corp. 

*  *  * 

Gustavo  Pupo-Mayo  has  been 
named  director  of  new  ventures  and 
customer  service  for  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  Publishing  Co.  Pupo-Mayo  has 
been  the  executive  assistant  to 
publisher  Dave  Lawrence  Jr.  since 
1989. 

In  his  new  role,  he  will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  exploring  new  business  oppor¬ 
tunities  as  well  as  the  company’s  cus¬ 
tomer  service  initiatives. 


The  San  Diego  Tribune  announces 
the  following  additions.  Jim  Golds- 
BOROUGH  has  been  hired  as  editorial 
page  editor.  He  comes  to  the  Tribune 
from  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury 
News,  where  he  was  associate  editor 
and  columnist  for  six  years.  Jim 
Wright  has  joined  the  city  desk  as  an 
assistant  city  editor  for  government 
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and  politics  after  nearly  five  years  as  a 
reporter  and  editor  at  the  Rocky 
Mountain  News  of  Denver.  Ann  Jar¬ 
musch  takes  over  as  art  and  architec¬ 
ture  critic  after  working  in  the  same 
position  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald 
for  three  years.  Bruce  Bigelow  has 
been  hired  as  science  writer.  He  pre¬ 
viously  had  worked  for  five  years  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  reporter  for  the  Associated 
Press.  Jeanne  Beach  Signer  is  the 
paper’s  new  society  editor.  She  had 
previously  worked  as  a  feature  writer 
for  the  La  Jolla  (Calif.)  Light. 

*  *  * 

Doug  Miller  has  joined  the  San 
Gabriel  Valley  Tnbune  of  Covina, 
Calif.,  as  retail  advertising  manager. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  supervision 
of  outside  sales,  telemarketing,  art 
and  related  support  staffs. 

Miller’s  30-year  career  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  has  most  recently 
included  15  years  with  Knight-Ridder 
Corp.  as  general  advertising  manager 
at  the  Star-News  in  Pasadena,  Calif., 
and  three  years  with  its  National 
Sales  Division  in  Los  Angeles. 

*  I): 

Bryan  Monroe,  assistant  director 
of  Knight-Ridder’ s  25/43  Project  in 
Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  has  been  promoted 
to  design  and  graphics  director  of 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 

Monroe,  who  has  worked  on  the 
project  targeting  readers  age  25  to  43 
since  1989,  was  formerly  graphics  edi¬ 
tor  and  director  of  photography  at  the 
Sun  News  in  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C. 

^  4c  * 

Edwin  Warfield  IV  was  elected 
president  of  the  American  Court  and 
Commercial  Newspapers  Inc.  at  the 
association’s  60th  annual  meeting.  As 
chairman  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Record  Co.,  publishers  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Daily  Record  and  Warfield’s, 
Baltimore’s  business  monthly  maga¬ 
zine,  the  new  president  was  first 
elected  an  ACCN  director  in  1984. 

* 

John  J.  Palumbo  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  director  of  promotion  at  the 
Journal-Bulletin  of  Providence,  R.I. 
He  joined  the  paper  in  1988  as  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

*  * 

Elaine  Norton  Hooker,  deputy 
director  of  corporate  communica¬ 
tions  for  the  Associated  Press,  has 
been  named  general  executive  in  the 
newspaper  membership  department 
at  AP  headquarters  in  New  York. 
Hooker  joined  AP  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  1974.  She  has  also  worked 
for  AP  in  Boston  and  Springfield, 
Mass. 


Karen  Funfgeld  has  joined  the 
News  Tribune  in  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
as  a  news/layout  editor  on  the  news 
desk.  She  previously  worked  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Evening  Phoenix  in 
Phoenixville,  Pa. 

LaCuesta  to  head 
joint  organization 

Lloyd  LaCuesta,  South  Bay  bureau 
chief  for  KTVU  in  Oakland,Calif., 
has  been  named  president  of  the 
Atlanta  ’94  Unity  Convention  Inc., 
the  non-profit  organization  coordi¬ 
nating  the  1994  joint  conventions  of 
the  Asian  American  Journalists  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Association  of 
Hispanic  Journalists,  the  Native 
American  Journalists  Association 
and  the  National  Association  of  Black 
Journalists. 

LaCuesta  is  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  AAJA,  heading  the  group 
when  the  idea  of  the  four-association 
convention  was  first  discussed. 

Also  elected  by  the  Unity  Conven¬ 
tion  were:  Don  Flores,  president  of 
the  NAHJ,  as  vice  president;  Thomas 
Morgan,  NABJ  president,  as  treas¬ 
urer;  and  Mark  N.  Trahant,  president 
of  the  NAJA,  as  secretary. 
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Top  10  stories 


Wire  services  rank  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  top  story 


The  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait  and 
the  multinational  response  was  listed 
by  the  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  as  the  top  story  of 
1990. 

In  AP’s  poll,  327  editors  and  news 
directors  ranked  the  stories.  The  list 
is  as  follows: 

(1)  Iraq  invades  Kuwait,  making 
hostages  of  thousands  of  foreigners 
and  setting  off  worldwide  military 
response. 

(2)  East  and  West  Germany  reunite 
after  more  than  four  decades  as  sepa¬ 
rate  countries. 

(3)  Political  and  economic  reforms 
throw  the  Soviet  Union  into  turmoil; 
moves  toward  sovereignty  are  afoot 
in  all  15  republics. 

(4)  The  savings  and  loan  bailout 
grows  ever  larger,  touching  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  son  and  five  senators. 

(5)  Relations  warm  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union. 

(6)  Budget  debate  between  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  president  drags  on  for 
five  months  before  a  package  con¬ 
taining  tax  increases  is  approved. 

(7)  U.S.  economy  suffers  a  slump; 
layoffs  and  foreclosures  rise  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

(8)  Fledgling  democracies  in  East¬ 
ern  Europe  are  threatened  by  ethnic 
turmoil,  economic  hardship. 

(9)  Panamanian  President  Manuel 
Noriega  surrenders  and  is  brought  to 
the  United  States  to  stand  trial  on 
charges  of  accepting  bribes  from  drug 
traffickers. 

(10)  British  Prime  Minister 
Margeret  Thatcher  steps  down. 

UPI’s  list  was  compiled  after  a  poll 
of  156  UPI  client  newspaper  editors 
and  broadcast  news  directors,  voting 
between  Dec.  3  and  Dec.  10.  In  past 
years,  the  story  that  garnered  the 
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most  cumulative  points  sometimes 
failed  to  gain  enough  first-place  votes, 
but  this  year,  the  Gulf  crisis  was  the 
lead  selection  of  128  editors  and 
broadcasters. 

UPI’s  list  was: 

(1)  Iraqi  invasion  of  Kuwait;  multi¬ 
national  response. 

(2)  Democracy  in  Eastern  Europe; 
German  union. 

(3)  End  of  the  Cold  War. 

(4)  Savings  and  loan  scandal. 

(5)  Nelson  Mandela’s  release  in 
South  Africa. 

(6)  White  House-Congress  budget 
struggle. 

(7)  Manuel  Noriega’s  jailing  in 
Miami. 

(8)  Fall  of  British  Prime  Minister 
Margeret  Thatcher. 

(9)  Growth  of  environmental  issues 
around  the  world. 

(10)  Independence  movement  by 
the  Soviet  republics. 

The  Religion  Newswriters  Associa¬ 
tion,  made  up  of  more  than  150  report¬ 
ers  who  cover  religion  for  the  secular 
press,  listed  their  top  religion  news 
stories  of  1990.  The  list  is  as  follows: 

(1)  The  easing  of  religion  restric¬ 
tions  after  the  fall  of  the  Berlin  wall 
and  collapse  of  communist  regimes  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

(2)  Sex  scandals  involving  Catholic 
Archbishop  Eugene  Marino  of 
Atlanta,  Bruce  Ritter  of  New  York’s 
Covenant  House,  a  rescue  mission  for 
runaways,  and  Allan  Boesak,  former 
president  of  the  World  Alliance  of 
Reformed  Churches. 

(3)  Southern  Baptist  conflict  moves 
to  state  and  local  levels  after  fun¬ 
damentalists  consolidate  control  by 
electing  another  fundamentalist  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  denomination,  Morris 
Chapman.  Some  moderates  withhold 
funds  from  convention  agencies  and 
two  top  denominational  press  editors 
are  fired. 

(4)  Two  San  Francisco  Lutheran 
congregations  disciplined  for  ordain¬ 
ing  and  installing  acknowledged 
homosexuals.  Controversy  also 
erupts  over  ordination  of  gay  male  to 
the  Episcopal  priesthood  in  New 
Jersey. 

(5)  Historic  conference  of  South 
African  black  and  white  churches 
ends  with  sweeping  denunciation  of 
apartheid.  Nelson  Mandela  is 
released  from  prison  and  greeted 
warmly  by  U.S.  religious  leaders  on 
tour  of  U.S. 

(6)  Supreme  Court  rules  that  no 


I  constitutional  right  exists  to  take  the 
I  hallucinogenic  drug  peyote  as  a  reli¬ 
gious  practice. 

(7)  Religious  groups  urge  non-mili¬ 
tary  solutions  to  Persian  Gulf  crisis. 

(8)  Rabbi  Meier  Kahane,  anti- Arab 
militant,  assassinated  by  Arab  gun¬ 
man. 

(9)  Vatican  warns  Catholic  theolo¬ 
gians  they  have  no  right  to  dissent 
publicly  from  official  Church  teach¬ 
ings  and  Pope  Paul  II  issues  guide¬ 
lines  aimed  at  deepening  Catholic 
identity  of  Catholic  universities  and 
colleges. 

(10)  U.S.  Catholic  bishops  engage 
public  relations  firm  and  polling  con¬ 
cern  to  conduct  nationwide  campaign 
against  abortion. 

Reuters  was  contacted  but  failed  to 
supply  a  list  to  E&P  prior  to  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  week’s  edition. 

Bob  Hope’s 
shows  off-limits 
for  the  press 

Bob  Hope  has  been  entertaining 
U.S.  troops  for  more  years  than  he’d 
probably  care  to  have  mentioned 
here,  but  coverage  of  his  recent 
shows  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  banned 
by  the  Pentagon. 

The  Defense  Department  report¬ 
edly  said  it  was  restricting  media  cov¬ 
erage  of  Hope’s  shows  in  the  Gulf  for 
two  reasons:  security  and  the  fear  that 
coverage,  “however  well  inten- 
tioned,  would  have  a  very  great  likeli¬ 
hood  of  being  exploited  by  the  Iraqis 
for  propaganda  purposes.” 

Although  a  spokesman  from  the 
DoD  could  not  be  reached  for  com¬ 
ment,  published  reports  indicated  the 
concern  was  that  the  Iraqis  might  use 
the  reports  to  show  Islamic  holy 
places  being  “defiled”  by  non- 
Muslim  soldiers. 

At  a  Christmas  Eve  news  confer¬ 
ence,  Hope  was  quoted  as  asking, 
“Did  I  ever  say  keep  the  press  away? 
I  live  for  the  press.  Honey,  that’s  not 
my  idea,  believe  me.” 

Admitting  surprise  at  the  restric¬ 
tions,  Hope  also  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  understood  the  reasons. 

Hope’s  shows  were  heavily  cen¬ 
sored  to  avoid  offending  the  Muslims 
in  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  only  woman 
permitted  to  accompany  him  was  his 
wife  Dolores.  A  number  of  female 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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ELMER  LINDLEY 

1942-1990 


Our  friend  and  colleague 
died  of  a  heart  attack  on  December  17, 10  years  after  he 
joined  the  United  Media  family.  Elmer  Lindley  was  much 
more  than  the  best  sales  representative  in  the  syndicate 
business.  He  was  a  friend  and  advisor  to  editors,  cartoonists, 
writers  and  other  colleagues.  He  delighted  in  sharing  his 
knowledge  and  thrived  in  his  relationships  with  creative 
people.  In  a  famous  presentation  some  years  ago  he  invented 
a  satiric  refrain;  “Anybody  can  sell  a  comic  strip.”  Elmer 
topped  that  refrain  with  the  real  facts.  Even  though  most 
comic  strip  sales  involve  very  little  money,  they  are  the  most 
difficult  of  all  sales.  No,  not  anybody  can  sell  a  comic  strip. 
And  certainly  nobody  in  the  history  of  our  industry  had 
mastered  the  form  more  effectively  than  Elmer  Lindley. 

We’ll  miss  ya,  pal.  But  we  know  a  part  of  you  will  always 
be  with  us.  Isn’t  that  right? 


The  people  of  United  Media  worldwide. 


Newspaper  industry  among  the  most  profitable 


Veronis,  Sublet  &  Associates  issues  its  1989  report 


By  George  Garneau 

Revenue  growth  slowed  in  1989, 
but  newspapers  remained  among  the 
most  profitable  of  media,  a  New  York 
investment  banking  firm  reports. 

Publicly  traded  newspaper  compa¬ 
nies  in  North  America  generated  pre¬ 
tax  operating  profits  of  $3.3  billion 
in  1989  on  4.2%  higher  revenue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Veronis,  Suhler  & 
Associates  Communications  Industry 
Report. 

While  their  revenue  grew  at  the 
slowest  rate  in  five  years,  newspaper 
companies  reported  1989  pretax  oper¬ 
ating  profit  margins  of  17.4%,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  14.1%  average  for  all 
media  companies.  Only  broadcasters, 
17.6%,  and  business  information  ser¬ 
vices,  17.5%,  had  higher  operating 
margins,  the  report  says. 


ment  enjoyed  the  biggest  revenue 
growth,  25%  and  21%,  respectively. 
The  average  revenue  increase  for 
publicly  held  communications  com¬ 
panies  was  10.8%,  below  the  previous 
five-year  average  of  13%.,  while  aver¬ 
age  expenses  grew  8.6%  a  year. 

Newspaper  revenue  growth  in  1989 
declined  to  4.3%,  from  6%  in  1988. 
Classified  ad  spending  grew  2.7%, 
and  free-standing  inserts,  which,  like 
classified,  grew  in  double-digit  annual 
figures  in  the  mid  1980s,  slipped  to  a 
7%  increase. 

Despite  sluggish  revenue  growth, 
the  newspaper  companies  that  were 
tracked  reported  pretax  operating 
profits  rose  6%  in  1989,  from  2.9% 
growth  a  year  earlier.  The  gain  was 
“primarily  due”  to  Gannett  Co., 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.,  News  Corp.  and 
Washington  Post  Co.,  the  report  said. 


Despite  sluggish  revenue  growth,  the  newspaper 
companies  that  were  tracked  reported  pretax 
operating  profits  rose  6%  in  1989,  from  2.9%  growth  a 
year  earlier. 


The  eighth  annual  report  tracks  the 
financial  performance  of  341  commu¬ 
nications  companies  as  reported  to 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  from  1985  through  1989.  It 
includes  39  U.S.  and  Canadian  com¬ 
panies  whose  newspaper  holdings 
account  for  most  of  their  revenues 
and  50%  of  the  newspaper  industry. 

Newspaper  publishing  remained 
the  largest  communications  segment 
tracked,  generating  1989  revenues  of 
$19.2  billion.  Next  in  line  was  radio 
and  television  broadcasting,  at  $16.9 
billion. 

In  a  separate  report  last  year,  Vero¬ 
nis,  Suhler  &  Associates  figured  pub¬ 
licly  and  privately  owned  newspapers 
took  in  $41  billion  in  1989  and  pro¬ 
jected  average  annual  revenue  growth 
of  6.6%  through  1994  —  6.7%  from 
advertising  and  5.9%  from 
circulation  —  making  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers  a  $57  billion  business  in  1994,  $61 
billion  when  weeklies  are  included. 

Newspapers  and  broadcasters  had 
the  least  revenue  growth  in  1989, 
4.2%  and  3.6%,  respectively,  while 
cable  television  and  filmed  entertain¬ 


profit  margins  for  1989,  7.5%,  with 
filmed  entertainment,  recorded  music 
and  ad  agencies  next  lowest,  around 
9%. 

Newspapers  had  the  fourth  biggest 
operating  cash  flow  margin,  21.6%, 
after  cable  television,  38%;  business 
information  services,  24.4%;  and 
radio  and  television,  22.6%.  Operat¬ 
ing  cash  flow  margin  is  calculated  by 
dividing  operating  cash  flow  by 
revenue. 

Business  information  services, 
operated  by  several  prominent  news¬ 
paper  companies,  still  recorded  dou¬ 
ble-digit  growth  of  10. 1%  in  1989  but  it 
was  the  slowest  growth  in  the  four 
years  tracked. 

At  the  same  time,  business  infor¬ 
mation  recorded  the  greatest  five- 
year  increase  in  operating  profit  mar¬ 
gins  of  the  communications  industry, 
2.7%. 

In  its  five-year  outlook,  Veronis, 
Suhler  projected  business  informa¬ 
tion  services  would  enjoy  the  biggest 
annual  revenue  growth  of  any  com¬ 
munications  segment,  8.6%  a  year. 


They  reported  operating  income  in¬ 
creases  averaging  17%,  over  $35  mil¬ 
lion  each,  plus  average  operating 
profit  margins  rising  to  21.2%  and 
revenue  gains  slightly  higher  than  the 
industry  average  of  4%. 

Newspaper  companies  earned  the 
highest  operating  income  return  on 
assets  in  the  communications  in¬ 
dustry  —  20.9%,  double  the  industry 
average  —  the  report  finds.  Operat¬ 
ing  income  return  on  assets  is  figured 
by  dividing  1989  pretax  operating 
income  by  the  average  of  1988  and 
1989  assets. 

Newspapers  also  reported  the  high¬ 
est  operating  cash  flow  return  on 
assets,  25.9%.  Operating  cash  flow 
return  on  assets  is  figured  by  dividing 
1989  operating  cash  flow  by  the  aver¬ 
age  of  1988  and  1989  assets. 

While  newspaper  operating  profit 
margins  rebounded  somewhat  in  1989 
from  a  year  earlier,  they  have 
declined  0.6%  since  1985. 

Profit  margins  in  the  communica¬ 
tions  industry  have  slipped  0.5%  on 
average  since  1985. 

Book  publishing  earned  the  lowest 


Conn,  dailies 
appoint  Landon 


Effective  Jan.  1,  The  Advocate 
and  Greenwich  Time,  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn.,  have 
appointed  Landon  Associates  to  be 
their  retail  advertising  representative. 
The  newspapers  have  a  combined  cir¬ 
culation  of  44,391  daily  and  53,796 
Sunday. 


Belo  gift 
leads  to 


photo  purchase 


The  Museum  of  African-American 
Life  and  Culture  announced  the 
acquisition  of  the  Sepia  Magazine 
Photograph  Collection,  made  possi¬ 
ble  by  a  gift  from  A.H.  Belo  Corpora¬ 
tion,  a  Dallas-based  media  company. 

The  collection  consists  of  more 
than  43,000  black-and-white  photo¬ 
graphs,  slides,  negatives  and  past 
issues  of  the  magazine,  a  forerunner 
of  Ebony  magazine  published  in  Fort 
Worth  from  1945  to  1983.  The  collec¬ 
tion  chronicles  black  American  life 
over  four  decades. 
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San  Francisco  mayor 

By  M.L.Stein 

San  Francisco  became  the  first 
major  American  city  to  adopt  an  ordi¬ 
nance  regulating  video  display  termi¬ 
nals  when  Mayor  Art  Agnos  signed 
the  measure  on  Dec.  27. 

Under  an  agreement  reached  in  the 
mayor’s  office  a  few  days  earlier, 
both  labor  and  business  will  support 
amendments  extending  the  manda¬ 
tory  compliance  period  from  two  to 
four  years. 

However,  the  amendments  must  be 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Supervi¬ 
sors,  which  rejected  all  amendments 
when  it  voted  for  the  ordinance  on 
Dec.  17.  The  amendments  are  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  heard  by  a  board  committee 
on  Jan.  3  and  are  expected  to  reach 
the  full  board  on  Jan.  7.  The  ordi¬ 
nance  takes  effect  in  30  days  from  the 
signing  date. 

The  business  community,  including 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
had  voiced  strong  opposition  to  the 
ordinance  when  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced. 


News  Tech  year-in-review  begins 
on  Page  40. 


“It  should  not  be  interpreted  that 
we’re  jumping  up  and  down  with 
glee,”  said  Jesse  Knight,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Agency, 
which  runs  the  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  operations  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

“This  is  just  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances.” 

The  ordinance  requires  business¬ 
es  with  15  or  more  employees  to  pro¬ 
vide  adjustable  computer  screens 
with  anti-glare  shields,  detachable 
keyboards,  wrist  rests,  state-of-the- 
art  chairs  and  other  equipment 
designed  to  avoid  repetitive  stress 
injuries  linked  to  VDT  operation. 

Employers  also  must  provide  alter¬ 
nate  work  breaks  to  employees  who 
routinely  perform  “repetitive  key¬ 
board  motions”  for  four  hours  or 
more  per  shift. 

The  two  San  Francisco  dailies  have 
said  they  already  have  made  most  of 
the  improvements  called  for  in  the 
new  law. 

Its  enforcement  will  be  carried  out 
by  the  city  health  department,  which 
also  will  consider  employers’  re¬ 
quests  for  exemptions  or  waivers  to 
the  regulations. 

A  seven-member  advisory  commit¬ 
tee  will  be  established  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  make  recommendations  for 


signs  VDT  law 


protecting  VDT  workers  from  possi¬ 
ble  radiation  emissions. 

In  a  statement  issued  in  connection 
with  the  signing.  Mayor  Agnos  said, 
“This  legislation,  and  the  accompany¬ 
ing  amendments,  will  insure  that  San 
Francisco’s  workers  are  protected 
from  painful  injuries  in  a  way  that 
won’t  drive  business  from  the  city.” 

Business  leaders  also  had  com¬ 
plained  the  measure  would  discour¬ 
age  new  companies  from  moving  to 
San  Francisco. 

The  amendments  —  designed  to 
give  businesses  some  breathing  room 
and  make  it  easier  for  them  to  adjust 
to  the  ordinance  —  are  as  follows; 

•  All  VDT  workstations  and  equip¬ 
ment  purchased  after  12  months  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  ordinance  must 
meet  the  new  regulations. 

•  Within  30  months,  employers 
must  upgrade  existing  VDT  worksta¬ 
tions  and  equipment  up  to  $250  per 
station. 

•  Within  48  months,  employers 
must  replace  or  upgrade  any  remain¬ 
ing  VDT  stations  and  equipment  to 
comply  fully  with  the  ordinance. 

Some  business  executives  agreed 
they  could  live  with  the  regulations. 

Two  days  before  the  signing.  Dale 
Carlson,  a  vice  president  at  the 
Pacific  Stock  Exchange,  was  quoted 
in  the  Chronicle  as  saying:  “It  won’t 
be  very  long  before  San  Francisco  is 
joined  by  other  cities  and  counties. 
Business  got  a  compromise  it  can  live 
with.  Labor  got  something  they  can 
point  to  as  landmark  legislation.  It’s 
win-win.” 


Tampa  Tribune 
to  sponsor 
Super  Bowl  clinic 

The  Tampa  Tribune  is  the  official 
newspaper  sponsor  of  the  1991  NFL 
Pro  Set  Super  Bowl  XXV  Football 
Clinic,  which  is  now  held  annually  in 
conjunction  with  the  Super  Bowl. 

The  1991  Football  clinic  will  be  held 
on  Saturday,  Jan.  19,  at  Tampa  Sta¬ 
dium,  and  will  be  attended  by 
approximately  2,300  West  Central 
Florida  children,  all  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  16.  The  purpose  of  the 
clinic,  according  to  the  NFL,  is  to 
give  youths  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  football  skills  by  work¬ 
ing  with  current  NFL  pl.iyers,  and  to 
stress  the  importance  of  staying  in 
school  and  oft  drugs. 


Gannett 

Foundation 

Fellowships 

in 

Asian  Studies 
for 

Journalists 

University  of 
Hawaii 

1991-1992 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 


OPPORTUNITY  for  up  to  six 
American  journalists,  preferably 
mid-career,  to  broaden  their 
knowledge  of  Asia  through  an 
academic  year  of  Asian  studies  at  the 
University  of  Hawaii-Manoa. 

COMMENCING  August  15,  1991. 
Concluding  May  31, 1992.  Partially 
funded  trip  to  .\sia  follows. 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT:  Stipend 
$18,000.  Tuition  and  fees.  Economy 
round  trip  to  Hawaii  from  conti¬ 
nental  U.S.  or  comparable  air  fare 
costs.  Portion  of  travel  costs  for 
Asia  trip. 

PROGRAM  includes  area  and 
language  study  focused  on  a 
country  or  region  of  Asia.  Some  400 
courses  with  Asia-related  content 
are  taught  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii. 

DEADLINE:  March  15,  1991. 
ADDRESS  for  application  forms: 
Gannett  Foundation  Fellowship 
Committee,  School  of  Hawaiian, 
Asian  and  Pacific  Studies,  University 
of  Hawaii,  1890  East- West  Road, 
Moore  HaU  315,  Honolulu,  HI  96822. 
Telephone.  (808)  956-2210. 
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Cut  costs 

(Continued  from  page  13} 


on  all  cost  fronts  in  an  effort  to  offset 
eroding  revenue  streams,”  he  said. 

Short-term  prices  for  paper  and 
other  supplies  will  remain  unstable 
due  to  strikes  at  paper  mills  and 
uncertainty  over  the  flow  of  oil  from 
the  Middle  East. 

Sobering  horizon 

Medenica  of  the  New  York  Times 
Co.  admitted  that  predictions  for  1990 
to  be  the  bottom  of  the  trough  turned 
out  wrong  and  was  more  modest  for 
this  year. 

Newspapers  last  year  rediscovered 
basic  truths;  They  have  large  fixed 
costs  and  are  inextricably  linked  to 
the  economy.  The  year  ended  one  of 
the  longest  economic  expansions 
since  the  1960s  and  left  newspapers  in 
a  recession,  anticipating  “another 
year  of  decline”  this  year. 

Aided  by  low  1990  newsprint 
prices,  cost  cutting  came  “perilously 
close  to  muscle  after  cutting  fat  for  the 
last  couple  of  years,”  Medenica  said. 
“The  next  round  of  cost  cutting  will 
be  painful  and  difficult.” 

He  said  newspapers  were  con¬ 
fronting  a  “double  whammy”  of  neg¬ 
ative  cyclical  and  secular,  or  perma¬ 
nent,  trends.  The  permanent  prob¬ 
lem,  accounting  for  20%  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation,  is  newspapers’  slowly 
declining,  but  still  biggest,  piece  of 
the  total  advertising  pie,  he  said. 

As  newspapers  cut  costs  to  adapt  to 
cyclical  downturns,  they  must  take 
care  “not  to  cut  the  muscle  that  is  so 
important  in  fighting  the  secular  battle 
for  losing  ad  share,”  he  said. 

He  anticipated  1^1  ad  revenues  to 
be  flat  or  up  1%  while  costs  rise  3%  to 
4%,  mainly  because  of  labor  and  ben¬ 
efits,  and  another  year  of  declining 
profit  margins. 

Some  publishers,  fearing  the  toss  of 
readers,  will  be  cautious  about  circu¬ 
lation  pricing,  he  predicted. 

Medenica  said  he  was  “worried” 
about  newspapers  planning  for  a  1991 
recovery — “In  some  ways,  it  may  be 
more  of  a  best-case  scenario” — 
because  that  assumption  could  turn 
out  as  wrong  as  predictions  for  a  1990 
recovery. 

Asked  about  the  return  of  retail 
advertising,  Medenica  said,  “I  think 
we  won’t  come  back  as  quickly  as  we 
went  down.”  He  predicted  modest 
growth  and  possibly  no  return  to 
levels  of  the  mid-1990s. 

He  also  saw  positive  trends  for 
newspapers:  slowing  growth  in 
broadcast  television  revenue  and 
major  postal  cost  increases  this  year 


for  direct  mailers. 

“Nineteen-ninety-one  will  be  a  dif¬ 
ficult  year  for  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try,  but  we  will  remain  profitable  and 
viable,”  Medenica  said.  “As  the  eco¬ 
nomy  recovers,  so  will  we,  and  profits 
will  begin  to  rise  disproportionately 
as  they  have  fallen  [last  year];  1992 
should  be  our  year  of  recovery,  with 
strong  and  accelerating  profit  gains.” 

Affiliated  Publications 

A  recession,  if  not  a  depression  in 
New  England,  will  sharply  reduce 
1990  profits  at  Affiliated  Publications 
Inc.,  according  to  William  O.  Taylor, 
publisher,  chairman  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer. 

Nine-month  1990  revenues  were 
flat,  with  income  from  continuing 
operations  down  sharply. 

At  the  Boston  Globe  after  three 
quarters,  revenue  fell  2.4%  from  a 
year  earlier  and  operating  income 
dropped  26%.  Ad  volume  fell  6.2%, 
with  classified  leading  the  plunge  at 
14%. 

The  outlook  for  this  year  was  for 
flat  ad  revenue  as  linage  declines  6% 
and  rates  rise  5.5%-6%. 

Affiliated  froze  dividends  at  60  a 
share  for  1991,apayoutof$17  million. 

One  goal  the  Globe  achieved  last 
year:  raising  its  national  ranking  in 
color  run-of-press  linage  to  23rd,  from 
45th.  Color  printing  capacity  helped 
the  retail  category,  Taylor  said. 

The  Globe  last  year  added  two  Sun¬ 
day  zoned  editions,  bringing  the  total 
to  five,  with  no  evidence  that  zoning 
reduced  full-run  advertising.  Sunday 
real  estate  and  business  sections 
expanded  and  a  Sunday  movie  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  Friday  music  section  were 
started. 

The  company  capitalized  on  “syn- 
ergystic  opportunities”  with  its  BPI 
subsidiary,  adding  Globe  copy  to 
BPl’s  entertainment  wire  and  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  Globe  copy  from  the  Holly¬ 
wood  Reporter,  Billboard,  American 
Film  and  the  entertainment  wire 

Taylor  said  the  Globe  was  using 
localized  Billboard  charts  and  was 
considering  syndicating  the  charts  to 
newspapers  around  country. 

Circulation  revenue  grew  last  year 
from  a  1989  price  increase  of  350. 

The  Globe  reduced  its  news  hole 
1%  to  2%  last  year.  Trimming  the 
magazine  saved  $1  million.  The  paper 
can  trim  its  news  hole  further  this  year 
but  was  reluctant  to  do  so,  he  said. 

The  Globe  managed  to  save  $2.4 
million  a  year  by  reducing  pressroom 
staffing. 

Taylor  was  optimistic  on  the 
strength  of  core  business.  He 
expected  profit  margins  at  the  Globe 
would  return  to  the  20%  range  by  the 
mid-1990s. 


Taylor  projected  staff  cuts  this  year 
without  layoffs.  A  subsequent 
announcement  said  100  jobs  would  be 
eliminated  over  five  years. 

On  April  1,  the  Globe  will  charge 
500  outside  metropolitan  Boston, 
adding  $1 .7  million  in  annua!  revenue. 
Expanding  the  increase  to  the  full  cir¬ 
culation  area,  “if  circumstances 
require  it,”  would  add  up  to  $15  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  revenue. 

Capital  spending  this  year  was  set 
at  $27  million,  most  of  it  for  pagina¬ 
tion  and  on-line  inserting  equipment 
at  the  Globe. 

Taylor  called  acquisition  prospects 
this  year  “very  minimal.” 

Development  of  a  total-market- 
coverage  shopper  for  the  Boston  area 
was  on  hold.  Affiliated  has  an  equity 
interest  with  option  to  buy  a  shopper 
operating  at  250,000  circulation  with 
plans  to  expand  to  the  full  market. 

A.H.  Belo  Corp. 

A.  H .  Belo  Corp. ,  buoyed  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  strong  Texas  economy, 
reported  1990  linage  was  running  1% 
higher  than  a  year  earlier  at  its  flag¬ 
ship  Dallas  Morning  News. 

In  classified,  auto  was  up  8.3%, 
employment  flat,  real  estate  down 
9.8%.  Retail  was  up  less  than  1%  and 
general  declined  8%. 

Despite  the  slight  gain  overall,  run- 
of-press  linage  remained  at  92%  of 
1984  levels,  before  the  oil-based 
regional  economy  collapsed. 

Circulation  grew  strongly  —  4% 
daily,  6%  Sunday  —  exceeding  gains 
at  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

President  and  chief  executive  offi¬ 
cer  James  Sheehan  projected  “slow 
and  steady  growth”  this  year,  barring 
a  deep  economic  downturn. 

He  expected  retail  linage  this  year 
would  decline  1%,  general  advertising 
would  rise  several  points,  and  classi¬ 
fied  would  drop  several  points.  A 
modest  improvement  in  auto  would 
be  unable  to  offset  mid-single  digit 
declines  in  real  estate  and  help- 
wanted. 

Publishing  revenues  this  year  will 
increase  slightly  with  the  help  of  last 
year’s  6%  hike  in  ad  rates  and  2%  to 
4%  more  revenue  from  anticipated 
circulation  growth. 

The  work  force  will  remain  stable 
and  receive  normal  salary  increases. 

Publishing  profits  nonetheless  were 
expected  to  decline  this  year  due  to 
newsprint  price  increases  and  a  con¬ 
tinued  soft  ad  environment,  Sheehan 
said.  He  expected  discounts  would 
partially  offset  newsprint  price 
increases. 

A  lawsuit  filed  by  the  Times-Herald 
over  syndication  rights  cost  Belo  100 
a  share  on  earnings  last  year.  Despite 
its  victory,  Belo  could  incur  further 
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costs  from  the  Times-Herald’s 
appeal. 

The  Morning  News  lost  a  bid  for 
advertising  from  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  on 
an  appeal  by  the  Times-Herald. 

Belo’s  five  television  stations  were 
expected  to  yield  mid-single  digit 
revenue  increases  last  year  and  this 
year. 

Belo  chairman  Robert  W.  Decherd 
said  the  company  was  focusing 
acquisition  efforts  on  mid-sized  news¬ 
papers  with  growth  potential.  It  has 
long  relationships  with  some  family- 
owned  papers,  which  could  be  pushed 
to  sell  by  currently  difficuu  economic 
conditions,  he  said. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  is  suffering 
along  with  the  businesses  it  covers, 
said  Peter  Kann,  the  president,  chief 
operating  officer  and  next  chairman. 

Kann  emphasized  the  company’s 
strategy  as  a  worldwide  business  ] 
news  and  information  service  with  a 
priority  on  global  expansion,  new 
products  and  better  packaging  of  its 
print  and  electronic  products. 

Predicting  that  distinctions 
between  print  and  electronic  media 
would  diminish,  he  said  Dow  Jones 
would  link  its  products  and  could 
expand  operations  in  business  maga¬ 
zines  and  business  television. 

Kann  said  “lousy”  U.S.  economic 
conditions  depressed  Wall  Street 
Journal  financial  ad  linage  and  Tele¬ 
rate  Inc.’s  U.S.  sales  of  financial 
information.  Ottaway  newspapers 
suffered  declining  ad  linage,  espe¬ 
cially  classified. 

He  expected  1990  operating  earn¬ 
ings  30%  lower,  or  $1.02  to  $1.06  a 
share,  compared  with  $1.52  in  1989. 
Fourth-quarter  1990  results  will 
include  a  charge  of  a  share  for  staff 
reductions. 

Last  year  saw  expanded  presence 
in  Europe,  with  partnerships  giving 
Dow  Jones  part  ownership  of  24  busi¬ 


ness  publications. 

Kann  expected  1991  to  be  “tough,” 
with  controllable  costs,  including 
salaries,  flat.  The  company  has  closed 
some  offices,  tabled  nonessential 
projects  and  eliminated  some  jobs, 
but  without  affecting  quality  or  com¬ 
petitiveness,  Kann  said. 

Kenneth  Burenga,  senior  vice 
president  and  general  manager,  said 
business  publications  suffered  single¬ 
digit  linage  declines  growing  to  dou¬ 
ble  digits  as  1990  progressed.  Nine- 
month  1990  linage  was  9%  below  a 
year  earlier.  Financial  linage  was 
down  17%  and  no  improvement  was 
expected  any  time  soon.  General  lin¬ 
age  was  down  5%. 

The  European  Journal  began  print¬ 
ing  last  year  in  England,  the  third 
European  site,  and  circulation  rose 
1 1%  to  52,000  as  ad  revenue  rose  14% 
on  5%  more  linage. 

Circulation  of  the  Asian  edition 
grew  8%  to  40,000  as  advertising  was 
soft.  Production  was  planned  to  come 
from  a  fourth  site,  in  Bangkok,  begin¬ 
ning  this  year. 

Barron’s  circulation  rose  to 
241,000,  but  ad  linage  dropped  6.5% 
last  year. 

Burrenga  said  the  1991  strategy  was 
to  raise  ad  and  circulation  rates  at 
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most  business  publications.  Journal 
ad  rates  were  to  rise  6%,  more  in  local 
editions.  Last  month  its  cover  price, 
affecting  15%  of  sales,  rose  50%  to 
750.  Burrenga  expected  a  decline  in 
newsstand  sales  would  not  last. 
Annual  subscriptions  will  cost  7.8% 
more,  to  $139. 

One  or  two  new  local  editions  this 
year  were  expected  to  raise  local  ad 
revenue  to  $46  million. 

Dow  Jones  has  formed  a  corporate 
marketing  group  to  develop  packages 
into  “a  total  multimedia  approach  to 
clients’  marketing  needs,”  Burrenga 
said. 

While  the  Journal  would  eliminate 
150  jobs  —  with  plans  for  “sizable” 
contingency  cuts  if  ad  revenue  fails  to 
reach  goals  —  there  were  no  plans  to 
cut  the  news  hole,  Burrenga  said. 

He  predicted  flat  1991  linage  and 
overall  profit  gains  at  business  publi¬ 
cations  this  year. 

Information  services,  including 
Telerate  and  Dow  Jones  Information 
Service,  increased  revenue  5.7%  last 
year,  but  earnings  declined  through 
September.  Telerate  also  cut  staff. 

Excess  cash  was  planned  to  reduce 
debt,  which  declined  to  $283  million 
last  year. 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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Capital  spending  was  projected  for 
$20  million  to  $25  million  for  this  year 
and  next. 

Dividends,  raised  last  year,  were 
frozen  for  this  year  and  will  be  re¬ 
evaluated  for  1W2. 

Gannett  Co. 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  the  nation’s  big¬ 
gest  newspaper  publisher,  expected 
to  end  1990  with  its  first  revenue 
decline,  a  marginal  dip  to  below 
1989’s  $3.5  billion.  Operating  income 
and  operating  cash  flow  also  were 
expected  lower. 

Lower  fourth-quarter  earnings 
were  expected,  in  part  from  a  one¬ 
time  tax  payment  and  one  less  week  in 
the  period. 

Gannett  last  year  reported  the  first 
quarterly  earnings  decline  in  its  his¬ 
tory  as  a  public  company. 

Despite  the  declines,  Gannett’s 
board  increased  the  annual  dividend 
to  $1.24  a  share,  from  $1.20.  | 

Vice  chLiirman  and  chief  financial 
and  administrative  officer  Douglas 
McCorkindale  blamed  the  annual 
revenue  decline  on  Detroit,  where 
Gannett’s  Detroit  News  entered  a 
joint  operating  agreement  with  the 
Knight-Ridder’s  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Advertisers,  used  to  steep  discount¬ 
ing  before  the  JOA,  resisted  paying 
full  rates,  he  said. 

Excluding  Detroit,  newspaper  ad 
revenue  increased  most  of  last  year, 
he  said. 

Detroit  advertisers  were  returning 
and  this  year  revenues  were  expected 
to  pass  pre-JOA  levels.  McCorkin¬ 
dale  also  blamed  costly  and  “ineffi¬ 
cient”  labor  for  “negative”  1990 
results  in  Detroit,  where  labor  con¬ 
tracts  expire  in  1992. 

Newspaper  division  president  Gary 
Watson  said  that,  excluding  Detroit, 
retail  ad  revenue  through  last  October 
was  up  2.6%,  preprints  were  up  7.9%, 
and  national  would  finish  1990  with  a 
slight  gain. 

“As  the  economy  headed  south,  so 
did  classified,”  he  said.  The  East 
Coast  has  been  soft  for  two  years. 
Help-wanted  at  Westchester  Rock¬ 
land  Newspapers  in  suburban  New 
York  declined  40%  in  November. 
Other  areas  suffered  less  drastic  clas¬ 
sified  declines. 

Circulation  at  Gannett  papers  grew 
daily  and  Sunday  for  the  fourth 
straight  year.  Market  penetration 
increased  in  fewer  than  half  its  mar¬ 
kets. 

Costs,  up  5%  in  the  first  half  of 
1990,  were  cut  in  all  areas  by  the 


fourth-quarter  and  will  end  the  year 
marginally  higher  than  1989,  exclud¬ 
ing  Detroit,  Watson  said. 

Newsprint  consumption  and  pay¬ 
roll  were  reduced  at  most  papers, 
with  average  payrolls  cut  5%  from  the 
first  half  of  1990  and  staffing  held 
below  budgeted  levels. 

“We  will  continue  to  operate  in  this 
mode  in  1991,”  Watson  said. 

Despite  cost  controls,  USA  Today, 
which  started  in  1983  and  planned 
profitability  by  1988,  failed  again  to 
make  money  last  year,  though  its 
weekend  edition  reached  2.1  million 
paid  circulation,  1.7  million  Monday 
through  Thursday. 

Publisher  Cathleen  Black  said  USA 
Today  would  finish  1990  with  7.5% 
fewer  ad  pages  than  1989  on  revenue 
of  $160  million,  1.4%  higher. 

A  new  policy  of  taking  color  ads 
smaller  than  a  page  added  $15  million 
in  revenue  last  year,  and  regional  ads 
brought  $  1 0  million  more  without  can¬ 
nibalizing  full-run  advertising,  she 
said,  expecting  strong  regional 
growth  this  year. 

Free-standing  inserts  also  added 
new  revenue,  she  said,  and  advertis¬ 
ing  and  circulation  staffs  generated  $3 
million  in  revenue  from  sponsored 
promotions. 

A  volume  incentive  plan  for  adver¬ 
tisers  running  six  pages  or  more  a  year 
has  locked  in  30  contracts  for  this 
year. 

Plans  with  Cable  News  Network 
for  cross-media  ad  sales  have  resulted 
in  no  sales  but  plans  to  develop  cus¬ 
tom  packages  with  Gannett  broadcast 
and  outdoor  media  are  expected  to 
generate  sales  this  year. 

Chairman  John  Curley  said  Gan¬ 
nett  has  been  aggressive  with  Sunday 
circulation  pricing  because  of  strong 
demand.  Next  year  13  Gannett  papers 
will  cost  $1.50  on  Sunday.  Weekday 
prices  may  also  rise,  but  he  was  reluc¬ 
tant  to  jeopardize  recent  growth  in 
single-copy  sales. 

Curley  said  Gannett  will  focus  this 
year  on  developing  non-traditional 
revenue  sources. 

It  formed  a  task  force  to  study 
development  of  a  weekly  baseball 
tabloid,  tentatively  called  USA  Today 
Baseball  Weekly.  If  approved,  it 
could  begin  this  spring  and  would 
emphasize  statistics.  Curley  down¬ 
played  its  importance. 

Watson  said  a  “talking  yellow 
pages”  in  Brevard  County,  Fla., 
expected  a  1991  pretax  profit  of  25%, 
and  a  similar  operation  was  planned 
for  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  February. 

Also  in  Little  Rock,  losses  declined 
8%  at  the  Arkansas  Gazette  last  year 
and  improvements  were  expected  this 
year. 

Western  newspapers  expected 


double-digit  1990  gains  but  revenues 
softened  late  in  the  year. 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  are  ahead 
of  earnings  projections  made  when 
they  were  acquired  in  the  1980s. 

Alternate  delivery  of  magazines 
and  advertising  will  begin  testing  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  this  spring.  Gannett 
holds  options  to  set  up  systems  in  18 
markets  with  Alternate  Postal  Deliv¬ 
ery  Inc. 

Curley  said  that,  despite  modest 
revenue  growth,  all  but  two  radio  sta¬ 
tions  would  produce  higher  1990 
profits.  Television  operations  were 
flat. 

Gannett  last  year  cut  long-term 
debt  to  $860  million  and  increased 
its  credit  50%  to  $1.5  billion.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  examine  $800  million  in  print 
revenue  for  sale,  but  McCorkindale 
suggested  buying  would  not  resume 
until  prices  “get  a  little  bit  more  real¬ 
istic.” 

Gannett  spent  $125  million  to  buy 
3.3  million  of  its  own  stock  last  year. 
It  is  interested  in  buying  Gannett 
Foundation’s  10%  stake,  put  on  the 
market  last  year,  “if  and  when  it’s 
available  at  a  price  that  makes 
sense.” 

For  this  year,  McCorkindale  pro¬ 
jected  newspaper  ad  linage  2%  to  3% 
lower,  classified  down  3%  to  4%,  and 
preprints  flat. 

Ad  rates  will  rise  5%  to  6%.  Circu¬ 
lation  will  increase  1%  to  2%  while 
prices  rise  5%  to  6%,  mainly  on  Sun¬ 
day. 

Full-time  staff  will  be  flat  as  labor 
costs  rise  5%  to  6%. 

Newsprint  consumption  will  rise 
about  1%,  on  prices  8%  higher.  The 
effect  of  higher  newsprint  prices  will 
be  felt  in  April.  Gannett  tripled  its  use 
of  recycled  newsprint  in  1990  and 
expected  to  use  20%  recycled  news¬ 
print  this  year. 

Broadcast  revenue  will  rise  2%  to 
3%,  outdoor  6%  to  8%. 

Capital  expenditures  will  expand  to 
$210  million. 

Knight  Ridder  Inc. 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  expected  to 
finish  1990  with  a  modest  per-share 
earnings  gain,  its  15th  consecutive 
annual  increase. 

Per-share  earnings  of  $2.90  to  $2.97 
expected  for  1990  compare  with  $2.86 
in  1989  and  exclude  the  sale  of  the 
Pasadena  Star  News. 

Robert  Singleton,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  finance,  said  that,  despite  a 
somber  outlook  for  1991,  there  is  a 
chance  for  flat  or  slightly  improved 
earnings  increases. 

The  Detroit  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  Gannett  cut  losses  to  $6.8 
million  last  year  and  was  expected  to 
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with  solid  performance  in  classified 
and  circulation  offsetting  weakness  in 
retail  advertising. 

Nine-month  operating  income  was 
up  slightly  as  expenses  last  year 
increased  12%.  Operating  cash  flow 
was  expected  to  decrease  last  year. 
Declines  at  the  Ponderay  newsprint 
joint  venture  hurt  profits. 

Payroll  costs,  expected  to  rise  13% 
to  14%  last  year  as  new  acquisitions  in 
South  Carolina  were  included,  were 
reduced  to  12%. 

McClatchy  expected  to  meet 
fourth-quarter  plans. 

Operations  vice  president  Robert 
Byerly  said  that  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee  last  year  revenue  grew  7%  as  run- 
of-press  linage  fell  3%  and  classified 
was  flat.  Cash  flow  grew  13%.  Daily 
circulation  grew  nearly  2%,  4%  Sun¬ 
day. 

At  the  Fresno  Bee,  revenue  grew 
0.6%,  cash  flow  decreased  5%,  linage 
fell  6.5%.  Daily  circulation  grew  1%, 
3%  Sunday.  New  flexo  presses  will 
operate  this  fall. 

At  the  Modesto  Bee,  nine-month 
revenue  grew  14%,  cash  flow  grew 
29%,  linage  was  up  8%,  classified 
grew  18%,  retail  was  up  2.9%.  Circu¬ 
lation  grew  4%  daily,  5%  Sunday. 

(Continued  on  page  49) 


at  least  break  even  this  year.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Daily  News 
will  “take  it  on  the  chin”  and  the 
Miami  Herald  will  perform  better 
than  had  been  feared.  Business  infor¬ 
mation  services  were  expected  to 
enjoy  double-digit  1991  growth. 

“Such  growth  is  helping  us  achieve 
our  goal  of  very  gradually  lessening 
our  dependence  on  advertising, 
revenue,”  Singleton  said. 

Vice  chairman  Tony  Bidder  cred¬ 
ited  cost  control  with  keeping  the 
company  among  the  strongest  finan¬ 
cial  performers  in  the  industry. 

Overall  newspaper  revenue  shrank 
2%  last  year  and  newspaper  operating 
profits  fell  5%  to  6%,  Ridder  said. 
Through  November,  retail  revenue 
was  flat,  national  up  1%,  classified 
down  1%. 

Newspaper  expenses  grew  less 
than  1%  last  year  from  a  year  before. 
Newsprint  costs  fell  8.5%  on  soft 
prices  and  lower  consumption. 
Expenses  for  labor  and  benefits  rose 
4.5%  (2.5%,  labor;  13.5%,  benefits)  as 
the  work  force  shrank  1.4%. 

Hardest  hit  was  Philadelphia, 
where  1990  operating  profits  fell  20%. 
Total  ad  revenue  declined  5%,  classi¬ 
fied  12%.  Employment  fell  about  4% 
as  expenses  were  cut  to  below  1989 
1  levels.  A  new  plant,  on  schedule  and 
budget,  will  be  fullv  operational  in 
mid- 1983. 

At  the  Miami  Herald,  ad  revenue 
slipped  2.5%  and  operating  profits  fell 
4%.  Full-time  employees  declined  2% 
and  cuts  in  newsprint  expenditures 
dropped  overall  costs  below  1989 
levels.  Circulation  increased  to  rec¬ 
ord  levels  and  El  Nuevo  Herald 
boosted  ad  revenue  20%  through 
October. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  fell  far  short 
of  expectations  but  improved;  1989 
JOA  losses  of  S17  million  were  cut  by 
60%.  JOA  ad  revenue  declined  14% 
compared  with  pre-JOA  combined 
figures. 

Ridder  said  projects  to  attract  yel¬ 
low  pages  advertising  have  generated 
$1  million  in  revenue  in  three  mar¬ 
kets,  and  the  25/43  project  in  Boca 
Raton  had  helped  achieve  double¬ 
digit  circulation  increases.  Advertis¬ 
ing  experiments  in  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
were  aimed  at  helping  advertisers 
with  event  marketing,  multimedia 
packaging,  targeted  geographic  and 
demographic  selling  and  database 
marketing. 

Business  information  increased 
revenue  14%  last  year  and  operating 
profits  40%.  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  with  its  electronic  services, 
raised  profits  30%. 

Knight-Ridder  expects  1991 
revenue  to  increase  2%  to  3%,  mostly 
from  15%  growth  in  business  informa¬ 


tion. 

Newspaper  revenue  will  grow 
“very  slightly”  as  full-run  linage 
declines  4%  to  5%.  Ad  revenues  were 
expected  to  slide  1%.  Retail  and 
national  ad  revenue  will  be  flat  and 
classified  will  drop  4%. 

Executives  hoped  to  stop  newspa¬ 
per  operating  profits  from  further 
declines  by  raising  circulation  prices 
6%  to  7%.  At  least  three  papers  will 
raise  prices  to  350,  from  a  quarter. 
Three  more  will  go  to  500.  Two  Sun¬ 
day  papers  will  go  to  $  1 ,  from  750,  and 
at  least  two  more  will  go  to  $  1 .25  from 
$1.  Average  home  delivery  will  cost 
6%  more.  | 

Circulation  is  expected  to  decline 
50,000  by  ending  a  special  distribution 
program  in  Philadelphia.  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  will  be  flat. 

Total  expenses  will  grow  less  than 
1%  this  year.  There  will  be  2.5% 
fewer  full-time  employees.  Labor  and 
benefits  will  cost  2.5%  more.  News¬ 
print  will  cost  5%  to  6%  more,  but 
reduced  consumption  will  raise 
expenditures  less  than  1%. 

Knight-Ridder  will  benefit  this  year 
from  doubling  profits,  due  to  price 
increases,  expected  at  its  joint-ven- 
ture  Southeast  Paper  newsprint  mill. 

Capital  spending  will  shrink  from 
$230  million  last  year  to  under  $200 
million,  mainly  for  a  new  plant  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

The  company  has  authorized  the 
repurchase  of  up  to  3  million  shares. 

Chairman  James  Batten  said 
Knight-Ridder  was  the  most  cus¬ 
tomer-focused  business  in  the  indus¬ 
try  and,  while  it  would  always  remain 
a  newspaper  business,  it  was 
decreasing  its  reliance  on  advertising. 
He  also  aimed  to  expand  revenues 
overseas. 

McClatchy  Newspapers 
Irwin  Potts,  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers,  declined  to  join  the 
chorus  wailing  the  doom-and-gloom 
blues. 

McClatchy  benefited  from  loca¬ 
tions  in  the  West,  where  economies 
have  been  less  smitten. 

He  vowed  not  to  give  readers  less 
news,  despite  economic  pressures, 
even  though  the  policy  could  be 
costly  in  the  short  term. 

Cost  controls  were  in  effect  and  he 
was  prepared  to  do  more  if  necessary 
but  “in  ways  that  won’t  compromise 
our  basic  missions.”  He  said  that 
McClatchy  would  be  “less  aggres¬ 
sive”  on  ad  rate  increases. 

James  Smith,  vice  president  for 
finance,  said  1990  projections  for 
revenue  growth  of  13%  were  coming 
in  at  12%.  Nine-month  1990  revenue 
at  six  major  dailies  was  ahead  of  1989 
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Year-in-Review 

Proving  ground 

Innovations  of  the  ’80s  go  live  in  the  ’90s  as  big  orders 
stiii  roll  in  and  vendor  partnerships  define  new  directions 


By  Jim  Rosenberg 

The  1990s  promise  to  be  a  proving 
ground  for  much  of  the  technology 
developed  and  brought  to  market  in 
the  past  decade.  Some  of  the  techno¬ 
logies  are  already  well  established, 
some  are  just  now  going  into  produc¬ 
tion,  and  others  will  go  live  in  the  next 
two  to  three  years. 

Orders  kept  coming  in  for  vendors 
in  1990,  but  newspapers’  disappoint¬ 
ing  financial  results  persisted,  slow¬ 
ing  the  pace.  At  the  same  time,  the 
price  of  newsprint  began  pushing  up 
after  deep  discounting  earlier  in  the 
year.  An  almost  parallel  “price  war” 
for  ink  settled  down,  with  the  price 
then  creeping  up  along  with  the  cost 
of  crude  oil. 

From  the  qualities  of  ink  and  paper 
to  the  capabilities  of  prepress  through 
post-press  systems,  improvements  in 
the  tools  of  production  will  have  to 
offer  newspapers  operational  effi¬ 
ciencies  and  opportunities  to  create 
more  desirable  products  in  order  to 
maintain  or  expand  business  when 
profit  margins  are  squeezed. 

By  all  appearances,  vendors  rose  to 
the  challenge  of  providing  the  auto¬ 
mation,  flexibility,  speed  and  quality 
needed  to  get  newspapers’  attention. 

Raw  materials 

Despite  periodic  regional  improve¬ 
ments  and  publishers’  inventory 
build-ups  in  the  face  of  labor  unrest  at 
Canadian  mills,  generally  lower 
demand  for  newsprint  coincided  with 
producers’  ever-increasing  capacity 
as  new  machines  were  brought  on 
line.  At  least  five  more  machines  at 
U.S.  mills  are  expected  to  start  up  this 
year.  Downtime  and  strikes,  how¬ 
ever,  restrained  supply  from  Canada. 

By  June,  after  prolonged  and  siz¬ 
able  discounting,  list  prices  rose  5%, 
the  first  increase  in  two  years.  By 
autumn,  producers  fell  in  line  behind 
Stone  Consolidated  in  yet  another 
price  hike,  to  $720  per  ton  in  the  East 
and  $665  per  ton  in  the  West.  Bowa- 
ter,  however,  holds  at  $685  with  less 
discounting.  As  the  year  ended,  how¬ 
ever,  so  did  prolonged  strikes  at 
Canadian  mills.  Jeopardizing  chances 
the  latest  price  hike  would  stick. 


Recycling  was  1990’s  big  news  in 
newsprint.  Recycling  commitments 
by  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  state  and 
regional  associations,  newspaper 
chains  and  individual  publishers, 
combined  with  heightened  interest 
and  pressure  by  the  public  and  their 
state  and  federal  legislators,  brought 
the  issue  of  capacity  and  availability 
to  the  fore. 

The  push  to  use  recycled  newsprint 
required  a  similar  and  costly  effort  to 
produce  it.  Papermakers  responded 
by  investing  even  more.  This  year, 
three  new  U.S.  deinking  operations 
are  scheduled  to  come  on  line;  three 


more  are  to  follow  next  year. 

Canadian  manufacturers,  relying 
heavily  on  U.S.  customers  for  what 
has  been  almost  exclusively  a  virgin- 
fiber  product,  have  reacted  to  the 
market  changes.  Four  Canadian  sup¬ 
pliers  will  start  up  or  add  to  deinking 
capacity  at  five  plants,  starting  this 
month  and  stretching  through  late 
1992. 

In  the  meantime,  both  through 
legislation  and  cooperative  agree¬ 
ments,  publishers  in  several  states 
face  scheduled  increases  in  recycled 
newsprint  use  through  the  decade 
ahead. 

As  the  year  ended,  newsprint  recy¬ 
cling  capacity  got  another  boost  from 
announced  plans  to  apply  Toronto- 
based  Stake  Technology’s  steam 
explosion  process  to  the  recycling  of 
several  types  of  paper  waste,  includ¬ 
ing  old  newspapers. 

The  project  is  a  joint  venture  by 
Stake  and  Richmond,  Va. -based 
Chesapeake  Corp.  A  U.S.  pilot  facil¬ 
ity  is  expected  to  begin  operating  later 
this  year.  Non-contaminating  and 
requiring  less  energy  than  conven¬ 
tional  pulping,  the  process  is  suitable 
for  minimills  and  is  also  targeted  at 


metropolitan  municipal  paper  recov¬ 
ery  facilities. 

While  newsprint  remained  heavily 
discounted,  the  cost  of  putting  ink  on 
the  sheet  also  came  down,  as  an  ink 
price  war  developed.  By  summer  it 
was  ending,  and  when  the  Iraqi  inva¬ 
sion  of  Kuwait  sent  the  price  of  crude 
oil  soaring,  ink  manufacturers’  costs 
also  rose. 

Even  soybean  oil-  and  water-based 
flexo  inks  were  not  immune  to  the 
effects  of  events  half  a  world  away, 
owing  to  their  use  of  petroleum  de¬ 
rivatives  in  some  component  com¬ 
pounds. 

Having  firmly  established  soy-oil 


inks  and  low-rub  petroleum-based 
inks,  inkmakers  began  working  on 
low-  and  no-rub  formulas  for  their  soy 
products. 

A  second  major  area  of  research  is 
the  inks  to  be  used  on  keyless  offset 
presses.  All  major  newspaper  press- 
makers  have  test  prototypes  or  pro¬ 
duction  models,  and  they  all  require 
reformulation  of  offset  inks. 

While  successful  in  black  printing, 
keyless  offset  inking  places  greater 
demands  on  color  inks,  notably  in 
their  ability  to  perform  well  with  some 
measure  of  water  contamination. 
Nevertheless,  1990  saw  keyless  color 
go  into  regular  production  at  New 
Jersey’s  Star-Ledger. 

Production 

Those  TKS  presses  in  New  Jersey 
were  a  major  installation  and  live  pro¬ 
duction  test  for  a  promising  new  tech¬ 
nology  in  a  year  when  press  orders 
flattened  out,  but  orders  were  still 
being  delivered.  Rockwell  Graphic 
Systems  and  MAN  Roland  reported  a 
substantial  amount  of  work  utilizing 
capacity  at  their  expanded  facilities. 

Among  other  orders,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  will  go  ahead  with  its  third  Goss 


By  all  appearances,  vendors  rose  to  the  challenge 
of  providing  the  automation,  flexibility,  speed  and 
quality  they  need  to  get  the  attention  of  newspapers. 
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Colorliner  installation,  and  Denver’s 
Rocky  Mountain  News  placed  a  big 
Colorliner  order'  for  its  new  plant 
instead  of  the  anticipated  flexo 
presses.  MAN  is  busy  putting 
together  three  big  orders  for  three 
different  presses:  the  Toronto  Star's 
huge  Colorman  press,  the  largest  and 
latest  version  of  the  Flexoman  for  the 
Fresno  Bee  and  a  Mediaman  for  the 
Poughkeepsie  Journal. 

The  Rocky’s  choice  of  offset 
removed  the  prospect  of  flexo  in  a 
large,  competitive  market,  but  major 
new  MAN  flexo  sites  other  than 
Fresno  remained  in  San  Francisco 
and  Vancouver,  B.C.  The  year  also 
brought  five-color  flexo  units 
employing  common-impression 
printing  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  and 
Reading,  Pa. ,  in  the  form  of  the  Color- 
max  from  Motter  Corp. 

Originally  developed  by  Publishers 
Equipment  Corp. ,  the  units  now  carry 
the  Motter  Corp.  nameplate  since 
Motter  Printing  Press  Company  was 
acquired  by  PEC  earlier  in  the  year. 
Before  the  year  was  out,  German 
pressmaker  Koenig  &  Bauer,  a  PEC 
and  Motter  Corp.  shareholder, 
acquired  more  Motter  shares  from 
PEC,  becoming  the  majority  stock¬ 
holder  in  Motter. 

The  new  Motter  also  saw  its 
presses  go  into  production  at  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union-Leader 
and  posted  an  order  for  equipment 
from  flexo  pioneer  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal  Co. 

Overall,  the  San  Francisco  News¬ 
paper  Agency  has  what  may  be  the 
largest  and  most  challenging  flexo 
operations  to  manage.  In  the  past  year 
it  has  had  to  pull  together  multiple 
plants  using  a  relatively  new  technol¬ 
ogy  to  print  two  newspapers  prepared 
with  different  prepress  systems  on 
presses  from  two  vendors,  MAN  and 
PEC,  with  new  plates,  platemaking, 
ink  handling  and  washout  systems. 

One  pressmaker  representative 
said  flexo’s  window  of  opportunity 
will  close  sometime  in  the  1990s  as 
many  remaining  letterpress  opera¬ 
tions  invest  in  new  equipment.  Some, 
for  whom  flexo’s  comparatively 
lower-cost  and  efficient  keyless  tech¬ 
nology  and  attractive  color  are 
appealing,  may  await  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  emerging  keyless  inking 
offset. 

Motter’s  merger  with  PEC-K&B 
followed  PEC’s  1989  acquisition  of 
Solna  Web  AB  from  Sweden’s  Bon¬ 
nier  Group,  a  PEC  shareholder.  Solna 
was  added  to  PEC’s  single-width 
group,  which  includes  King  Press. 

While  the  Motter  merger  brought 
more  U.S.  activity  to  K&B,  that  com¬ 
pany  was  also  busy  at  home  last  year. 
Holding  almost  three-quarters  of  Ger¬ 
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man  pressmaker  Albert-Frankenthal, 
Koenig  &  Bauer  corporate  took  on 
the  name  of  Koenig  &  Bauer-Albert. 
It  was  expected  to  acquire  the 
remaining  interest  from  the  German 
government.  Also,  shortly  before  the 
Germanys’  economic  union,  KBA 
had  reportedly  reached  a  technology 
and  funding  pact  with  then  East  Ger¬ 
many’s  state-owned  press  manufac¬ 
turer  Planeta. 

Next  year,  yet  another  formerly 
East  German  company,  Plamag, 
maker  of  web  offset  newspaper 
presses,  may  become  part  of  a  larger 
German  printing  equipment  firm, 
MAN  Roland,  according  to  that  com¬ 
pany’s  new  chairman,  Peter  Bruett. 
In  the  U.S.,  the  Miehle  and  Miller 
businesses  acquired  in  1989  were  inte¬ 
grated  within  MAN’S  Sheetfed  Press 
Division  last  year. 

Last  year,  Rockwell  Graphic  Sys¬ 
tems  followed  its  1989  acquisition  of 
British  commercial  pressmaker 
Baker  Perkins  with  that  of  Tokyo- 
based  Ikegai-Goss,  now  a  wholly 
owned  Rockwell  subsidiary  and  part 
of  the  company’s  new  Asia  Pacific 
business  segment. 


tions  were  up  and  running  last  year, 
among  them  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Olympic  plant,  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
News/Sun-Sentinel  facility  in  Deer¬ 
field  Beach,  Fla.  and  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  facility. 

The  Baltimore  Sun’s  SunPark  is 
still  receiving  equipment.  Two  nine- 
unit,  10-reel  Colorliners  will  be 
upgraded  to  12  units  and  12  reels,  and 
a  third  12-unit  press  will  also  go  in  by 
year’s  end,  according  to  operations 
vice  president  Louis  J.  Franconeri. 
He  said  the  plant’s  packaging  portion 
was  opened  on  schedule  iast  fall  and  is 
handling  daily  and  Sunday  inserting. 

Very  likely  the  biggest  of  the  new 
plants,  the  New  York  Times  Edison, 
N.J.,  facility  is  expected  to  go  into 
production  early  this  year  following 
labor  negotiations.  It  represents  an 
investment  of  $450  million  dollars  in 
plant  and  equipment.  Furthermore,  a 
second  such  plant  will  replace  the  old 
Times  Square  operation,  which  is 
taking  over  most  of  daily  production 
that  the  closing  Carlstadt,  N.J.,  plant 
handled. 

Between  incoming  preprints  and 
newsprint  and  outgoing  palletized 


Many  of  the  newest  production  and  packaging 
piants  are  designed  to  house  iarge  new  presses  and 
provide  ampie  post-press  space  for  storing  preprinted 
sections  and  ad  inserts . . . 


Newspapers  looking  for  mailroom 
efficiencies  to  make  the  most  of  new 
printing  equipment  are  or  soon  will  be 
preprinting  sections  for  later  insertion 
as  part  of  larger  Sunday  editions.  On¬ 
line  roll  storage  systems  from  Ferag 
and  Muller-Martini  have  been 
adopted  as  a  solution  to  fast,  secure 
handling  of  the  advance  sections. 

Adapting  and  downscaling  its  tech¬ 
nology  for  use  with  commercially 
printed  newspaper  inserts,  Ferag 
showed  the  Minidisc  system  last  year. 
It  would  allow  shipments  from  print¬ 
ers  to  go  directly  on  line  to  newspa¬ 
pers’  inserters. 

A  new  linear  storage  system  devel¬ 
oped  by  Sweden’s  Wamac  made  its 
U.S.  debut  in  a  GMA  order  from 
Thomson’s  Canton,  Ohio  Repository. 
Wamac  was  acquired  and  eventually 
consolidated  with  Idab  Inc.  in  1990. 

Many  of  the  newest  production  and 
packaging  plants  are  designed  to 
house  large  new  presses  and  provide 
ample  post-press  space  for  storing 
preprinted  sections  and  ad  inserts  and 
accommodating  equipment  needed  to 
process  such  material. 

Several  of  the  biggest  new  opera- 


newspapers,  virtually  all  operations 
are  automated.  One  section  of  the 
plant  is  devoted  to  a  thousand  rail- 
mounted  rollstands  that  store  and 
automatically  move  sections  pre¬ 
printed  in  color  for  Sunday  editions 
Other  works  in  progress  include  the 
first  North  American  homes  for  Mit¬ 
subishi  presses,  in  northern  New 
Jersey  (The  Record)  and  Henrico 
County,  Va.  (Richmond  Newspapers 
Inc.),  and  construction  for  the  Seattle 
Times,  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.  and 
Philadelphia  Newspapers  Inc. 

Two  Newhouse  newspapers 
announced  new  facilities  last  year:  In 
New  Jersey,  the  Star-Ledger  modi¬ 
fied  a  warehouse  and  began  installing 
more  TKS  keyless  offset  presses;  in 
Cleveland,  the  Plain  Dealer  last 
month  announced  it  will  move  pro¬ 
duction  to  a  modern  plant  it  will  build 
in  suburban  Brooklyn. 

Electronic  prepress 
Long  term,  perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  prepress  news  from  ’90  was  a 
realignment  of  two  major  systems 
vendors  that  will  eventually  put  most 
or  all  of  their  products  on  hardware 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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from  a  single  manufacturer. 

By  acquisition  and  separate  devel¬ 
opment,  both  Atex  and  Camex  sys¬ 
tems  run  on  a  variety  of  platforms. 
That  will  change  as  a  result  of  Atex’s 
technical  and  marketing  partnership 
with  IBM  and  Camex’s  decision  to 
develop  its  newest  systems  for  Sun 
Microsystems  computers. 

Atex  has  changed  course  away 
from  its  industry-leading  installed 
base  of  DEC-based  Jll  systems  to 
pursue  development  of  future  prod¬ 
ucts  on  IBM  PS/2  and  RS6000  equip¬ 
ment,  which  will  tap  the  power  of 
RISC  processing  within  an  increas¬ 
ingly  popular  Unix  (AIX)  environ¬ 
ment. 

As  Du  Pont  Co.’s  principal  newspa¬ 
per  systems  subsidiary,  Camex 
inherited  the  picture  desk  systems 
and  Hastech  and  CSI  ad  and  editorial 
product  lines  once  supplied  by  Cros- 
field,  which  had  earlier  been  acquired 
by  Du  Pont. 


editorial  and  advertising  prepress, 
including  text,  graphics  and  color  pro¬ 
cessing  and  communications. 

The  Sun  is  keeping  its  Pagefax  fac¬ 
simile  and  Newsline  picture  desk 
equipment  —  Crosfield  products  that 
survived  the  changes.  The  Sun’s 
Franconeri  said  his  paper  is  searching 
for  a  replacement,  which  will  have  to 
function  with  the  System  Integrators 
Inc.  front  end  that  it  will  retain. 

In  similar  fashion,  at  the  same  time 
Atex  announced  completion  of  its 
Total  Publishing  Environment  proj¬ 
ect,  which  was  realized  at  the  Boston 
Globe  on  DEC-based  systems,  it  also 
announced  its  partnership  with  IBM, 
with  whom,  and  on  whose  systems,  it 
would  develop  future  products  and 
implement  its  TPE. 

Like  Camex,  it  would  retain  exist¬ 
ing  product  lines,  but  it  made  clear  its 
intended  change  of  direction.  Also, 
like  Camex,  the  shift  left  customers 
with  growing  systems  and  others 
about  to  get  systems  with  some  uncer¬ 
tainty.  It  was  expected  the  L.A. 
Times  would  get  a  Sun-based  ad  sys¬ 
tem  and  Newsday  had  announced 
earlier  in  the  year  that  it  would  install 
an  Atex  pagination  system  at  a  cost 


In  late  spring,  journalists  from  severai 
organizations  in  the  New  York  metropoiitan  area  fiied 
iawsuits  because  of  RSI. 


Not  long  after  the  consolidated 
Hastech-CSI  operations  were  phased 
out  and  an  end-of-life  announced  for 
the  unit’s  existing  systems  (which, 
like  existing  Atex  products,  will  be 
supported  and  benefit  from  some 
ongoing  improvement),  Camex 
announced  that  Crosfield’s  Omega 
editorial  project,  under  development 
for  Westchester  Rockland  (N.Y.) 
Newspapers,  had  been  accepted  by 
that  Gannett  Co.  group. 

The  OS/2-based  project  was 
renamed  Whirlwind,  the  same  as 
Camex’s  own  Unix-based  systems 
going  into  the  Houston  Chronicle. 
The  projects  had  certain  system  simi¬ 
larities,  and  Camex  chose  to  port 
WRN’s  system  to  Unix,  making  it 
also  the  editorial  product  for  Hous¬ 
ton,  which  was  just  installing  its  clas¬ 
sified  Whirlwind. 

The  consequent  delay  prompted 
WRN  to  withdraw,  saying  it  needed  a 
newsroom  installation  on  its  original 
schedule.  Shortly  thereafter,  Camex 
took  an  even  bigger  hit  at  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  where,  before  being 
bought  by  Du  Pont,  Crosfield  had 
landed  a  $13.5  million  pagination  con¬ 
tract  for  soup-to-nuts  integration  of 


close  to  that  Baltimore  had  planned  to 
invest  in  Crosfield  technology. 

Customers’  sentiments  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  two  companies’  changes 
were  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
amount  of  business  they  risked  and 
the  amount  of  develop.nent  that  lay 
ahead,  but  also  for  the  context  in 
which  they  were  made. 

The  so-called  fourth-wave  had 
created  an  array  of  machines  and 
operating  systems  far  beyond  the 
DOS  PCs  and  the  Macintoshes  that 
were  finding  their  way  into  publishing 
systems.  New  models  of  PCs  and 
Macintoshes  were  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  IBM’s  own  PC  line  had 
given  way  to  PS/2  machines  running 
OS/2  with  access  to  MS-DOS. 

Beyond  that,  however,  appeared 
the  increasingly  attractive  pricing  and 
performance  of  Unix  systems,  as 
workstations  and  servers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  fast  RISC-based  machines 
from  Sun,  DEC,  IBM  and  others. 
Camex  and  Atex  had  (still  have)  prod¬ 
ucts  on  almost  all  platforms.  Basing 
future  products  on  powerful 
machines  from  one  hardware  manu¬ 
facturer  would  seem  to  offer  coherent 
product  lines  and  development  paths. 


Both  companies  were  committing 
to  news  systems  running  on  new, 
powerful  platforms.  That  also  meant 
concentrating  on  software  and  dis¬ 
pensing  with  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions,  which  accounted  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  layoffs  by  Atex  and  by 
Camex  at  Crosfield’s  Manchester, 
N.H.,  facility. 

Another  partnership,  the  1989  SII- 
DTI  alliance,  aimed  at  broadening  the 
product  range  for  one  vendor’s  market 
and  broadening  the  market  for  the  other 
vendor’s  product  line.  The  alliance 
proved  fhiitfiil  in  1990.  System  Integra¬ 
tors  not  only  placed  Digi^  Technology 
Intemation£d  products  with  its  custom¬ 
ers  but  announced  the  Mac/55  functional 
link  between  the  Macintosh,  DTI’s  plat¬ 
form,  and  the  Tandem  computers  upon 
which  SII  systems  rely. 

Albeit  in  somewhat  different  fash¬ 
ion,  the  Mac  joined  SII’s  acceptance 
of  PCs  and  IBM  PS/2s.  Popular  as  the 
Coyote  terminals  remain,  SII  custom¬ 
ers  were  ordering  software  and  circuit 
cards  to  convert  off-the-shelf  hard¬ 
ware  to  Coyote  functionality. 

Announced  at  ANPA/TEC  90,  the 
pairing  of  Information  International 
Inc.  and  Concept  Publishing  Systems 
brought  Mac  systems  within  the  prod¬ 
uct  offerings  of  another  large,  long¬ 
standing  systems  vendor. 

At  the  same  time,  others,  such  as 
Software  Consulting  Services  and 
Cybergraphic  Systems,  were  already 
providing,  for  the  most  part,  software 
products  that  they  were  porting  to 
more  kinds  of  hardware.  Many  added 
more  products  on  different  platforms 
to  handle  particular  functions.  Others 
offered  not  only  systems  but  provided 
integration  services,  bringing 
together  various  systems  on  various 
platforms  from  various  vendors. 

Pagination,  picture  desks  and  Post¬ 
Script  page  description — the  “three 
Ps”  dominated  much  of  prepress 
news  in  1990.  Full  pagination  had 
arrived,  at  least  for  some;  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  made  picture  desk 
installation  a  priority;  PostScript  out¬ 
put  achieved  real  speed.  It  seemed  the 
1990s  would  make  good  on  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  the  1980s. 

With  DTI’s  products  and  Mac/55, 
SII  was  able  to  offer  not  only  two 
paths  to  pagination  but  also  could 
bring  in  needed  display  ad  solutions 
and  well-accepted  PostScript  output 
devices.  Rounding  out  its  pagination 
components,  it  began  offering  a  scan¬ 
ner  and  was  watching  development  of 
a  wirephoto  capture  system  by 
another  DTI  strategic  partner.  SII 
was  awarded  three  of  the  largest  con¬ 
tracts  of  the  year. 

Offering  products  for  papers  of 
various  sizes,  CText  brought  out 
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improvements  in  smaller  systems  and 
continued  work  for  a  new  system  for 
the  Tribune  Co. ,  determined  to  create 
a  PC-based  system  for  the  high-end  of 
the  market  in  spite  of  its  aborted 
Toronto  Star  project. 

Dewar  Information  Systems  Corp. 
quietly  continued  to  gobble  up  more 
small-  to  medium-size  customers  and, 
as  its  systems  became  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  platforms  more  powerful, 
began  looking  at  the  upper  reaches  of 
the  market.  Dewar  affords  a  modular 
approach  to  paginating,  which  now 
includes  display  ad  makeup. 

Camex  began  life  making  up  and 
outputting  ads,  then  later  acquired 
text-processing  systems.  It,  too,  can 
provide  add-on  pagination,  thanks  to 
imaging  expertise  and  development  of 
its  Intertext  systems.  For  the  high- 
end’s  speedy,  integrated  future,  how¬ 
ever,  Camex  is  focusing  on  Whirl¬ 
wind,  a  Unix-based  pagination  solu¬ 
tion  in  development  for  the  Houston 
Chronicle  that  so  far  consists  of  clas¬ 
sified  and  editorial  systems,  the  latter 
yet  to  be  ported  to  run  on  Houston’s 
hardware. 

The  five-year  wait  is  over  for  some 
newspapers,  which  are  entirely,  or 
very  nearly  so,  electronically  pagi¬ 
nated.  At  least  three  papers,  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  and  sizes,  managed  the  feat 
in  1990. 

New  Year’s  1990  saw  pagination 
breathe  new  life  into  moribund  Le 
Droit,  Ottawa’s  French-language 
daily.  Using  a  mix  of  standard  micro¬ 
computer  hardware  and  relying  heav¬ 
ily,  but  not  exclusively,  on  a  mix  of 
off-the-shelf  software,  the  colorful 
tabloid  is  almost  all  electronically 
assembled.  SCS  and  Canada’s  Sys- 
temhouse  Ltd.  cooperated  in  system 
design  and  integration.  Apart  from 
adopting  a  relatively  inexpensive 
pagination  solution  to  streamline  its 
operations,  the  paper  had  to  relocate, 
shed  its  production  facilities  and  staff, 
and  lay  off  much  of  its  prepress  staff. 

A  colorful  tabloid  of  an  entirely 
different  sort  was  launched  later  in 
January.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
product,  its  coverage  and  its  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution,  pagination 
seemed  a  must  for  The  National 
sports  daily. 

Because  it  was  started  from 
scratch,  the  paper  was  not  looking  at 
the  same  personnel,  financial  and 
technical  obstacles  other  papers  face. 
It  began  life  electronically  —  which 
is  not  to  say  it  was  an  easy  matter; 
implementation,  integration  and 
development  proceeded  as  the  paper 
was  published. 

Aiming  to  eventually  circulate  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  copies  from 
more  than  20  print  sites,  the  Nation¬ 
al’s  New  York  offices  function  as  a 


hub  for  incoming  copy  and  pictures 
and  outgoing  pages.  Cybergraphic, 
Scitex  and,  more  recently,  triple-I, 
are  the  principal  systems  vendors 
Later  in  the  year,  the  National  began 
changing  out  its  page  facsimile  trans¬ 
missions.  Except  for  full-page  ads  and 
complex  color  pages  (which  for  now 
are  still  scanned),  pages  go  out  by 
satellite  as  data  from  RIPs  in  New 
York  to  recorders  at  remote  print 
sites. 

By  year’s  end,  Phoenix  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  saw  the  first  fruit  of  its  long 
pagination  project.  In  an  irony  of  pro¬ 
duction  modernization,  perhaps  the 
first  big  metro  daily  to  benefit  from 
state-of-the  art  pagination  is  an  after¬ 
noon  paper  printed  on  letterpress 
equipment  —  PNI’s  Phoenix 
Gazette. 

According  to  production  director 
Bob  Kotwasinski,  100%  of  editorial 
and  advertising  text,  graphics,  art  and 
photos,  including  color,  was  brought 
together  electronically  on  systems 
supplied  primarily  by  SII,  triple-I  and 
Scitex.  The  next  step  will  be  to  pagi¬ 
nate  the  morning  Arizona  Republic, 
with,  much  as  at  the  National,  remote 
pagesetting  and  all-offset  printing  at 
satellite  plants. 

Front-end  system  vendors’ 
alliances,  with  each  other  or  with 
their  own  suppliers,  were  not  the  only 
partnerships  that  seemed  likely  to 
promote  change  in  the  industry.  An 
expanding  relationship  with  Leaf  Sys¬ 
tems  gave  the  Associated  Press  the 
picture  desk  it  now  offers  members. 

Last  year  the  AP  began  replacing 
clients’  analog  printers  for  AP 
Leaf  desks  that  capture,  process  and 
store  its  new  digital  PhotoStream 
“wirephoto”  service.  For  the  indus¬ 
try  in  general,  because  of  the  sizes  of 
both  AP’s  membership  and  its  photo 
report,  implementation  of  its  digital 
photo  technology  suggests  that  elec¬ 
tronic  picture  desks  —  AP’s  or  any¬ 
one  else’s  —  will  start  going  into 
many  more  than  just  the  first  few 
pioneering  newspapers. 

The  technology  offers  cost  savings 
on  handling  time  and  consumables;  a 
better,  much  faster  signal;  digital 
image  data  for  easier,  better  correc¬ 
tion  and  reproduction;  data  compres¬ 
sion  for  speedier  transmission  and 
smaller  storage  requirements,  and 
direct  electronic  links  to  screening/ 
output  devices  and  pagination  sys¬ 
tems. 

The  year  began  with  news  from  AP 
that  it  would  begin  picture  desk 
installations  in  summer  and  imple¬ 
ment  PhotoStream  within  two  years. 
By  July,  the  foreshortened  schedule 
was  further  compressed  to  one  year. 

The  winter  announcement  added 
urgency  to  the  agenda  of  the  National 


Press  Photographers  Association’s 
annual  digital  photography  confer¬ 
ence.  Picture  desks  soon  would  cross 
the  horizon,  becoming  a  mainstream 
component  in  the  stable  of  prepress 
production  equipment. 

With  an  electronic  photo  future 
already  in  view,  users  had  to  consider 
not  only  how  they  would  locally 
implement  the  new  technology  but 
whether  there  would  be  much  choice 
in  equipment  selection  —  a  question 
that  also  weighed  heavily  on  the 
minds  of  other  picture  desk  vendors. 

They  and  other  wirephoto  suppliers 
also  wanted  to  know  how  and  under 
what  terms  PhotoStream  and  AP- 
Leaf  equipment  would  function  with 
other  picture  desks  and  related  sys¬ 
tems,  as  well  as  with  images  transmit¬ 
ted  by  other  sources. 

By  fall,  AP  had  specified  the  inter¬ 
face  for  its  picture  desk  and 
how  it  could  be  used  to  capture 
photos  from  other  wire  services. 
Though  pleased  the  signal  and  the 
equipment  could  each  be  made  to 
function  with  other  equipment  and 
signals,  several  service  and  equip¬ 
ment  vendors  remained  dissatisfied 
with  the  nature  of  the  connections, 
believing  it  placed  them  at  a  competi¬ 
tive  disadvantage. 

AP  said  that,  as  it  had  always  done, 
it  was  supplying  members  with  the 
means  to  acquire  and  process  its 
photos  with  equipment  it  knew  was 
capable  of  serving  their  needs,  which 
also  included  capturing  images  sup¬ 
plied  by  other  services.  Furthermore, 
if  PhotoStream  clients  wished  to  bring 
AP  images  into  some  other  system,  it 
was  providing  the  information  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so. 

While  established  picture  desk  ven¬ 
dors  were  mulling  potential  conse¬ 
quences  of  AP’s  move,  seven  new 
wirephoto  capture  systems  were 
emerging  from  U.S.,  European  and 
Japanese  companies.  In  addition  to 
Harris  Corp.’s  new  product,  others 
from  Anaya,  Sony  and  Nikon  made 
their  way  to  the  U.S.  market. 

As  picture  desk  technology  pro¬ 
liferated,  so  did  the  number  of  image 
and  color  processing  systems  and 
their  scanning  and  output  compo¬ 
nents.  Competing  for  prepress  busi¬ 
ness  between  the  desktop  and  the 
high  end  were  new  color  systems  for 
PCs,  Macs  and  Unix  machines. 

Many  imagesetter  vendors  aimed 
for  the  color  processing  market  with 
systems  that  included  color  separat¬ 
ing,  appropriate  applications  soft¬ 
ware,  and  scanning  hardware.  After 
Scitex’s  successful  introduction  of  its 
SmartScanners,  more  flatbe’d  models 
reached  the  market.  Design  improve¬ 
ments,  better  software  and  faster 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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hardware  further  enhanced  the  per¬ 
formance  of  PostScript  and  native- 
language  processing  and  recording. 

By  1990,  newspapers  recognized  an 
urgent  need  to  work  smarter  with 
their  smarter  equipment,  as  an  illness 
of  the  information  age  was  fast 
becoming  the  occupational  hazard  of 
the  ’90s. 

Repetitive  stress  accounted  for 
almost  half  of  the  reported  work- 
related  injuries,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  Labor 
Department  figures  showed  repetitive 
stress  injuries  (RSI)  accounted  for 
three-quarters  of  the  43,000  addi¬ 
tional  cases  of  job-related  illness  and 
injury  in  1989. 

As  with  some  other  industries, 
reporting  and  publicizing  of  RSI  at 
newspapers  grew  substantially  in 
1990.  As  RSIs’  affects  on  health,  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  compensation  claims 
became  obvious,  newspapers,  un¬ 
ions,  lawmakers  and  medical  re¬ 
searchers  responded  with  research, 
training  and  better  equipment. 

On  the  East  Coast,  as  the  year 
began,  local  measures  to  protect  VDT 
users  from  RSI  were  killed  by  a  state 
court  ruling  on  Long  Island  and  a 
mayoral  veto  in  New  York  City. 

However,  by  year’s  end,  a  similar 
measure  on  the  West  Coast  was  voted 
in.  San  Francisco’s  VDT  ordinance 
was  signed  by  the  mayor  last  week, 
with  an  amendment  delaying  manda¬ 
tory  compliance  yet  to  be  voted  on. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  urged  news¬ 
papers  to  examine  operations  and  act 
to  prevent  RSI.  It  also  acknowledged 
a  reluctance  among  some  employees 
to  admit  to  having  RSI-related  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Wire  Service  Guild  report¬ 
edly  told  the  AP  that  “the  newspaper 
industry  has  not  come  to  terms  with 
this  problem.’’  In  fact,  while  many 
papers  were  just  recognizing  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  RSI,  others  had  already 
begun  to  act. 

Following  longstanding  efforts  by 
its  sister-paper,  the  L.A.  Times, 
Newsday  and  the  Graphic  Communi¬ 
cations  International  Union  launched 
a  six-month  RSI  investigation  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  and  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Called  “the  first  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  RSI  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,”  it  examined  all 
potential  mechanical  and  human  con¬ 
tributing  factors.  According  to  local 
sources,  by  the  end  of  1990  there  were 
at  least  185  cases  at  Newsday. 


At  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
reportedly  with  more  than  125  docu¬ 
mented  RSI  cases,  a  joint  labor-man¬ 
agement  committee  was  created  to 
address  the  problem.  The  Guild, 
which  said  Knight-Riddcr  had  formed 
a  chainwide  task  force  to  look  into 
RSI,  said  its  survey  of  KRI  papers 
showed  that  about  50-80%  of  respon¬ 
dents  had  symptoms  associated  with 
(necessarily  caused  by)  RSI. 

In  late  spring,  journalists  from  sev¬ 
eral  organizations  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area  filed  two  lawsuits 
because  of  RSI.  The  actions  were  not 
taken  against  their  employers  but 
were  product  liability  cases  brought 
against  the  supplier  of  equipment,  use 
of  which  was  alleged  to  have  caused 
injury.  Like  the  second  suit,  a  third 
was  filed  by  other  area  journalists  in 
federal  district  court  in  New  York. 
The  first  action  was  brought  before  a 
state  court.  All  suits  are  pending. 

At  the  federal  level,  meanwhile,  in 
putting  together  a  budget  package, 
the  government  proposed  a  fivefold, 
then  a  sevenfold,  increase  in  maxi¬ 
mum  fines  for  employers  not  comply¬ 
ing  with  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  standards. 

The  severity  of  penalities  would  be 
important  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ergo¬ 
nomic  standards  issued  last  year  for 
the  meatpacking  industry,  the  first 
aimed  at  reducing  RSI  incidence,  may 
be  followed  this  year  by  application  of 
similar  standards  to  all  other  indus¬ 
tries.  The  standards  will  likely 
become  enforceable  sometime  later  in 
the  decade. 

Another  health  issue  first  raised  in 
1989  provoked  increased  interest  in 
1990.  After  concern  with  radiation 
from  electronic  equipment,  particu¬ 
larly  long  (radio)  and  short  (X-ray) 
wavelengths  from  video  displays, 
diminished  as  testing,  shielding  and 
proper  use  of  equipment  became 
common  practice,  another  invisible 
force  was  proposed  as  a  potential 
hazard. 

Electrically  induced  magnetic 
fields  surrounding  everything  from 
household  wiring  to  large  appliances 
are  now  suspected  by  some  of  being 
capable  of  causing  physiological 
changes.  Components  that  create  and 
direct  the  screen-imaging  beam  of 
VDTs  make  the  devices  centers  of 
local  magnetic  fields. 

Research  focuses  on  the  effects  of 
various  intensity  levels  of  very  low- 
and  extremely  low-frequency  mag¬ 
netic  fields.  The  magnetic  and  field 
properties  distinguish  the  phenome¬ 
non  from  electromagnetic  emissions, 
which  can  be  screened  and/or  electri¬ 
cally  controlled.  There  is  no  practical 
way  to  screen  out  a  magnetic  field  that 
envelops  a  VDT. 


However,  the  strength  of  such  a 
field  falls  off  markedly  at  a  small  dis¬ 
tance.  In  addition  to  performing  work 
at  the  farthest  comfortable  distance 
from  a  VDT,  solutions  now  include 
several  VDT  models  with  lower- 
intensity  fields  as  well  as  screens  with 
liquid-crystal  displays  that  generate 
no  such  fields. 

Sweden,  site  of  much  early  work  on 
the  effects  of  magnetic  fields,  has 
already  adopted  and  updated  safety 
and  measurement  standards  for  mag¬ 
netic  field  strength.  In  1990,  electro¬ 
magnetic  fields  were  first  added,  then 
removed,  from  a  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  list  of  probable 
carcinogens. 

By  mid-December,  however,  the 
EPA  conceded  that  studies  presented 
sufficient  evidence  to  suggest  a  causal 
link  between  the  low-frequency  fields 
and  certain  types  of  cancers  in 
humans.  An  EPA  report  said  the  evi¬ 
dence  was  strong  enough  to  warrant 
further  research,  but  maintained  that 
listing  such  types  of  electromagnet¬ 
ism  among  cancer-causing  agents 
would  still  be  premature. 


Morning  Call 
adds  NIE  hotline 

The  Allentown,  Pa.  Morning  Call 
added  a  Newspaper  In  Education 
hotline  to  its  voice  information  sys¬ 
tem,  Call  InfoTel,  in  early  September. 
In-paper  ads  promote  the  new  ser¬ 
vice. 

Learning  Line,  sponsored  by  the 
paper’s  NIE  program,  gives  educa¬ 
tion  information  on  NIE  activities  to 
teachers,  parents  and  others  for  pre¬ 
schoolers  and  elementary-  and  secon¬ 
dary-school  students.  On  Nov.  I  a 
fourth  category  of  activities  was 
added  for  adult  new  readers. 

An  introduction  gives  callers  back¬ 
ground  on  NIE  and  the  program  coor¬ 
dinator’s  telephone  number  for  more 
information.  Each  of  the  four  catego¬ 
ries  includes  four  activities,  which  are 
written  and  recorded  bi-weekly. 

Preschool  activities  are  directed  so 
that  adults  can  work  with  children  on 
simple  concepts.  Elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  categories  are  divided  into 
language  arts,  math,  science  and 
social  studies.  All  involve  use  of  the 
Morning  Call. 

Activities  for  adult  new  readers 
include  basic  or  consumer  math, 
reading,  spelling  and  vocabulary 
development.  Literacy  tutors  or  liter¬ 
acy  students  themselves  can  call  the 
hotline.  A  mailing  went  out  to  area 
literacy  providers  informing  them  of 
the  new  category. 
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Cost  cuts 

(Continued  from  page  39) 

The  Tacoma  (Wash.)  Morning 
News  Tribune  showed  increases  in  all 
ad  categories,  and  the  South  Carolina 
papers  performed  better  than  had 
been  expected. 

Projections  this  year  were  for 
“moderate"  bottom  line  growth. 
Revenues  will  rise  1%  to  8%,  primar¬ 
ily  from  rate  increases,  but  with  slight 
linage  increases  in  most  categories. 

Total  operating  expenses  will  grow 
7%  to  9%.  Compensation  costs  will 
rise  1%  to  8%,  mostly  from  higher 
costs  for  benefits.  Budgets  called  for 
11%  to  12%  higher  newsprint 
expenses  but  a  “strong  possibility” 
for  a  price  rollback  or  discounts.  A 
decrease  in  Ponderay  losses  will  cut 
non-operating  expenses  25%. 

Ad  rates  will  rise  4%  to  6%  in  1991 , 
from  5%  to  8%  1989  hikes. 

Excess  cash  would  be  applied  to 
debt. 

McClatchy  was  not  especially 
interested  in  acquiring  new  papers 
and  was  not  enthusiastic  about  prices 
of  the  many  opportunities  available.  ] 
“If  it  makes  sense,  we’ll  go  for  it, 
Byerly  said. 

With  news  exploding  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe,  Potts  said,  “I  can’t 
remember  a  time  in  my  professional 
life  when  newspapers  had  a  better 
opportunity  to  step  forward  and  make 
their  value  known  to  the  public.’’ 

Multimedia  Inc. 

With  newspaper  declines  more 
than  offset  by  entertainment  gains. 
Multimedia  Inc.  used  1990  to  reduce 
bank  debt  and  secure  $375  million  in 
new  credit  for  acquisitions. 

“I  don’t  know  how  many  media 
companies  will  be  up  for  1990,  or  who 
are  forecasting  to  be  up  for  the  year  of 
1991 ,  but  Multimedia  has  been  up  this 
year  and  will  be  up  next  year,”  chair¬ 
man  Walter  Bartlett  said  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  He  said  the  media  recession 
began  in  late  1989. 

Robert  Hamby  Jr.,  chief  financial 
officer,  said  nine-month  revenues 
were  up  3.9%,  net  earnings  up  24% 
and  operating  cash  flow  up  5.7%  on 
flat  revenues.  Leveraging  has  been 
reduced  to  350%  of  cash  flow. 

Fourth-quarter  cash  flow  was 
expected  to  improve  3%  to  4%. 

Newspaper  operating  revenue 
through  November  slid  1 .7%  from  a 
year  before.  Papers  in  Greenville, 
Asheville  and  Montgomery  account 
for  75%  of  newspaper  revenue. 

Total  newspaper  ad  linage  dropped 
7.7%  and  revenue  was  down  2% 
through  November. 
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Also  in  that  period,  circulation 
dropped  4.6%  daily,  3.6%  Sunday. 
Circulation  revenue  slipped  1.2%. 
Multimedia  sold  papers  in  Winter 
Haven,  Fla.,  last  March.  Meanwhile 
its  flagship  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont  reached  14-year  circulation 
highs. 

Entertainment  revenue  gained 
15.7%,  cable  was  up  9.7%,  and  broad¬ 
casting  was  down  1%  through 
November. 

“Newspapers  and  broadcasters  are 
suffering  from  a  slowdown  in  the 
advertising  marketplace  as  we  look 
ahead,”  Bartlett  said.  “There  are  no 
major  problems  in  these  businesses. 
The  economy  just  has  to  get  better. 
Our  businesses  in  newspapers  and 
broadcasting  will  be  fine  as  soon  as 
automotive  and  real  estate  and  some 
of  the  other  categories  of  retail 
improve.” 

He  expected  no  upturn  before  late 
this  year  or  early  1992. 

Multimedia  newspapers  were 
“maximizing  every  revenue  oppor¬ 
tunity  while  holding  the  line  on 
expenses  and  increasing  circulation,” 
Bartlett  said. 

This  year  Multimedia  expects 
newspaper  revenue  to  increase  3%, 
mainly  through  price  increases.  Cash 
flow  was  expected  to  grow  2%. 

“We  will  be  fighting  through  price 
increases  to  advertisers  to  get  that 
3%.  It  certainly  will  not  be  advertising 
driven,”  Bartlett  said. 

In  its  first  major  acquisition  in  five 
years.  Multimedia  bought  51%  of 
WKYC  in  Cleveland  from  NBC. 

Multimedia  saw  “extraordinary 
opportunities”  in  entertainment  pro¬ 
gramming  and  was  seeking  a  new 
president  with  experience  in  program 
development. 

“As  a  company,  we  have  elected 
not  to  add  to  our  television  properties 
or  to  our  newspaper  properties  at  the 
current  multiples,”  Bartlett  said, 
“unless  they  are  really  unique.” 
Acquisitions  would  focus  on  enter¬ 
tainment  and  cable  and  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  such  as  its  home  alarm  and 
broadcast  cable  units,  and  probably 
not  on  newspapers  and  television 
“unless  the  economy  in  those  two 
businesses  changes. 

“We  will  not  invest  fast.  We  have 
the  money  in  our  pocket  if  good 
opportunities  do  come  along,”  he 
said. 

Multimedia  announced  a  proposed 
three-for-one  stock  split  in  the  form  of 
a  stock  dividend.  The  plan  is  subject 
to  approval  in  April  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  100  million  shares,  up 
from  30  million. 

New  York  Times  Co. 

A  sharp  recession  in  the  Northeast 


turned  1990  into  the  worst  year  since 
the  mid-1970s  for  the  New  York 
Times  Co. 

Ad  revenue  was  depressed  “by 
both  cyclical  pressure  and  negative 
trends,”  president  and  chief  operat¬ 
ing  officer  Walter  Mattson  said. 

Steep  long-term  investment  costs  — 
the  acquisition  of  McCall’s  and  Golf 
World  magazines  and  new  printing 
plants  for  the  New  York  Times  and 
Gwinnett  (Ga.)  Daily  News  —  helped 
depress  profits  further. 

Excluding  non-recurring  costs, 
1990  operating  profits  will  decline 
about  12%.  Per-share  1990  earnings 
were  expected  between  80<  and  900, 
compared  with  870  in  1989. 

Earnings  this  year  will  be  “some¬ 
what  lower”  still,  Mattson  said.  Cir¬ 
culation  price  increases  were  a  major 
element  in  planning. 

He  expected  a  modest  recovery  in 
1992  and  a  better  1993  but  said  the 
company’s  prospects  for  a  strong 
rebound  “are  clouded  by  the  uncer¬ 
tainty”  of  the  New  York  market. 

Special  charges  will  reduce  1990 
earnings  610  a  share  —  290  for  maga¬ 
zine  acquisitions  and  320  from  new 
plants. 

Nineteen-ninety  New  York  Times 
earnings  will  be  “significantly”  lower 
because  of  the  new  plant  and  about 
14%  less  ad  linage  —  70%  of  the 
decline  in  help  wanted  and  real 
estate  —  despite  increasing  circula¬ 
tion,  especially  among  upscale  read¬ 
ers.  Excluding  plant  start-up  costs. 
Times  earnings  will  be  flat,  assuming 
fourth-quarter  ad  estimates  hold  true. 

Nineteen-ninety  operating  profits 
from  regional  newspapers  will  be 
“slightly”  lower  as  higher  productiv¬ 
ity  and  cost  controls  soften  the  effect 
of  weakening  economies. 

Losses  for  magazines  will  remain 
steady  because  of  acquisition  financ¬ 
ing,  but  operating  profit  will  rise  sig¬ 
nificantly. 

Broadcasting  and  information  ser¬ 
vices  will  gain,  benefiting  from  higher 
political  ad  revenue  and  higher  data 
base  royalties. 

Forest  products  will  be  hurt  by  dis¬ 
counting  in  the  soft  newsprint  market 
and  unfavorable  Canadian  currency 
exchange  rates. 

For  1991,  staff  reductions  were 
planned  through  attrition  at  the  Times 
and  regional  papers. 

The  Times  is  expecting  ad  linage 
will  fall  8%  in  1991 .  Ad  rates  will  go  up 
6.5%.  Union  pay  scales  will  rise  4.2%. 
Costs  are  planned  to  be  flat  but  con¬ 
tingency  plans  await  if  revenues  fail  to 
materialize. 

Its  Edison,  N.J.,  plant  will  start  in 
the  mid- 1991,  pending  resolution  of 
labor  issues,  and  will  cost  $13  million, 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


1990 

DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 


ALASKA 

Peninsula  Clarion 
morning  6,400 
Dick  Morgan 
to 

Morris  Communications  of 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Broker:  Jim  Webster  &  Associates 


ARIZONA 

Daily  Territorial 
morning  1,400 
The  Jewett  Family 
to 

Wick  Communications  of 
Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 


ARKANSAS 

Paragould  Daily  Press 
evening  8,500 

Fred  Wulfekuhler  and  family 
to 

Paducah  Newspapers,  Inc. 
of  Kentucky 

Broker:  J.N.  Wells  &  Company  Inc. 
of  Lombard,  111. 


CALIFORNIA 

La  Opinion 
morning  100,000 
Lozano  Enterprises 
to 

Times  Mirror  Company 

Oroville  Mercury-Register 
9,000  evening 
Buckner  News  Alliance 
to 

Donrey  Media  Group 

Pasadena  Star-News 
morning  38,000 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
to 

Pasadena  Newspaper  Inc. 
(William  Dean  Singleton) 
Price:  $55  million  including  sale  of 
4  suburban  non-dailies 


CONNECTICUT 

Milford  Citizen 
evening  6,948 
Goodson  Newspapers 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc. 

FLORIDA 

The  News  Chief  of  Winter  Haven 
evening  20,000 
Multimedia  Inc. 
to 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
of  Topeka,  Kan. 


ILLINOIS 

Galesburg  Register  Mail 
evening  18,000 
Pritchard  family 
to 

Peoria  (111.)  Journal  Star 
Price:  $15  million 

Pontiac  Daily  Leader 
evening  7,900 
Brill  Media  Company  of 
Evansville,  Ind. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Brill  Media 


INDIANA 

Anderson  Herald-Bulletin 
morning  34,451 
Ingersoll  Publications 
to 

Thomson  Newspaper  Corp. 

Terre  Haute  Tribune-Star 
morning  35,541 
Ingersbll  Publications 
to 

Thomson  Newspaper  Corp. 


KENTUCKY 

Harlan  Daily  Enterprise 
evening  6,946 
New  York  Times  Company 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

Middlesboro  Daily  News 
IMA 

New  York  Times  Company 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

MASSACHUSETTS 

North  Adams  Transcript 
evening  10,200 
Ingersoll  Publications 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

(Continued  on  page  52) 


John  A.  Park,  Jr.  &  Son 

Expertise  and  reliability 

for  owners  considering  the  sale 

of  their  newspapers. 

(919)  782-3131 
Fax:  (919)  782-3133 
Box  17127 
Raleigh,  N.C.  27619 

43  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 
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We  Deliver... 


Since  1985,  Dirks  &  Associates  has  represented  the  sellers  of  25  companies  publishing  daily  nempapers. 
These  companies  have  been  sold  to  19  different  buyers,  demonstrating  the  depth  of  interest  in  dailies  arid  the 
breadth  of  our  firm's  ability  to  secure  the  highest  possible  price  from  the  finest  possible  purchaser.  In  1990: 


SELLER 

PURCHASER 

CIRCULATION 

Port  Arthur  (TX)  News, 

Orange  (TX)  Leader 

Cox  Enterprises 

Atlanta,  GA 

American  Publishing 

Toronto,  Canada 

33,300 

Pontiac  (IL)  Leader 

Brill  Media 

Evansville,  IN 

American  Publishing 

Toronto,  Canada 

9,400 

During  1985-90,  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  represented  the  sellers  of  nine  non-daily  newspaper  companies. 

These  companies  have  been  sold  to  eight  different  buyers.  Ln  1990: 

SELLER 

PURCHASER 

CIRCULATION 

Advance  Newspapers 

Grand  Rapids,  Ml 

John  Morgan, 

Hank  Meijer 

Badoud  Communications 
Charlottesville,  VA 

161,000 

Gulf  Coast  Newspapers 

Baldwin  County,  AL 

Worrell  Enterprises 
Charlottesville,  VA 

Hometown  Communications 
Destin,  FL 

24,000 

Willmar  (MN)  Reminder 

Ogden  Newspapers 
Wheeling,  WV 

Forum  Publishing 

Rirgo,  ND 

20,000 

Lee  Dirks  <&  Associates  is  concluding  its  eleventh  year  as  the  nation’s  most  active  firm  in  representing  sellers 
ofdaily  newspapers  and  non-daily  groups.  We  are  especially  proud  that  more  than  ten  daily  newspaper  groups, 
having  seen  our  work  as  prospective  buyers,  have  engaged  us  in  just  the  past  two  years  to  assist  them  in  divesting 
their  own  daily  or  non-daily  newspapers. 


Lee  £  Dirks 
President  since  1980 
Formerly  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  Detroit  Free  Press;  for  seven 
years  the  nation's  first  full-time 
newspaper-stock  analyst;  reporter  and 
editor  for  Dow  Jones  for  eight  years. 


LEE  DIRKS  &  ASSOCIATES 

185  Oakland,  Suite  210,  Birmingham,  MI  48009 
Phone:  313-646-4230  Fax:  313-646-1624 


Ai 

Owen  Van  Essen 
Vice  President  since  1986 
Formerly  business  manager  and  part 
owner  of  Worthington  (MN)  Daily  Globe. 


Norman  R.  McMullin 
Vice  President  since  1989 
Formerly  president  of  Suburban 
Newspapers  of  Greater  St.  Louis  and  of 
Woodward  Communications  of 
Dubuque  (lA);  past  president  of  Inland 
Press  Association. 


(Continued  from  page  50) 

MICHIGAN 

Iona  Sentinel-Standard 
morning  4,100 
Ingersoll  Publications 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

South  Haven  Daily  Tribune 
morning  2,100 
Ingersoll  Publications 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 


MISSISSIPPI 

Meridian  Star 
evening  21,783 
James  B.  Skewes 
to 

American  Publishing  Co. 

Subsidiary  of 
Hollinger  Inc.  of  Toronto 
Broker:  John  A.  Park  Jr.,  of 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
represented  the  seller 


MISSOURI 

Daily  American  Republic  of 
Poplar  Bluff 
evening  14,686 

Woodward  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Butler  County  Publishing  Co. 

Fulton  Sun 
morning  4,394 
Tribune  Publishing  Co.  of 
Columbia,  Mo. 
to 

Lee  Stauffer  and  Associates 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  represented 
the  seller 

Kirksville  Daily  Express 
evening  9,900 
Ed  E.  Swain  Jr.  and  family 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 


MONTANA 

Great  Falls  Tribune 
morning  34,000 
Cowles  Media 


Gannett  Company 
Price:  $41  million 


NEBRASKA 

Beatrice  Daily  Sun 
evening  10,229 
Stauffer  Communications 
of  Topeka,  Kan. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Evening  Citizen  of  Laconia 
evening  11,874 
Smith  family 
to 

George  J.  Foster  Co. 


NEW  YORK 

Tonawanda  News 
evening  13,800 
Tonawanda  Publishing  Corp. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.  of 
Toronto 

Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 
represented 

Tonawanda  Publishing  Corp. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheboro  Courier-Tribune 
evening  18,621 
Ingersoll  Publishing  Co. 
to 

Donrey  Media,  Las  Vegas 
Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 
represented  Ingersoll  Publishing 

OHIO 

Beavercreek  Daily  News 
evening  5,500 

Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Fairborn  Daily  Herald 
evening  6,265 

Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

News  Journal  of  Mansfield 
evening  39,888 
Ingersoll  Publications 


Thomson  Newspaper  Corp. 

Tribune  Chronicle  of  Warren 
evening  40,717 
Ingersoll  Publications 
to 

Thomson  Newspaper  Corp. 


OKLAHOMA 

Alva  Review  Courier 
morning  1,750 

Hammill  Newspaper  of  Oklahoma 
to 

Lynn  L.  Martin  and 
Marion  E.  Martin 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Williamsport  Sun-Gazette 
evening  35,000 
Sun-Gazette  Co. 
to 

Ogden  Newspapers  Inc. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  «&  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich,  represented 
the  Sun-Gazette  Co. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Beaufort  Gazette 
8,700 

News  and  Observer  Publishing  Co. 
to 

McClatchy  Newspapers 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 


Hilton  Head  Island  Packett 
morning  10,100 

News  and  Observer  Publishing  Co. 
to 

McClatchy  Newspapers 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 

Rock  Hill  Herald 
morning  28,600 
Sunday  28,100 

News  and  Observer  Publishing  Co. 
to 

McClatchy  Newspapers 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Brookings  Daily  Register 
evening  5,335 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Omaha  World-Herald  Co. 
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Rapid  City  Journal 
morning  35,800 
Cowles  Media  Company 
to 

Lee  Enterprises 

TEXAS 

Clear  Lake  Citizen 
evening  37,016 
Founders  Newspaper  Group 
to 

Westward  Communications 
of  Dallas 

Conroe  Courier 
morning  10,592 
Founders  Newspaper  Group 
to 

Westward  Communications 
of  Dallas 

Orange  Leader 
evening  10,100 
Cox  Enterprises 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
represented  Cox  Enterprises 

Port  Arthur  News 
morning  23,200 
Cox  Enterprises 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc. 
of  Toronto 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
represented  Cox  Enterprises 

WISCONSIN 

Sheboygan  Press 
evening  27,036 
Ingersoll  Publications  Co. 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers 

1990 

NON-DAILY 

NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

ALABAMA 

Autauga  Times 
free  distribution 
Lamar  Smitherman 


to 

Service  Engraving  Co. 
(Montgomery  Advertiser) 

Baldwin  Times 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
to 

Hometown  Communications 
Destin,  Fla. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Worrell  in  the  transaction 

The  Bulletin 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
to 

Hometown  Communications 
Destin,  Fla. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Worrell  in  the  transaction 

East  Shore  Courier 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
to 

Hometown  Communications 
Destin,  Fla. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Worrell  in  the  transaction 

The  Independent 
Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
to 

Hometown  Communications 
Destin,  Fla. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Worrell  in  the  transaction 

Islander 

Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 
Charlottesville,  Va. 
to 

Hometown  Communications 
Destin,  Fla. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Worrell  in  the  transaction 

Mobile  Bay  Monthly 
13,000 

Bay  City  Communications 
Mobile,  Ala. 
to 

PMT  Publishing  Co. 
Mobile,  .Ma. 

Broker:  Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
represented  the  seller 

Onlooker 

Worrell  Enterprises  Inc. 


Charlottesville,  Va. 
to 

Hometown  Communications 
Destin,  Fla. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  of 
Birmingham,  Mich.,  represented 
Worrell  in  the  transaction 

ALASKA 

Peninsula  Advertiser 
15,000  free  distribution 
Dick  Morgan 
to 

Morris  Communications  of 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Broker:  Jim  Webster  &  Associates 

ARIZONA 

Arizona  Penny-Saver 
500,0(X)  free  distribution 
Cox  Enterprises 
to 

T/SF  Communications  Corp. 
of  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
of  Birmingham,  Mich, 
represented  Cox  in  the 
transaction 

(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Robert  N.  James  C. 
BOLITHO  STERLING 
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8,{X)0  free  distribution 

Broker  Michael  D.  Lindsey 

Chino  Valley  Review 

Knight-Ridder  Inc. 

represented  the  seller 

5,300 

to 

Rita  Wuehrmann 

Pasadena  Newspapers  Inc. 

Desert  Sentinel 

to 

(William  Dean  Singleton) 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 

Daily  Prescott  Courier 

to 

(Western  Newspapers,  Inc. 

AutoGuide 

Gannett  Company 

of  Yuma,  Ariz.) 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 

Broker;  Michael  D.  Lindsey  was  a 

to 

represented  the  seller 

consultant  to  the  seller 

Gannett  Company 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 

The  Duartean 

Oro  Valley  Territorial 

represented  the  seller 

2,500  free  distribution 

Jewett  Family 

Knight-Ridder  inc. 

to 

Back  Country  Trader 

to 

Wick  Communications  of 

Ethel  Elkins 

Pasadena  Newspapers  Inc. 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

to 

Daily  Journal  Corporation 

(William  Dean  Singleton) 

Shopper  News 

Broker:  Karl  Wray  of 

Foothill  Leader 

Paul  and  Cheryl  Hughes 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Goodson  Newspaper  Group  Inc. 
to 

Robert  Page 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 

Brentwood  Bla-Bla 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

to 

Page  Group  Publishing  Inc. 

Glendale  News  Press 

Weekly  Territorial 

(Robert  Page) 

Goodson  Newspaper  Group  Inc. 

Jewett  Family 

Broker:  James  Martin 

to 

to 

&  Associates 

Robert  Page 

Wick  Communications  of 

represented  the  principals 

Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

in  the  deal 

Golden  West  Publishing 
(31  weekly  newspapers  with 

Wickenburg  Sun 

Burbank  Leader 

a  combined  circulation  of 

3,700 

Goodson  Newspaper  Group  Inc. 

470,000) 

Mike  and  Cindy  Quayle 

to 

Media  General 

to 

Robert  Page 

to 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 

Freedom  Newspapers 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Catalina  Islander 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  was  a 

Donald  R.  Haney 

consultant  to  the  buyer 

to 

Highlander  Publications 

ARKANSAS 

Independent  News  Corporation 

(31  weekly  newspapers  with 

(Ted  Holmberg,  president) 

a  combined  circulation  of 

The  News 

Broker:  Mel  Hodel  of  Montclair, 

470,000) 

5,700 

Calif. 

Media  General 

Cordell  Publications  of  Dallas 

to 

to 

Country  News 

Freedom  Newspapers 

Areawide  Media,  Inc.,  a 

18,000  controlled  circulation 

Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 

subsidiary  of  Paducah 

Bob  Chute  and  Betty  Isaacs 

Newspapers 

to 

Holtville  Tribune 

Keith  Berwick  and 

Quentin  and  Ellen  Burke 

Tri-County  Record 

Sheena  Paterson-Berwick 

to 

17,500  free  distribution 

Broker:  Bruce  Wright 

Stephen  Larson 

Cordell  Publications  of  Dallas 

represented  the  seller 

Broker:  Karl  Wray,  of 

to 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Areawide  Media,  Inc.,  a 

Costa  Mesa  Independent 

subsidiary  of  Paducah 

Adams  Communications 

Imperial  Hometown  Review 

Newspapers 

to 

Quentin  and  Ellen  Burke 

Robert  Page 

to 

Weekly  Vista 

Stephen  Larson 

Cooper  Communities  Inc. 

Desert  Community  Newspapers 

Broker:  Karl  Wray  of 

to 

(Six  non-dailies  serving 

San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Community  Publishers 

Cathedral  City,  Indian  Wells, 

The  Leader 

Indio,  La  Quinta, 

CALIFORNIA 

Palm  Desert  and  Rancho  Mirage) 

3,900 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 

Bob  Clark 

Arcadia  Tribune 

to 

to 

4,0(X)  paid 

Gannett  Company 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 
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Broker:  Karl  Wray  of 
San  Clemente,  Calif. 

Lo-Desert  Shopper 
Brehm  Communications  Inc. 
to 

Gannett  Company 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 
represented  the  seller 

Mendocino  Coast  Travelers  Guide 
1,250  paid 
4,500 

Tom  and  Judy  Nichols 
to 

Kenneth  and  Karen  Jeja 
Broker:  Bruce  Wright 

Monrovia  News-Post 
7,000  free  distribution 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
to 

Pasadena  Newspapers  Inc. 
(William  Dean  Singleton) 

Mountaineer-Progress 

4,600 

Thomas  C.  Pinard 
to 

Brehm  Communications  Inc. 
Broker:  Mel  Hodell 

North  Coast  News 
1,250 

Tom  and  Judy  Nichols 
to 

Kenneth  and  Karen  Leja 
Broker:  Bruce  Wright  represented 
the  seller 

North  County  Community 
Newspapers 

(Del  Mar  Surf  comber,  Rancho 
Santa  Fe  Times,  Solana  Beach  Sun, 
Encitas  Coast  Dispatch,  Carlsbad 
Journal,  Oceanside  Breeze 
and  Vista  Voice 
to 

Independent  News  Corp. 
through  its  subsidiary. 

West  Coast  Community 
Newspapers 

Newport  Beach  Independent 
Goodson  Newspaper  Group  Inc. 
to 

Robert  Page 

Parklabrea  News 
Chuck  and  Bunny  Riley 
to 

Michael  and  Karen  Villalpando 
The  Star 

News  Corporation  Limited  Inc. 


to 

G.P.  Group,  Inc. 

Temple  City  Times 
1,4(X)  paid 

2,500  free  distribution 
Knight-Ridder  Inc. 
to 

Pasadena  Newspapers  Inc. 
(William  Dean  Singleton) 

Valley  Roadrunner 
Marge  and  Van  Quackenbush 
to 

Dan  Clark 

Western  World 
3,400 

Susan  Price  and 
Melody  Gillard-Juarez 
to 

Bill  and  Betty  Ketsdever 
Broker:  John  Fournier  Jr., 
represented  the  seller 

COLORADO 

Brighton  Blade 
Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Cowles  Media  Co.  subsidiary 
to 

Metro  West  Publishing 

Brighton  Marketplace 
Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  subsidiary 
in  Denver,  Colo, 
to 

Metro  West  Publishing 

Commerce  City  Marketplace 
Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  subsidiary 
to 

Metro  West  Publishing 

Commerce  City  Sentinel 
Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Cowles  Media  Co. ,  subsidiary 
to 

Metro  West  Publishing  Co. 

Eagle  Valley  Enterprise 
2,600  paid 
to 

Eagle  Group  Communication 
Broker:  James  Sterling, 
Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service 

Ouray  County  Plaindealer 
Joyce  Jorgenson 
to 

Guy  and  Marcia  Wood 


Ridgway  Sun 
Joyce  Jorgenson 
to 

Guy  and  Marcia  Wood 

Snowmass  Sun 
Richard  Hammell 
to 

H&R  Publications 
Robert  Hollingsworth  & 
Abby  Rand) 

Broker:  James  Sterling, 
Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service 


South  Weld  County  Marketplace 
Sentinel  Publishing  Co.,  a 
Cowles  Media  Co.,  subsidiary 
to 

Metro  West  Publishing  Co. 

Telluride  Times  Journal 
4,000 

Timberline  Publishing 
to 

Wick  Communications  Co., 
Sierra  Vista,  Ariz. 

Broker:  Media  Consultants  Inc., 
Michael  D.  Lindsey 
represented  the  sellers 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


Nationwide  Service 
for  Weekly  and  Daily 
Newspapers  and  Shoppers 


MEL  HODELL 
JACK  BATES 


Mel  Hodell  Jack  Bates 


•  Sales  •  Appraisals 
•  Consultations 
Firm  established  1968 

Mel  Hodell, 
Media  Broker,  Inc. 

P.  0.  Box  2277 
5196  Benito  Street 
Montclair,  CA  91763 
Office:  (714)626-6440 
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CONNECTICUT 

Avon  News 
2,637 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 

Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn,  represented 
both  buyer  and  seller 

Bloomfield  Journal 
2,366 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich  Conn 

represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Bethel  Home  News 
Acorn  Press  Inc. 

(the  Nash  family) 
to 

Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers, 

subsidiary  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Canton  News 
1,424 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Enfield  Press 
'iJlA 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Farmington  News 
2,506 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Monday  News  (West  Hartford) 
23,879 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 


Newington  Town  Crier 
3,075 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Redding  Pilot 
Acorn  Press  Inc. 

(the  Nash  family) 
to 

Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers, 

a  subsidiary  of  Times  Mirror 

Ridgefield  Press 
Acorn  Press  Inc. 

(the  Nash  family) 
to 

Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers, 

a  subsidiary  of  Times  Mirror 

Rocky  Hill  Post 

I, 938 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Shopper  News 
17,000  free  distribution 
Robert  and  Mary  Anne  Prchal 
to 

Shore  Line  Newspapers,  a 
subsidiary  of  Capital  Cities/ABC 
Broker:  John  T.  Cribb 

Simsbury  News 
3,081 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

West  Hartford  News 

I I , 259 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Wethersfield  Post 
5,056 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 


Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Wilton  Bulletin 
Acorn  Press  Inc. 

(the  Nash  family) 
to 

Southern  Connecticut 
Newspapers,  a 

subsidiary  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Windsor  Journal 
3,412 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Windsor  Locks  Journal 
1,828 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

DELAWARE 

Atlantic  Publications 
(30  non-daily  papers  in  Delaware, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  South  Carolina) 
255,000  combined  seasonal 
circulation 

Atlantic  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Backe  Group  (John  Backe, 
president) 

and  ESS  Ventures  Inc. 

FLORIDA 

Auburndale  Star 
3,250 

Multimedia  Inc.,  of 
Greenville,  S.C. 
to 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
of  Topeka,  Kan. 

Jacksonville  Shopping  Guide 
182,600  free  distribution 
Westminster  Press 
to 

Goodhead  Group,  PLC  of 
Bicester,  England 
Broker:  Milton  Beckerman  of 
Beckerman  Associates,  Inc., 
Madeira  Beach,  Fla. 
represented  Goodhead 
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Orlando  Business  Journal 
Richard  N.  Hoemer  Jr. 
family  trust 
to 

American  City  Business  Journals 
Broker:  Milton  Beckerman  of 
Beckerman  Assoc.,  Inc. 
represented  ACBJ  in  the 
acquisition 

Tampa  Bay  Business 
Richard  N.  Hoemer  Jr. 
family  trust 
to 

American  City  Business  Journals 
Broker:  Milton  Beckerman  of 
Beckerman  Assoc.,  Inc. 
represented  ACBJ  in  the 
acquisition 

GEORGIA 

Catoosa  County  News 
Jim  and  Juanita  Caldwell 
to 

News  Publishing  Co. 

IDAHO 

Emmett  Messenger  Index 
4,000 

Mike  and  Pat  Lindsey 
to 

Idaho  Press  Tribune 
(division  of  Pioneer  Newspapers 
of  Seattle,  Wash.) 

ILLINOIS 

The  Blade  of  Fairbury 

The  Blade  of  Fairbury 
James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 
to 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 
Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chenoa  Clipper  Times 
James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 
to 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 
Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cullom  Chronicle-Headlight- 
Inquirer 

James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 


Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 
Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

El  Paso  Record 
James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 
to 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 
Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Flanagan  Home  Times 
Brill  Media  Company 
to 

American  Publishing  Company, 
subsidiary  of 
Hollinger  Inc.  of  Toronto 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
represented 
Brill  Media  Co. 

Gridley  News 
James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 
to 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 
Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Lexington  Unit  Journal 
James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 
to 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 
Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Marissa  Messenger 

2,200 

Sparta  Newspaper 
(Bill  Morgan) 
to 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc. 

New  Athens  Journal-Press 
1,700 

Sparta  Newspaper 
(Bill  Morgan) 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc. 

Onarga  Leader-Review 
James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 


Mainstreet  Publications  inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 

Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pinckneyville  Democrat 
3,000 

Sparta  Newspaper 
(Bill  Morgan) 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc. 

Piper  City  Journal 
James  and  Lois  Roberts 
(Combelt  Press) 
to 

Mainstreet  Publications  Inc. 
(Ronald  Zink,  president) 

Broker:  James  Sterling  of 
Bolitho-Sterling  and 
Associates  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  Shopper 
39,500  free  distribution 
Brian  and  Esther  Guitar 
to 

Times  Herald, 
of  Port  Huron,  Michigan 
(Continued  on  page  58) 

Operations 

P  roductivity 
Specialists 

•  manning  studies 
Colorliner  presses,  etc. 
mailroom  inserting 

•  job  evaluation 

•  GAINSHARING 
incentives 

•  preventive  &  predictive 
maintenance  systems 

•  tray  systems  installations 

•  demonstrated 
productivity 
improvement  success 

REFERRALS  AVAILABLE 
gRIAN  P.  LITTLE 

Associates 

Resource  Application  Specialists 

4018  West  65th  St.  19  East  Central  Ave. 
Edina.  MN  55435  Paoli,  PA  19301 
612-922-2411  215-640-1794 
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(Continued  from  page  57) 
owned  by 

Gannett  Communications,  Inc. 
Broker:  J.N.  Wells  &  Company, 
Inc. 

Sparta  News-Plaindealer 

6,000 

Sparta  Newspaper 
(Bill  Morgan) 
to 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc. 

Trenton  Sun 
1,470 

John  L.  Glanzner  and  Paul  Strake 
to 

Mike  Conley 

Waterloo  Republic-Times 
Voris  family 
to 

Metro  Publications  and  Offset 
Printing  Inc. 

(Vernon  Schertel,  Alan  Schertel 
and  Joseph  Rekart) 

INDIANA 

Culver  Citizen 
to 

Frederick  Karst 


IOWA 

Audubon  News  Advocate 
2,790 

Jack  and  Kathy  Krier 
to 

Keith  McGlade 
Broker:  Cribb  Media  Service 

Audubon  County  Journal 
1,255 

Jack  and  Kathy  Krier 
to 

Keith  McGlade 
Broker:  Cribb  Media  Service 

Nishna  Valley  Tribune 
6,600 

Jack  and  Kathy  Krier 
to 

Keith  McGlade 
Broker:  Cribb  Media  Service 

State  Center  Enterprise-Record 
Roxanne  Goecke  and  Irene  Taylor 
to 

Duane  and  Pat  Holub 
Broker:  John  van  der  Linden  of 
Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 


West  Lyon  Herald 
Ray  and  Betty  Hansen 
to 

David  and  Judy  Enersen 
Sale  was  handled  by 
John  E.  Van  der  Linden, 
Broker  in  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa 


KANSAS 

Fairbury  Journal-News 
4,500 

The  Nuckolls  Family 
to 

Fred  Arnold  Jr. 

Osage  City  Journal 
2,400  paid 

7,000  free  distribution 
Jerry  and  Ethel  Allen 
to 

Kurt  and  Kathy  Kessinger 
Broker:  Wayne  Webster  of 
Webster  &  Associates  of 
Dallas,  Texas 
represented  the  seller 

Washington  County  News 
3,288 

Howard  Kessinger 
to 

William  Hays  of  Wichita,  Kansas 
Broker:  Jim  Webster  &  Associates 
of  Dallas,  Texas 


KENTUCKY 

Dawson  County  Herald 
Lexington  Twin  Weeklies 
to 

Western  Publishing  Co.,  of 
North  Platte,  KY. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Services,  Kansas  City 
for  the  buyer 

Hickman  County  Gazette 
Magee  Publications  Inc. 
to 

Hickman  County  Gazette  Inc., 
(Mary  Jo  Duke) 

Broker:  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica 

Brokers  in  Atlanta  represented 
Magee  Publications 

Jessamine  Journal 
5,100 

Ed  Easterly  Ill 
to 

Republic  Newspapers  Inc.,  of 
Farragut,  Tenn. 


Lexington  Clipper 
Lexington  Twin  Weeklies 
to 

Western  Publishing  Co.,  of 
North  Platte,  Ken. 

Broker:  Bolitho-Sterling 
Newspaper  Services  of  Kansas 
City 

Russell  County  News 

2.700 

David  Davenport  and 
Judy  Hickman 
to 

Russell  County  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Joseph  Albrecht) 

Spencer  Magnet 
2,300 

Laura  (Dolly)  Brock 
to 

Landmark  Community 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Times  Journal 

5.700 

David  Davenport  and 
Judy  Hickman 
to 

Russell  County  Newspapers  Inc. 
(Joseph  Albrecht) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Forecaster 
Falmouth  Forecaster  Inc. 
to 

Marian  McCue 

Inquirer  and  Mirror  of  Nantucket 
9,500 

Thomas  H.C.  and  F.  Marie  Griffin 
to 

Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc., 
subsidiary  of  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Longmeadow  News 
2,578 

Imprint  of  West  Hartford,  Conn, 
to 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
Broker:  Gerald  D.  Reilly  of 
Greenwich,  Conn, 
represented  both  buyer  and  seller 

Longmeadow  News 
2,578 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Media,  Inc. 
to 

Allbritton  Communications  Co. 

Mashpee  Pennysaver 
123,545  free  distribution 
Lloyd  Adams 
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to 

Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc. 
Broker;  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 
represented  Capital  Cities/ ABC 
Inc. 

Nantucket  Vacation  Guide 
seasonal  free  distribution 
Anthony  Pastelis  II 
to 

KLM  Communications  of 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French  of 
Assonet,  Mass., 
represented  the  seller 

New  England  Entertainment 
Digest 
3,000 

Paul  J.  Reale  of  Marshfield,  Mass, 
to 

KLM  Communications  of 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French  of 
Assonet,  Mass., 
represented  the  seller 

Townsend  Common 
James  A.  Hamilton 
to 

Townsend  Connon  Publications, 
Inc. 

Broker:  L.  Barry  French 
represented  the  seller 

MICHIGAN 

Carson  City  Gazette 
Jerry  Braendle 
to 

Greenville  News  Inc. 

Reminder  Newspapers  Group 
to 

Oakland  Press  Co.,  parent 
company  of  the  Oakland  Press 
in  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Shopper  Advertising  Inc. 
39,000  free  distribution 
Brian  and  Esther  Guitar 
to 

The  Times  Herald  of 
Port  Huron,  Mich. 

Broker;  J.N.  Wells  &  Company 
Inc.  of 
Lombard,  III. 

Valley  Media 
(Advance  Newspapers- 1 1 
suburban  papers  with  161,000 
circulation  in  Grand  Rapids  area) 
to 

Badoud  Communications  of 


Charlottesville,  Va. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates  based  in 
Birmingham,  Mich., 
represented  the  sellers 

MINNESOTA 

Lake  Region  Echo  and  Press 

10,000 

Alexandria  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Forum  Publishing  Co.  of 
Fargo,  N.D. 

Lakefield  Standard 
Dallas  Luhmann 
to 

Jim  Keul,  Ray  Fuder  and 
Chuck  Draper 

Lakeland  Shopping  Guide 
Alexandria  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Forum  Publishing  Co.  of 
Fargo,  N.D. 

Quad  County  Intercom 
Mike  Parta,  Greg  Collins  and 
Charles  Warner 
to 

Forum  Publishing  Co.  of 
Fargo,  N.D. 

Wadena  Pioneer  Journal 
Mike  Parta,  Greg  Collins  and 
Charles  Warner 
to 

Forum  Publishing  Co.  of 
Fargo,  N.D. 

Willmar  Reminder 
20,000  (free) 

Ogden  Newspapers 
to 

Forum  Publishing  Co. 

Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 
represented  Ogden 


MISSISSIPPI 

Newton  Record 
3,115 

James  B.  Skewes 
to 

American  Publishing,  a  subsidiary 
of  Hollinger  Inc. 

Broker;  John  A.  Park  Jr.  of 
Raleigh,  N.C. 
represented  the  seller 


MISSOURI 

Mound  City  News-Independent 
Roy  Sims 
to 

Chris  and  Linda  Boultinghouse 
of  Winsted,  Conn. 

Broker:  John  E.  van  der  Linden 
represented  the  News-Independent 

Oregon  County  Shopper  News 
6,350  free  distribution 
Cordell  Publications  of 
Dallas,  Texas 
to 

Areawide  Media,  Inc.,  a 
subsidiary  of  Paducah 
Newspapers, 

Paducah,  Ky. 


NEBRASKA 

David  City  Banner-Press 
4,307 

Jack  and  Betty  Tarr 
to 

Zean  and  Marilyn  Carney 

Dawson  County  Herald 
7,040 

James  Kelly 
to 

Western  Publishing  Co. 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE 

If  you  are 
thinking  of  selling 
your  newspaper  .  .  . 
we  should  talk. 

Always  professional 
and  confidential.  Call  Chuck  Berky 

C.  Berky  &  Associates  Inc. 
Consultants  •  Appraisers  •  Brokers 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy  •  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 
Phone  (407)  368-4352 
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(Continued  from  page  59) 
Broker:  Robert  Bolitho 
Bolitho-Sterling 

Fairbury  Journal 
4,493 

Williain  C.  Nuckolls  and  family 
to 

Fred  A.  Arnold  Jr.  of  mcBattas 
Publishing,  Inc. 

Broker:  Jim  Webster  &  Associates 

Lexington  Clipper 
7,040  paid 
James  Kelly 
to 

Western  Publishing  Co. 
Broker:  Robert  Bolitho, 
Bolitho-Sterling 

Seward  Independent 
Dennis  and  Charlyne  Berens  and 
A1  Cramer 
to 

Rhoades  Publications,  Inc. 
(Ken  and  Virginia  Rhoades  and 
Mark  Rhoades) 

Southeast  Nebraska  Weekender 
Dennis  and  Charlyne  Berens 
and  A1  Cramer 
to 

Rhoades  Publications,  Inc. 
(Ken  and  Virginia  Rhoades  and 
Mark  Rhoades) 


NEW  JERSEY 

Mercer  Messenger 
25,000 
to 

Intercounty  Newspaper  Group 

Westfield  Leader 
Walter  J.  Lee  family 
to 

Kurt  C.  Bauer  and 
Carmelo  Montalbano 


NEW  YORK 

Lewisboro  Ledger 
Acorn  Press  Inc. 
to 

Southern  Connecticut  Newspapers 
Inc., 

subsidiary  of  Times  Mirror  Co. 

Newspaper  of  Brooklyn 
to 

Courier-Life  Publications 
(Rhonda  and  Edward  E.  Luster) 


Pound  Ridge  Country  Shopper 
34,000 

Joan  Silbersher 
to 

Hometown  Publications, 
subsidiary  of  Add  Inc.,  a 
division  of  Journal 
Communications  of  Milwaukee 

The  Scotsman  Press,  Inc. 

(17  non-daily  community  papers 
in  Syracuse  and  Binghamton 
with  combined  circulation  of 
243,000) 

Thomas  and  Alice  Wallace 
to 

Badoud  Communications,  Inc. 
Broker:  Lee  Dirks  &  Associates 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Burgaw  Pender  Post 
5,600 

F.M.  and  Rebecca  Babineaux 
to 

Patrick  A.  Thomas 
Broker:  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica  Brokers,  Atlanta, 
represented  the  buyers 

Canton  Enterprise 
News  and  Observor  Publishing 
Co.  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 
to 

Adelaide  Daniel  Key  and 
Kenneth  F.  Wilson 

Chowan  Herald 
4,750 

J.P.  Huskins  family 
to 

Whichard  Newspapers 
(Greenville  (N.C.)  Daily 
Reflector) 

Garner  News 
4,500 

Joseph  T.  Sample 
to 

Ottaway  Newspapers,  subsidiary 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Waynesville  Mountaineer 
News  and  Observor  Publishing 
Co.  of  Raleigh,  N.C. 
to 

Adelaide  Daniel  Key  and 
Kenneth  F.  Wilson 


OHIO 

Adams  County  Advertiser 
Advertising  Communications 


Corp.  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
to 

Add  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Journal 
Communications  in  Milwaukee 

Belmont  Times 
Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Business  Life 

Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Centerville-Bellbrook  Times 
Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Greene  County  Shopper 
Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Jackson-V inton  Advertiser 
Advertising  Communications 
Corp.  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
to 

Add  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Journal 
Communications  in  Milwaukee 

Kettering  Oakwood  Times 
Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Pickaway  County  Advertiser 
Advertising  Communications 
Corp.  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
to 

Add  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Journal 
Communications  in  Milwaukee 

Pike  County  Advertiser 
Advertising  Communications 
Corp.  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio  ‘ 
to 

Add  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Journal 
Communications  in  Milwaukee 

Ross  County  Advertiser 
Advertising  Communications 
Corp.  of  Chillicothe,  Ohio 
to 

Add  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Journal 
Communications  in  Milwaukee 

West  Carrollton  Times 
Ohio  Communications  Corp. 
to 

Amos  Press  Inc. 

Ye  Olde  Fishwrapper 
to 

Gannett  Co. 
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OKLAHOMA 

Cordell  Beacon 

H.  Lyle  Becker 
to 

Ken  R.  Wesner  family  of  Cordell 

Granite  Enterprise 
Jan  Wingo  Locklear 
to 

Tena  K.  Hahn 

Lawton  Times 
Dan  and  Deloris  Delluomo 
to 

John  Dickerson 


OREGON 

The  Advertiser 

11,000 

North  Santiam  Newspapers  Inc. 
to 

Salem  Statesman- Journal,  a 
Gannett  newspaper 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  was  a 
consultant  to  the  seller 

Capital  Press 
Rand  Family 
to 

East  Oregonian  Co. 

John  Fournier,  Fournier  Media 
Service,  was  consultant  to 
East  Oregonian  Co. 

Casco  Bay  Weekly 
free  distribution 
Monte  Paulsen 
to 

Dodge  Morgan 

Mt.  Angel  News  &  Shopper 

8,000 

North  Santiam  Newspapers,  Inc. 
to 

Salem  Statesman-Journal,  a 
Gannett  newspaper 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  was  a 
consultant  to  the  seller 

Silverton  Appeal  Tribune 
4,850 

North  Santiam  Newspapers,  Inc. 
to 

Salem  Statesman-Journal,  a 
Gannett  newspaper 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  was  a 
consultant  to  the  seller 

Stayton  Mail 
4,100 

North  Santiam  Newspapers,  Inc. 
to 
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Salem  Statesman- Journal,  a 
Gannett  newspaper 
Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey  was  a 
consultant  to  the  seller 

Western  World 

Susan  Price  and  Melody  Juarez 
to 

Bill  Ketsdever 

Broker:  Fournier  Media  Service 
Inc. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Pittsburgh  Pennysaver 
775,000  free  distribution 
Pennysave  Publications  of 
Pennsylvania  Inc., 
subsidiary  of  Comareg  Holdings 
Inc. 
to 

Trinity  Holdings  inc., 
subsidiary  of  Trinity  International 
of  Chester,  U.K. 

Broker:  Henry  Ansbacher  Inc. 
represented  Pennysaver 
Publications 


TENNESSEE 

Claiborne  Progress 
New  York  Times  Co. 
to 

American  Publishing  Co., 
subsidiary  of  Hollinger  Inc.  of 
Toronto 

Sequatchie  Valley  Purchase 
and  Sequatchie  Valley  Purchase 


Plus 

13,500 

Rob  and  Kim  Woodfin 
to 

Marion  County  Newspapers, 
affiliate  of  PTS  Inc.  and  Smith 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica  Brokers  in 
Atlanta  represented  the  sellers 

South  Pittsburg  Hustler 
3,400 

Rob  and  Kim  Woodfin 
to 

Marion  County  Newspapers, 
affiliate  of  PTS  Inc.  and  Smith 
Newspapers  Inc. 

Broker:  Lon  Williams  of 
MediaAmerica  Brokers  in 
Atlanta  represented  the  sellers 

West  Side  Story 
3,000 

Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
of  Topeka,  Kan. 
to 

Republic  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Farragut,  Tenn. 

West  Side  Volunteer 
free  distribution 
Stauffer  Communications  Inc. 
of  Topeka,  Kan. 
to 

Republic  Newspapers  Inc.  of 
Farragut,  Tenn. 

(Continued  on  page  62) 


It’s  Monday  morning... 

Did  you  help  someone 
learn  to  read 
this  weekend? 

Call  the  Coalition  for  Literacy  at 

1-800-228-8813,  today. 

A  literate  America 
is  a  good  investment. 
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{Continued  from  page  61) 

Whidbey  Press  Inc.  of 

Dousman  Index 

TEXAS 

Oak  Harbor,  Wash. 

Jim  McLoone 

Founders  Newspaper  Group 

Broker:  John  Fournier,  Jr.  of 

to 

Fournier  Media  Services  of 

Add  Inc.,  a  division  of 

(15  weeklies  in  Houston  area) 

Bend,  Ore.  represented 

Journal  Communications  of 

to 

Westward  Communications  of 

Whidbey  Press 

Milwaukee 

Dallas 

Murray  Publishing  Co. 

Focus  On  Oconomowoc 

John  S.  Murray 

Jim  McLoone 

Highlander  of  Marble  Falls 

to 

to 

6,000 

Pacific  Media  Group,  Inc. 

Add  Inc.,  a  division  of 

Bill  Bray 

Broker:  Gauger  Media  Service 

Journal  Communications  of 

to 

Milwaukee 

Republic  Newspapers  Inc.  of 

Peninsula  Herald 

Farragut,  Tenn. 

Lorainne  &  John  Maris 

Hayward  Republican 

to 

Keith  and  Tricia  Hansen 

UTAH 

Maloney  Publishing  Co.  owned 

to 

by  Brown  Maloney 

Smith  Newspapers 

Richfield  Reaper 

Broker:  Whitesmith  Publication 

of  Alabama 

5,000 

Mark  Fuellenbach 

Services 

represented  the  buyer  and  John 

Lake  County  Focus 

Jim  McLoone 

L.  Fournier,  Jr.  of  Fournier  Media 

Brehm  Communications  Inc.  of 

Service  in  Bend,  Ore.  represented 

Add  Inc.,  a  division  of 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Maris  in  the  sale 

Journal  Communications  of 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 
represented  the  seller 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Milwaukee 

Lake  Country  Reporter 

Roster  Valley  Shopper 

Lincoln  Journal 

8,700 

6,600  free  distribution 

E.M.  Brewer 

Jim  McLoone 

Mark  Fuellenbach 

to 

to 

to 

Tom  Schmitt  of  Ravenswood 

Add  Inc.,  a  division  of 

Brehm  Communications  Inc.  of 

Journal  Communications  of 

San  Diego,  Calif. 

Milwaukee 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 

WISCONSIN 

represented  the  seller 

Agriculture 

Lakeshore  Chronicle 

AgriData 

Brown  County  Publishing  Co. 

to 

to 

WASHINGTON 

Lodestar  Publications  of 

Thomson  Newspapers 

Forks  Forum 

Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Lorainne  &  John  Maris 

(David  and  Gretchen  Sklodas) 

Manitowoc  County  Real  Estate 

to 

Guide 

Maloney  Publishing  Co. 

Bargain  Bulletin 

Brown  County  Publishing  Co., 

(Brown  Maloney) 

48,800 

Denmark,  Wis. 

Brokers:  Whitesmith  Publication 

Terry  Timmers 

to 

Services  represented  the  buyer  and 

to 

Thomson  Newspapers  Wisconsin 

John  L.  Fournier,  Jr.  of  Fournier 

Thomson  Newspaper  Corp. 

Inc. 

Media  Service  in  Bend,  Ore. 

represented  Maris  in  the  sale 

Butler  Sun 

Oconomowoc  Enterprise 

Jim  McLoone 

Bruce  and  Bart  Brown 

Franklin  County  Graphic 

to 

to 

Charles  and  Nann  Heckart 

Add  Inc.,  a  division  of 

Thomson  Newspapers 

to 

Journal  Communications  of 

Duane  Ruser 

Milwaukee 

Ripon  Five  County  Shopping  News 

14,600  free  distribution 

Flaherty  Newspapers 

Delevan  Enterprise 

Paul  Dolata 

to 

to 

to 

Pacific  Media  Group,  Inc. 

Gazette  Printing  Company 

Add  Inc.,  a  division  of  Journal 

Broker:  Gauger  Media  Service 

of  Janesville,  Wis. 

Communications  of  Milwaukee 

Broker:  John  T.  Cribb 

The  Journal 

Dodge  County  Independent-News 

represented  the  seller 

25,000 

Royle  Publishing 

Vincent  Troccoli 

to 

Sawyer  County  Gazette 

to 

Jeff  and  Scott  Fitzgerald 

John  and  Susan  Martin 
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Meredith  and  Nanci  Rickert 

Sawyer  County  Record 
Keith  and  Tricia  Hansen 
to 

Smith  Newspapers  of  Alabama 
Senior  Action 

Brown  County  Publishing  Co., 
Denmark,  Wis. 
to 

Thomson  Newspapers 


Spooner  Advocate 
Keith  and  Tricia  Hansen 
to 

Smith  Newspapers  of  Alabama 

Sussex  Sun 
Jim  McLoone 
to 

Add  Inc.,  a  division  of 
Journal  Communications  of 
Milwaukee 

Vernon  County  Broadcaster 
Censor 

Viroqua  Newspapers,  Inc. 
to 

Peter  and  Mary  Hollister 

Waupan  Shopper 
17,100 
Paul  Dolata 
to 

Action  Advertising,  Inc. 
Broker:  John  T.  Cribb 
represented  the  seller 


WYOMING 

Country  Store  Shopper 
2,400 

Bob  and  Diane  Wolverton 
to 

Wyoming  Newspapers,  Inc. 
owned  by  News  Media  Corp., 
Rochelle,  IL. 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 
represented  the  sellers 

Uinta  County  Pioneer 
1,500 

Bob  and  Diane  Wolverton 
to 

Wyoming  Newspapers,  Inc. 
owned  by  News  Media  Corp., 
Rochelle,  IL. 

Broker:  Michael  D.  Lindsey 
represented  the  sellers 
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Intern  program 
is  established 

The  Chips  Quinn  Scholars  Program 
has  been  established  to  provide  news¬ 
room  internships,  career  mentoring 
and  scholarships  for  minority  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 

The  program  has  been  established 
in  mentory  of  the  late  John  C.  Quinn 
Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  Journal,  who  died  in  an  auto 
accident  earlier  this  year. 

Orlando  L.  Taylor,  dean  of  the 
Howard  University  School  of  Com¬ 
munications,  said  the  program  will  be 
administered  by  the  newly  formed 
Association  of  Black  College  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  Mass  Communications 
Programs,  of  which  he  is  planning 
chairman.  Students  chosen  as  Chips 
Quinn  Scholars  will  be  matched  with 
appropriate  paid  summer  internhips 
at  cooperating  newspapers  and  linked 
with  a  mentor  editor. 

Each  will  receive  a  travel  stipend 
and,  upon  successful  completion  of 
the  internship,  a  $1,000  scholarship. 

Boston  Globe 
sponsors  college 
workshop 

The  Boston  Globe  has  begun  spon¬ 
soring  a  free  workshop  on  college 
education  for  parents  and  youth. 

The  Boston  Globe  College  Work¬ 
shop  is  being  presented  by  the  Higher 
Education  Information  Center.  The 
center  has  secured  local  college 
admissions  and  financial  aid  officers 
from  public  and  private  colleges  to  be 
presenters. 

The  first  session  focuses  on  what  to 
consider  when  picking  a  school:  size, 
geographic  location,  career  interests, 
campus  environment,  costs,  curricu¬ 
lum,  school  reputation,  and  important 
factors  in  college  admissions,  such  as 
test  scores,  grades  and  extracurricu¬ 
lar  activities. 

The  second  session  presents  ideas 
on  different  ways  to  meet  the  costs  of 
a  college  education;  the  various 
sources  of  financial  aid,  how  eligibil¬ 
ity  for  aid  is  determined,  the  steps  to 
apply,  and  alternative  ways  to  pay. 


Media  get 
access  to 
trial  records 

The  media  may  have  access  to  all 
future  proceedings  and  records 
related  to  the  case  of  the  United 
States  vs.  Walter  Leroy  Moody  Jr., 


according  to  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Macon,  Ga. 

Moody  and  his  now-divorced  wife, 
Susan  McBride  Moody,  were 
indicted  on  July  10,  for  various  acts  of 
bribery,  subordination  of  perjury, 
obstruction  of  justice  and  conspiracy 
allegedly  occurring  during  the  time 
period  of  1983  through  mid- 1990. 

The  case  had  gotten  a  lot  of  media 
attention  and  publicity,  mainly 
because  Moody  was  a  suspect  in  the 
December  1989  mail  bombings 
resulting  in  the  deaths  of  Judge  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Vance  and  Robert  Robinson. 
Moody  was  indicted  for  these  and 
other  crimes  in  a  70-count  indictment 
on  Nov.  7. 

This  case  was  granted  a  change  of 
venue,  prompting  media  to  petition 
the  court  to  give  notice  of  proceed 
ings  conducted  and  the  recote  in  this 
action,  notice  of  any  attempt  to  close 
such  proceedings  or  records  filed  in 
the  action  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard  prior  to  closure.  The  petitions 
also  ask  to  unseal  records  of  proceed¬ 
ings  already  closed. 

Environmental  ad 
regulations  sought 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  told  a  task  force  of 
the  National  Association  of  Attor¬ 
neys  General  that  regulation  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  advertising  must  take 
place  under  a  unified  national 
approach,  rather  than  through  an 
NAAG  plan  permitting  states  to  make 
their  own  regulations. 

Daniel  L.  Jaffe,  ANA  executive 
vice  president,  testifying  at  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  Task  Force  on  Environmen¬ 
tal  Marketing  in  San  Diego,  stated 
that  “national  advertisers  agree  that 
the  existing  legal  and  self-regulatory 
framework  is  capable  of  meeting  and 
responding  to  developing  challenges 
in  the  environmental  communications 
and  marketing  areas.” 

ASU  launches 
communications 
grad  program 

Arizona  State  University  has 
launched  a  new  two-year  graduate 
program  in  mass  communication. 

Twelve  students  make  up  the  first 
class  in  this  new  offering  by  the  Wal¬ 
ter  Cronkite  School  of  Journalism  and 
Telecommunication.  The  program  is 
designed  for  students  who  have  little 
or  no  academic  work  experience  in 
journalism.  Applicants  must  have  a 
bachelor’s  degree. 


IN  BRIEF 


Trio  arrested 
in  New  York 
Daiiy  News  attacks 

Two  striking  New  York  Daily 
News  workers  were  arrested  last 
week  and  charged  in  the  beating  and 
stabbing  of  two  men  delivering  the 
newspaper  last  month  in  New  Jersey. 

Another  striking  worker  was 
arrested  in  Brooklyn  last  week  and 
charged  with  throwing  a  brick  threw  a 
delivery  truck  window  last  month. 

Striking  workers  Gary  Karger,  30, 
and  Peter  Luzzi,  31,  were  arrested  by 
Irvington,  N.J.,  police  and  charged 
with  being  part  of  a  group  who 
swarmed  around  a  Daily  News  deliv¬ 
ery  truck  and  pulled  out  the  driver  and 
beat  him.  The  driver,  Carlos  Chacon, 
44,  a  nonunion  replacement  driver, 
suffered  stab  wounds  to  his  stomach, 
chest  and  buttocks. 

Karger  and  Luzzi  were  charged 
with  armed  robbery  and  aggravated 
assault. 

Greg  Alexander,  27,  was  arrested 
by  Brooklyn  police  and  charged  with 
assault  in  the  brick  throwing  incident. 

Alexander  was  identified  by  a  wit¬ 
ness  while  standing  outside  the  News’ 
Brooklyn  print  plant. 


Ad  agencies 
expect  billings 
to  increase 

Despite  forecasts  of  flat  or 
decreased  budget  levels  from  most 
advertisers,  independent  advertising 
agencies  expect  their  billings  to 
increase  in  1991,  according  to  a 
survey  of  60  independent  advertising 
agencies  worldwide  conducted  by 
Affiliated  Advertising  Agencies  Inter¬ 
national  (3AI). 

While  nearly  95%  of  surveyed 
members  in  Asia,  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Canada  expect  advertis¬ 
ers  generally  to  cut  or  maintain 
budgets  next  year,  56%  of  U.S.  mem¬ 
bers  and  65%  of  Asia,  Europe,  Latin 
America  and  Canada  project  billings 
to  increase,  Patricia  Parker,  president 
of  3AI,  said. 

Direct  response  and  sales  promo¬ 
tions  are  expected  to  grow,  according 
to  most  respondents.  An  increase  in 
environmental  advertising  is  also 
expected  by  more  than  75%  of  agen¬ 
cies.  Asian  shops  project  a  decrease 
in  business-to-business  advertising. 


Today’s  tough  economy  is  antici¬ 
pated  to  work  in  the  independent 
agencies’  favor,  Parker  said.  The 
increasing  pressure  for  companies  to 
justify  marketing  expenses  should 
steer  advertisers  toward  cost-com¬ 
petitive,  creative  shops  that  produce 
results. 

Because  of  unknown  factors,  such 
as  the  Persian  Gulf  crisis,  unforeseen 
events  in  the  unification  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market,  or  a  significant  deterio¬ 
ration  in  the  world  economy,  most 
agencies  do  not  plan  to  match 
expected  billings  growth  with  staff 
increases.  The  same  amount,  53%, 
who  expect  billings  to  increase, 
expect  to  maintain  current  employee 
levels. 

The  majority  of  3AI  members 
worldwide  anticipate  increases  in 
media  rates,  particularly  in  print  and 
spot  tv,  and  greater  client  demand  for 
results  documentation,  due  to 
increasing  cost-justifying  pressures 
on  advertisers. 

Mass,  criminal 
records  will  be 
open  in  1992 

Massachusetts  criminal  records 
will  be  open  to  the  public  in  1992,  20 
years  after  they  were  closed,  thanks 
to  a  campaign  that  began  with  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  coverage  of  the 
1988  William  Horton  case  by  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune. 

On  Dec.  14,  1990,  Governor 
Michael  Dukakis  signed  into  law  a  bill 
reforming  the  Criminal  Records 
Information  law,  known  as  CORI,  at  a 
ceremony  held  in  Lawrence. 

The  previous  CORI  law  made 
secret  the  records  of  anyone  con¬ 
victed  of  a  crime  in  Massachusetts.  It 
became  an  issue  in  the  Horton  case 
when  the  Eagle-Tribune  sought  to 
find  out  why  Horton,  convicted  of 
first-degree  murder  and  sentenced  to 
life  in  prison  without  parole,  was 
allowed  to  go  free  on  furlough.  While 
on  furlough,  he  escaped  and  raped 
and  brutalized  a  young  Maryland  cou¬ 
ple  before  being  recaptured.  It  was 
the  Horton  case  that  was  behind  tele¬ 
vision  ads  accusing  Dukakis  of  being 
soft  on  crime.  Many  believed  those 
ads  helped  Bush  win  the  presidency. 

The  Eagle-Tribune  was  blocked 
from  obtaining  information  by  offi¬ 
cials  who  cited  the  CORI  law.  In  the 
fallout,  Dukakis  appointed  a  panel  to 
rewrite  the  law  to  make  records  open. 
The  new  CORI  law  makes  public  the 
record  of  anyone  in  the  criminal  jus¬ 


tice  system,  whether  awaiting  trial,  in 
jail  or  prison  or  on  parole  or  proba¬ 
tion,  and  for  a  period  thereafter. 

Weekly  Reader 
to  be  sold 

K-III  Holdings,  a  publishing- 
oriented  investment  partnership,  has 
signed  a  definitive  agreement  with 
closely  held  Field  Corp.  to  buy  the 
assets  of  Field  Publications  Limited 
Partnership  and  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
L.P. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed.  The 
transaction  is  expected  to  close  in 
early  1991  and  is  subject  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  customary  conditions 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

Field  Publications  publishes  the 
Weekly  Reader  and  is  also  the  largest 
U.S.  marketer  of  children’s  book 
clubs  and  continuity  programs 
through  the  mail.  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
publishes  encyclopedias  and  other 
educational  materials. 

Boston  Globe 
to  reduce 
work  force  by  100 

Publisher  William  O.  Taylor 
announced  recently  that  the  Boston 
Globe  will  reduce  its  work  force  by 
100  full-time  positions  over  the  next 
five  years,  with  all  of  the  reductions 
scheduled  to  come  through  attrition. 

The  positions  amount  to  almost  5% 
of  the  Globe’s  full-time  staff.  The 
paper  employs  about  2,075  full-time 
and  500  part-time  staff. 

Many  other  newspapers  and  media 
companies  in  Massachusetts  and 
New  England  have  already  gone 
through  extensive  cost-cutting  proce¬ 
dures,  including  layoffs.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  Globe  has  implemented 
such  a  program  to  reduce  staff. 

The  Globe  is  a  subsidiary  of  Affil¬ 
iated  Publications  Inc. 

Recycling  hot  line 

The  Dallas  Morning  News  and 
Clean  Dallas  Inc.  have  teamed  up  to 
establish  a  recycling  hot  line  in  the 
Dallas  area. 

The  24-hour  hot  line  provides  call¬ 
ers  with  pre-recorded  information 
about  office  recycling,  materials/ 
sorting,  area  recycling  programs, 
household  hazardous  waste,  buying 
recycled  products  and  special  recy¬ 
cling  events. 
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Lee  donation 

The  Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  and 
Lee  Enterprises,  its  parent  corpora¬ 
tion,  have  announced  they  are  donat¬ 
ing  $100,000  to  the  Mount  Rushmore 
Golden  Anniversary  Campaign. 

In  addition  to  the  donation,  the 
Journal  has  sponsored  a  benefit  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  Broadway  production 
of  Hello,  Dolly!  and  has  published 
a  special  section  dedicated  to  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Campaign. 

Campaign  organizers  hope  to  raise 
$40  million  to  preserve  the  giant  carv¬ 
ing  and  to  improve  outdated  and 
undersized  visitor  facilities  last 
upgraded  more  than  a  quarter-cen¬ 
tury  ago.  Thus  far,  about  $25  million 
has  been  committed  to  the  project. 


New  section 

Sunday  editions  of  the  Beacon 
Journal  of  Akron,  Ohio,  now  include 
a  new  Sunday  section  devoted  to 
travel  and  fashion  called  “Going  in 
Style.” 

In  addition  to  a  major  design  over¬ 
haul,  the  section  also  represents  the 
newspaper’s  trend  toward  more  use 
of  color  since  the  installation  of  flex¬ 
ographic  color  presses. 

The  advent  of  a  separate  Sunday 
section  highlighting  travel  and  fashion 
is  the  result  of  research  done  on  the 
needs  of  readers  and  advertising. 

Irish  Echo 
distributes 
in  Ireland 

The  Irish  Echo,  America’s  largest 
circulating  Irish-American  weekly 
newspaper,  announced  it  has  begun 
distribution  in  Ireland. 

The  63-year-old  publication  was 
previously  distributed  in  the  New 
York/tri-state  area,  Boston,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Chicago  and  Florida  and  by 
subscription  nationwide,  making  it 
the  only  nationally  distributed  weekly 
of  its  kind. 

S.F.  Examiner 
offers  internships 

The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
announced  it  will  award  up  to  four 
eight-  to  12-week  internships  begin¬ 
ning  in  June  1991. 

Candidates  will  be  considered  for 
internships  in  the  areas  of  reporting: 
news/features/sports  and  copy  edit¬ 


ing:  photography/graphics.  Juniors, 
seniors  and  graduates  with  previous 
experience  are  more  likely  to  be  cho¬ 
sen  for  the  program,  but  the  Examiner 
will  consider  younger  students  or 
non-students  with  special  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Minorities  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

ANPA  ends  safe 
driving  campaign 

Jerry  W.  Friedheim,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  has  announced  that  the 
ANPA  Safe  Driving  Campaign  was 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  1990  as 
limited  resources  are  targeted  for 
more  pressing  priorities. 

Friedheim  said  the  campaign, 
which  has  been  conducted  every  year 
for  49  years,  had  achieved  its  goals. 

Dallas  grants 

At  their  annual  meeting,  the  trust¬ 
ees  of  the  Dallas  Morning  News- 
WFAA  Foundation  approved  1990 
grants  totaling  $247,300. 

Recipients  of  the  grants  were  the 
Dallas  Anti-Defamation  League  of 
B’nai  B’rith,  the  Dallas  Historical 
Society,  the  Salesmanship  Club 
Youth  and  Family  Centers  for  the 
Mike  Shapiro  Communications  Cen¬ 
ter,  Baylor  Institute  for  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  at  Gaston  Episcopal  Hospital, 
the  Washington  Journalism  Review 
Capital  Campaign,  Jubilee  Dallas  150, 
St.  Phillip’s  School  Capital  Fund, 
Harvard  Crimson  Building  Cam¬ 
paign,  Dallas  Children’s  Advocacy 
Center,  Frontiers  of  Flight  Museum, 
the  Letot  Center  Capital  Campaign 
and  the  Irving  Hospital  Foundation. 

The  foundation  was  established  in 
1952  in  the  name  of  G.B.  Dealey.  It 
makes  grants  every  year,  focusing  on 
capital  or  endowment  campaigns  of 
qualified  organizations  in  the  Dallas- 
Fort  Worth  area  and  in  cities  in  which 
A.H.  Belo  Corp.  has  operating  com¬ 
panies. 

Turkish  press 
censoring  itself 

After  the  government  of  Turkey 
restricted  coverage  of  the  fight  by 
Kurdish  partisans  for  a  separate  state 
in  the  southeast,  the  press  there  has 
been  gripped  by  severe  self-censor¬ 
ship,  according  to  the  Committee  to 
Protect  Journalists. 

The  report,  “Enforced  Restraint: 
Press  Conditions  in  Turkey,”  found 
that  new  press  restrictions  on  top  of 


old  laws  limiting  freedom  of  expres¬ 
sion  have  made  the  Turkish  press  even 
more  wary  and,  coupled  with  harass¬ 
ment  of  foreign  journalists,  there  has 
been  little  independent  information 
about  the  fighting  that  has  been  going 
on  since  1984. 

According  to  the  CPJ  report,  some 
38  cases  occurred  in  1990  in  which 
journalists  in  Turkey  had  been 
harassed  or  assaulted  and  publica¬ 
tions  were  conflscated,  banned  or 
shut  down.  Since  the  new  decree  was 
issued  last  summer,  two  publications 
and  a  printing  house  have  been  shut 
down. 


Market 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


predicted,  but  newspaper  prices 
nevertheless  will  remain  high  com¬ 
pared  with  other  media  and  “quality” 
papers  —  in  monopoly  markets  with 
growth  potential  —  will  continue  to 
attract  robust  prices. 

“When  the  prices  get  a  little  bit 
more  realistic,  we  will  probably  get 
involved,”  Gannett’s  McCorkindale 
said. 


Hope 

(Continued  from  page  32) 


performers  scheduled  to  appear  with 
Hope  were  not  included  in  the  desert 
performances,  but  were  slated  to 
rejoin  the  show  when  it  performed  for 
American  troops  on  navy  ships  in 
Bahrain. 

Ironically,  the  shows  were  report¬ 
edly  being  taped  for  an  NBC  special 
television  program. 
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alternative  delivery  coupons  have 
shown  a  decrease  in  redemption, 
causing  some  advertisers  to  take  a 
renewed  interest  in  food  pages  and 
sections.  But  new  competition  for 
FSI  dollars  exists  from  point-of-pur¬ 
chase  and  other  in-store  cross-promo¬ 
tional  opportunities.  This  also  limits 
the  short-term  ROP  prospects.  On  the 
positive  side,  inviting  food  sections, 
combined  with  creative  sales  efforts, 
can  generate  some  new  national 
revenue  in  this  category  that  has  bot¬ 
tomed  out. 

Landon:  Traditional  opportunities 
for  newspaper  ROP  coupon  business 
are  dwindling,  though  FSls  continue 
to  dominate  manufacturers’  food  cou¬ 
pon  schedules.  Both  FSI  and  ROP 
coupon  promotions  will  probably 
remain  flat.  The  shift  from  promotion 
back  to  advertising,  targeted  pro¬ 
grams,  tie-ins,  short-term  allow¬ 
ances,  in-store  promotions  and  prod¬ 
uct  sampling  from  manufacturers  is 
significant  because  of  the  new  media 
competition  introduced.  The  benefits 
to  newspapers  include  the  decentrali¬ 
zation  of  media  decisions  to  the  local 
level,  growth  in  promotion  budgets 
with  regional  decisions,  and  stores’ 
need  for  sales  services.  With  competi¬ 
tion  from  new  media,  “value-added” 
concepts,  such  as  package  sells  with 
full  marketing  services,  become  more 
important  to  newspapers. 

Newspapers  First:  Newspapers 
have  an  opportunity  to  increase  share 
with  the  trend  toward  regionalization. 
More  funds  are  becoming  available  to 
brokers  and  sales  representatives  as 
money  shifts  to  sales  promotion.  The 
key  is  learning  how  to  reach  these 
people  controlling  the  dollars  and 
convince  them  to  spend  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Two  incentives  for  them  could 
be  networking  setups  to  correspond 
with  regional  patterns  and  event  mar¬ 
keting.  Event  marketing,  the  best 
opportunity  to  increase  the  amount  of 
dollars  gained,  is  successful  when 
matched  with  “hot”  categories,  such 
as  microwaveable  products,  frozen 
foods,  small  serving  products  and 
snack  foods.  Strong  competition 
exists  from  FSI  companies,  direct 
mailers  and  direct  delivery  coupon 
systems.  While  overall  projections 
are  difficult,  since  ROP  is  used  mainly 
to  meet  specific  marketing  opportuni¬ 
ties  or  competitive  challenges,  a  1% 
gain  is  expected. 

Papert:  Expect  this  category  to  be 
down  several  percentage  points,  both 
from  a  dollars  and  linage  standpoint. 


The  syndicated  insert  companies  are 
increasing  insert  dates  by  a  total  of 
eight  inserts.  On  the  surface  that  may 
seem  to  be  a  positive  but,  in  reality, 
since  preprints  are  heavily  dis¬ 
counted,  it  could  hurt.  Though  all  of 
those  pages  will  not  necessarily  come 
from  last  year’s  ROP  advertisers, 
many  will.  Take  that  insert  number 
(eight),  multiply  it  by  an  average  of  20 
pages  per  insert,  43.5  inches  per  page 
and  the  number  of  newspapers  on  the 
’91  insert  lists  (approximately  300), 
that  represents  16,185  ROP  pages 
which  are  being  converted  from  ROP 
to  insert.  That  does  not  include  the 
still-to-be-scheduled  solo  inserts. 
Theme  pages  and  regional  sales  enti¬ 
ties  and  associations  will  help  offset 
cr%mp  rtf  but  it  wil!  C3USC  this 
category  to  decline. 

SFW:  Packaged  goods  growth  in 
FSI’s  seems  to  have  stopped,  with 
News  America  and  Valassis  adding 
only  two  dates  for  1991 .  The  FSI  com¬ 
panies  realize  their  business  is  peak¬ 
ing  and  are  looking  at  other  advertis¬ 
ing  categories,  such  as  retail,  insur¬ 
ance  inserts,  and  travel  brochures,  to 
sustain  growth;  1989  ROP  increases, 
basically  flat,  have  not  kept  up  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1990.  ROP  will  be 
fueled  by  regional  activity,  which 
should  continue  into  1991. 

Gas  &  oil 

Branham:  The  marketing  thrust  of 
major  oil  company  advertising  next 
year  will  be  the  introduction  of  new 
fuels  that  are  environmentally  effi¬ 
cient,  accompanied  by  huge  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures.  Thus  newspaper 
advertising  is  expected  to  be  up  3% 
next  year  but,  if  the  Mideast  crisis 
results  in  shortages  and  long  lines  at 
the  pump,  the  need  to  advertise  will 
be  reduced.  Image,  rather  than  pric¬ 
ing,  is  the  crucial  factor  in  advertising 
by  the  oil  companies,  which  is  why 
television,  radio  and  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  are  their  primary  media.  But 
newspapers  will  benefit  from  the 
introduction  of  new  products  driven 
by  environmental  concerns,  with 
major  markets  receiving  the  most  but 
midsize  markets  probably  being  util¬ 
ized  for  product  introductions. 

C.W.O.O  N.A. 

Landon:  N.A. 

Newspapers  First:  N.A. 

Papert:  Since  car  sales  will  be  down 
and  more  and  more  people  reluctant 
to  buy  what  is  typic^dly  their  second- 
largest  purchase,  additional  after- 
market  advertising  will  be  seen.  The 
flip  side  is  that  the  biggest  oil  compa¬ 
nies  will  be  spending  significantly  less 
as  we  weather  the  Middle  Eastern 
storm.  This  category  is  expected  to 
remain  fiat. 

SFW:  The  Mideast  crisis  pro¬ 


vides  an  overwhelming  element  of  un¬ 
certainty,  making  marketing  difficult 
and  plans  will  have  to  be  flexible. 
This  may  be  an  advantage  for  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Insurance 

Branham:  Direct  mail,  with  its 
ability  to  penetrate  and  tailor  regional 
agents’  messages  to  the  local  market, 
will  continue  as  the  primary  advertis¬ 
ing  vehicle  for  insurers,  with  newspa¬ 
pers  used  primarily  as  a  supplement. 
The  forecast  is  fiat  as  an  economic 
downturn  threatens  the  solvency  of 
many  companies.  These  companies, 
needing  to  focus  on  specific  markets 
with  particular  products,  will  use 
direct  mail  and  telemarketing  to  pene¬ 
trate  potential  market  segments. 
Direct  response  insurance  activity 
will  generally  remain  fiat. 

C.W.O.O.  N.A. 

Landon:  Advertising  is  low  priority 
to  insurance  companies  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  lawmakers,  consumers  and 
corporate  customers.  Health  and  life 
insurers  will  continue  their  use  of 
direct  mail  as  well  as  inserts,  primar¬ 
ily  as  a  way  of  keeping  costs  down. 
When  inserts  are  not  used,  advertis¬ 
ers  will  seek  retail  rates.  Newspaper 
costs  are  a  critically  important  crite¬ 
rion  and  factor.  Return  on  investment 
will  continue  to  be  carefully  measured 
and  used  when  selecting  newspaper 
markets.  Competition  remains  keen 
from  “other  media,”  including  FSI 
companies. 

Newspapers  First:  N.A. 

Papert:  Expect  insurance  advertis¬ 
ing  to  be  at  the  same  levels  as  in  ’90. 
Legislation  which  might  have  hurt  lin¬ 
age  has  been  thwarted,  but  there  is  no 
question  this  industry  is  facing  some  I 
difficult  times.  These  types  of  difficul¬ 
ties  often  mean  increased  advertising, 
but  there  is  no  question  the  insurance 
industry  of  1991  will  not  resemble 
what  will  be  seen  in  10  years.  Until 
some  of  these  changes  have  occurred, 
this  will  be  a  volatile  revenue  cate¬ 
gory. 

SFW:  Not  traditional  newspa¬ 
per  users,  the  major  insurance  adver¬ 
tisers  have  indicated  that  they 
will  remain  fiat  in  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures.  Television  and  magazines 
should  get  most  of  the  business  since 
it  will  be  “image”  advertising  Nat¬ 
ural  catastrophes  bring  linage  to  mar¬ 
kets,  but  few  regularly  scheduled 
newspaper  campaigns  are  planned. 

Technology/telecommunications 
Branham:  Competition  is  crucial 
and  exists  at  both  the  manufacturer 
and  retail  levels.  This  competition 
could  bode  well,  with  possibly  a  2%  to 
3%  growth  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Major  metropolitan  markets  will  ben- 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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CALL  FOR  ENTRIES! 


It's  that  time  again!  Time  to  prepare  your  entries  for  the  56th  annual  INMA/E&P  Newspaper 
Marketing  Awards  Competition.  Place  your  most  Impressive  marketing  efforts  in  the  one 
industry  competition  designed  to  recognize  excellence  in  ail  disciplines  of  newspaper 
marketing. 

Entries  can  be  submitted  into  19  different  categories  and  in  four  circulation  groups. 
Judging  wiil  take  place  in  Reston,  VA,  February  8th,  where  First  Piace  and  Merit  Winners 
will  be  decided  in  each  category.  There  will  also  be  one  Best  in  Show  award  as  weii  as 
two  additional  citations,  one  for  Excellence  in  Copywriting  and  one  for  Excelience  in 
Graphic  Design. 

All  winners  will  be  announced  at  the  61st  Annual  Conference  of  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Marketing  Association  (iNMA]  to  be  held  at  The  Walt  Disney  World  Hilton,  Orlando. 
Florida,  May  19-22.  Qualified  entries  will  be  displayed  In  a  large  “walk-through"  gallery  during 
the  conference. 


DEADLINE  FOR  ENTRIES:  JANUARY  14, 1991 

For  information,  rules  and  official  entry  blanks,  write  or  call  E&P  Promotion  Dept.,  11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY 
10011,  (212)  675-4380  or  INMA,  The  Newspaper  Center,  11600  Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091, 

(703)  648-1094. 
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efit  most,  although  smaller  markets 
could  obtain  dealer  listing  ads  by  get¬ 
ting  recommendations  from  regional 
personnel.  Most  phone  company 
advertising  spending  seems  to  be 
aimed  at  television,  though  cellular 
phones  should  be  a  very  viable  target 
for  newspapers.  This  business  should 
be  aggressively  pursued  at  the  local 
and  corporate  levels. 

C.W.O.O.  Newspapers’  effective¬ 
ness  at  providing  a  detailed  message 
to  a  high  end  demographic  mass  audi¬ 
ence  makes  them  a  perfect  match  for 
this  category,  especially  telecommu¬ 
nications  companies;  1991  will  prob¬ 
ably  see  a  continuation  of  advertising, 
with  modest  but  sporadic  growth.  For 
computer  advertising,  some  growth 
will  be  seen,  but  with  the  software 
applications  becoming  more  specific, 
the  need  to  reach  specific  users  will 
result  in  advertising  segmentation. 

Landon:  Computers  are  experienc¬ 
ing  substantial  sales  declines  and 
fewer  new  product  introductions, 
which  should  leave  advertising  flat. 
Print  advertising  budgets  for  phone 
companies  are  healthy,  though  strong 
competition  from  direct  mail  and 
magazines  will  exist.  Phone  carriers 
will  rely  heavily  on  major  metro 
newspapers. 

Newspapers  First:  In  the  computer 
industry,  expect  new  and  innovative 
software  introduced,  as  well  as 
advances  in  computer  design,  espe¬ 
cially  smaller,  faster  and  more  port¬ 
able  computers.  A  broader  base  of 
retail  stores  will  carry  name  brands. 
This,  combined  with  the  increasing 
need  for  new  technology  in  the  work¬ 
place,  expanding  classroom  use,  and 
a  larger  user  base  for  home  PC’s, 
the  industry  should  see  a  healthy 
sales  forecast,  with  a  plus  2%  in¬ 
crease. 

For  telecommunication  activity, 
MCI,  which  has  begun  to  see  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  newspaper  advertising,  may 
bring  slightly  more  activity  to  the 
market.  But  most  likely  it  will  be  very 
market  specific  and  probably  not 
include  a  broad  number  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Certain  tests  of  AT&T,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Calling  Card  and  Universal 
Card,  could  result  in  more  activity  if 
successful.  Overall,  the  same  levels 
of  business  can  be  expected  here, 
with  some  new  divisions  and  product 
lines  possibly  providing  some  linage. 
The  regional  Bell  operating  companies 
will  probably  mirror  1990.  Regional 
needs  vary  on  a  company-by-company 
basis,  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  This 


category  should  be  up  1%. 

Papert;  N.A. 

SFW:  The  overall  category  is  pre¬ 
dicted  to  be  down  5%.  AT&T  is 
reducing  the  number  of  markets  and 
length  of  its  schedules.  U.S.  Sprint  is 
putting  more  than  90%  of  its  budget 
into  television,  with  business  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
receiving  limited  advertising.  Com¬ 
petition  here  could  spur  newspapers. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  personal  com¬ 
puters  has  slowed,  but  1991  could 
benefit  from  new  product  introduc¬ 
tions.  Still,  a  drop  of  2%  is  fore¬ 
seen. 

Tobacco 

Branham:  Tobacco  advertising 
this  year  will  be  flat  at  best.  Excep¬ 
tions  include  geographic  areas  that 
will  benefit  from  expanded  test  mar¬ 
kets  and  those  chosen  as  test  markets 
for  new  products.  Most  advertising 
budgets  have  been  cut,  with  little  to 
no  newspaper  advertising  support 
planned  for  existing  brands.  ROP  may 
be  used  by  some  where  outdoor  is 
unavailable  and  some  activity  may  be 
seen  in  regional  advertising  for  new 
brands. 

C.W.O.O.  Decreasing  cigarette 
sales  in  recent  years,  plus  increased 
state  taxes  and  pressure  from  anti¬ 
smoking  groups,  will  continue  to 
impact  negatively  on  advertising. 
ROP  will  be  used  for  new  brand  intro¬ 
ductions,  as  always;  1990  saw  some 
resurgence  in  tobacco  advertising  due 
to  new  test  brands.  But  newspapers 
that  benefited  from  test-market 
advertising  in  ’90  should  not  expect  to 
see  that  brand  running  in  their  pages 
in  ’91 .  They  may  see  some  test  ads  for 
new  brands,  since  tobacco  companies 
tend  to  use  the  same  markets  for  test¬ 
ing  over  and  over.  Overall,  advertis¬ 
ing  for  this  category  should  be  down. 

Landon:  Magazines  continue  to  get 
the  greatest  share  of  media  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures.  Some  test  cam¬ 
paigns  may  benefit  middle-market 
newspapers.  The  tobacco  industry, 
facing  societal  pressures,  may  soon 
be  moved  into  an  advocacy  advertis- 
I  ing  role,  fighting  for  the  right  to  mar¬ 
ket  and  advertise  the  product.  News¬ 
papers  can  stimulate  this  advocacy 
advertising  from  tobacco  companies 
since  they  are  ideally  suited.  Declin¬ 
ing  domestic  consumption  will  per¬ 
petuate  the  moderate  volume  of  ad¬ 
vertising  for  middle-market  newspa¬ 
pers,  but  their  best  opportunity 
to  gain  tobacco  business  is  during 
product  introductions.  Newspapers 
should  also  work  to  capture  promo¬ 
tion  budget  expenditures. 

Newspapers  First:  FSIs  will  remain 
an  important  part  of  tobacco  adver¬ 
tising  budgets.  In  past  years,  adver¬ 


tising  budget  compared  with  in-store 
promotions  was  70%-80%  vs.  30%- 
20%.  Now  it  is  50%  advertising,  50% 
promotions  and,  if  a  tax  increase  is 
legislated,  it  will  shift  to  70%  promo¬ 
tion,  30%  advertising.  For  full-priced 
products  to  compete  with  generic, 
value-priced  products,  couponing 
will  still  be  used.  Tobacco  companies 
will  continue  to  use  FSIs  for  coupon¬ 
ing.  With  no  bright  stars  on  the  1991 
horizon  for  tobacco,  the  forecast  is 
down  5%. 

Papert:  For  the  first  time  in  ages,  an 
increase  in  tobacco  advertising  will  be 
seen.  Everyone  will  not  benefit  by 
this  increase,  but  many  will.  New 
product  introductions  and  tests  are 
fueling  what  cannot  be  called  a 
resurgence,  but  certainly  it  is  nice  to 
see  opportunity  in  a  category  that  has 
been  so  long  dormant.  Phillip  Morris, 
R.J.  Reynolds,  American  Tobacco, 
Brown  &  Williamson  and  even  U.S. 
Tobacco  will  all  be  active.  A  6% 
increase  would  not  be  a  surprise. 

SFW:  Tobacco  continues  to  suffer 
from  falling  volume  as  smoking  be¬ 
comes  socially  unacceptable.  To¬ 
bacco  companies  are  shying  away 
from  media  advertising  and  publicity. 
Congressional  pressure  and  state 
bans  continue  to  grow.  For  the  first 
time  in  20  years,  tobacco  dropped  out 
of  the  Top  20  magazine  advertisers. 
Some  business  will  be  gained  in  test 
markets,  product  introductions  or 
special  spot  campaigns  (such  as  Phil¬ 
lip  Morris’  Bill  of  Rights  tour),  but 
overall  the  category  will  be  down  5%. 

T  ravel/transportation 

Branham:  Troubled  times,  some 
due  to  the  fuel  costs  and  the  Mideast 
crisis,  have  led  some  carriers  to  cut 
back  ad  budgets  for  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  It  is  unlikely  airlines  will 
increase  spending  much  next  year. 
Various  carriers  are  expected  to  con¬ 
centrate  newspaper  dollars  in  their 
most  competitive  and/or  profitable 
markets.  Thus  ROP  performance  will 
vary  widely  next  year  depending  on 
local/regional  marketing  considera¬ 
tions.  Overall,  newspaper  spending 
will  be  down  5%.  Cruise  lines  will  put 
their  ROP  expenditures  in  key  source 
markets  and  where  they  have  air/sea 
,  connections.  ROP  advertising  in  Sun¬ 
day  resort  and  travel  sections  has 
been  found  successful  in  filling  up 
cruise  lines.  Opportunities  for  news¬ 
papers  to  tap  into  the  ad  budgets  of 
regional  vacation  attractions  exist 
due  to  the  trend  of  Americans  to  take 
shorter  and  more  frequent  vacations, 
staying  closer  to  home. 

C.W.O.O.  As  domestic  airlines 
struggle  for  a  share  of  the  market, 
short-term  advertising  gains  may  be 
seen  from  promotions.  Most  likely. 
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though,  this  will  lead  to  long-term 
losses  as  those  least  able  to  afford 
reduced  fares  and  giveaways  are  cut 
out  of  the  market.  No  growth  in  vol¬ 
ume  is  anticipated  here.  A  modest 
increase  is  likely  in  advertising  for 
international  carriers  as  they  benefit 
from  the  recent  opening  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Cruise  lines,  however, 
should  provide  healthy  national 
schedules,  along  with  spot  newspaper 
usage  to  fill  last-minute  berths.  In  the 
near  term,  supply  will  grow  some¬ 
what  faster  than  demand,  causing 
more  advertising  expenditures.  This 
should  reverse  from  ’92  on  when 
demand  is  expected  to  exceed  supply 
growth.  A  small  overall  increase  is 
expected,  and,  relatively  speaking, 
should  be  among  the  bright  spots  in 
’91. 

Landon:  Several  airlines  are 
already  cutting  advertising  budgets  in 
order  to  avoid  losses  related  to  higher 
fuel  costs.  Not  only  will  newspaper 
linage  be  down,  it  will  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  than  ever  for  a  newspaper  to  be 
added  to  an  airline’s  advertising  list. 
Though  potential  exists  with  “feeder” 
airlines  for  middle-market  news¬ 
papers.  Cruise  lines  work  with  news¬ 
papers  to  promote  upcoming  cruises, 
and  that  will  continue,  with  co-op 
funds  offered  to  local  travel  agents. 
Newspapers  may  see  more  funds  to 
promote  discounted  cruise  berthings, 
controlled  by  regional  management. 
Hotels  and  resorts  in  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  markets  offer  potential  for  adver¬ 
tising  in  “feeder”  market  newspapers 
as  weekend  getaway  packages  are  on 
the  increase.  Newspapers  do  have  an 
advantage  in  that  they  reach  the 
“established  market”  —  50-plus 
people  with  time,  disposable  income 
and  the  desire  to  get  away.  Casinos, 
spending  more  advertising  dollars, 
represent  plenty  of  newspaper  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Newspapers  First;  Much  of  the  air¬ 
line  advertising  future  depends  on  the 
Iraqi  invasion.  A  prolonged  crisis, 
producing  high  oil  prices,  could  force 
Pan  Am,  TWA  and  Eastern  out  of 
business.  International  expansion 
will  halt.  The  diminishing  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  domestic  airlines  translates  to 
ROP  losses  for  newspapers.  Airline 
advertising  will  go  down  3%. 

Hotels  and  resorts,  especially  those 
in  Hawaii,  Las  Vegas  and  the  Carib¬ 
bean  should  show  some  gains,  prob¬ 
ably  increasing  linage  \%  in  this  cate¬ 
gory. 

The  cruise  line  accounts  for  5 . 3%  of 
Sunday  business  and  .5%  of  daily, 
equaling  a  combined  share  of  3%. 
Contrary  to  resort  budgets,  looking  at 
overseas  markets,  81%  of  passengers 
on  registered  vessels  are  North 
American.  Thus  budgets  will  not  be 

diverted  to  non-U. S.  markets.  Cruise 
line  advertising  should  be  up  1%. 

Papert;  An  up-and-down  ’90  will  be 
duplicated  again  in  ’91.  Although 
there  are  plenty  of  clouds  that  might 
derail  that  projection,  despite  bank¬ 
ruptcies  and  skyrocketing  fuel  prices, 
competition  will  continue  to  be  fierce 
and  that  will  keep  this  category  active 
at  current  levels. 

SFW:  Airline  spending  will  remain 
even,  decreasing  in  international  and 
slightly  increasing  in  domestic. 
Newspapers  for  airline  advertising 
continue  to  be  a  reaction  medium  to 
certain  marketing  and  external  situa¬ 
tions.  Cruise  lines,  with  the  advent  of 
increased  capacity,  should  bode  well 
for  ROP  advertising.  Unfortunately, 
much  of  the  advertising  now  runs  as 
co-op  via  retail  travel  agents.  Hotels 
and  resorts,  due  to  the  slump  in 
travel,  may  use  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  help  with  promotional  activi¬ 
ties.  Overall,  a  plus  5%  prediction  for 
this  category. 

UM,  NPPA  host 
imaging  workshop 

The  University  of  Missouri  and 
Region  Seven  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  will  hold 
an  Electronic  Imaging  Workshop  Jan. 
11-13  at  Columbia  in  the  School  of 
Journalism’s  Gannett  Forum. 

It  is  designed  to  introduce  new 
tools  in  visual  communications  to 
regional  journalists,  educators,  stu¬ 
dents  and  desktop  publishing  profes¬ 
sionals. 

For  more  information,  call  Kurt 
Foss  or  Jeff  Adams  at  the  school’s 
Electronic  Photojournalism  Lab 
(314/882-0348  or  4882). 

Experts  want 
to  teach 
journalism 

More  than  130  advertising  and  edi¬ 
torial  experts  would  like  to  teach  the 
techniques  of  their  professions  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  University  of  Colorado 
School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Com¬ 
munications. 

“That’s  the  greatest  number  of 
applicants  we  have  ever  had  for 
advertising  or  editorial  teaching  jobs 
at  the  school,”  said  Dean  Willard  D. 
Rowland  Jr.  “The  number  may  be 
due  in  part  to  the  location  and  the 
reputation  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado,  but  it  also  reflects  increasing 
recognition  among  media  scholars 
and  professionals  of  the  school’s 
growing  importance  in  journalism 
education.” 

Needy  person 
a  fugitive 

A  man  featured  in  the  Portland 
Oregonian’s  Christmas  stories  of 
needy  persons  was  arrested  on  fugi¬ 
tive  warrants  for  drug  charges  and  a 
parole  violation  in  Idaho. 

Money  and  gifts  poured  in  for 
Douglas  Lohr,  29,  and  his  family  after 
the  paper  profiled  him  in  its  annual 
Christmas  Stocking  Fund  series. 

A  social  service  agency  had  recom¬ 
mended  Lohr  to  the  Oregonian, 
reporting  that  he  and  his  two  children 
had  been  living  in  motel  rooms. 
According  to  the  Oregonian  account, 
Lohr’s  hours  as  a  pizza  cook  had  been 
cut,  his  car  had  broken  down  and  his 
tools  stolen. 

The  gifts  to  Lohr  included  a  pickup 
truck,  clothes,  toys  and  money  — 
plus  and  housing  offers. 

Oregon  State  Police  arrested  Lohr 
on  three  warrants  issued  in  Boise, 
Idaho.  One  involved  his  failure  to 
appear  in  court  on  charges  of  pos¬ 
sessing  and  distributing  methamphe- 
tamine,  according  to  authorities. 

Stephanie  Oliver,  the  Oregonian’s 
director  of  community  affairs,  said 
Lohr  was  one  of  10  needy  persons 
selected  for  the  series  from  some  200 
cases  submitted  by  social  service 
agencies. 

The  paper,  she  added,  does  not 
conduct  a  background  check  on  its 
selections,  depending  on  the  agencies 
for  that. 

“But  we’re  having  a  meeting  in 
Janaury  to  evaluate  our  practice,” 
Oliver  added. 

All  donors  to  Lohr,  Oliver  dis¬ 
closed,  were  told  about  his  arrest  and 
asked  if  they  wanted  their  contribu¬ 
tion  returned. 

“Less  than  a  dozen  asked  for  their 
money  or  gifts  back,”  she  said.  “The 
rest  asked  us  to  give  their  donation  to 
Lohr’s  kids  or  to  other  needy  per¬ 
sons.” 

Antitrust 
lawsuit  trial 
scheduled 

A  lawsuit  by  the  weekly  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Independent  against  the  San 
Francisco  Newspaper  Agency,  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  is  scheduled  for 
trial  on  Feb.  19. 

The  suit,  filed  in  1989,  alleges  that 
the  agency  and  the  two  dailies  were 
selling  advertising  below  cost  to 
siphon  off  Independent  advertisers. 
The  defendants  have  denied  the 
charge. 
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Cost  cuts 

(Continued  from  page  49) 

or  90  a  share,  this  year  in  deprecia¬ 
tion.  Beginning  in  1^2,  labor  savings 
were  expected  to  offset  start-up  costs 
and  the  duplicative  costs  of  the  Carl- 
stadt,  N.J.,  plant  before  it  closes. 

Accounting  rules  prohibiting  capi¬ 
talization  of  interest  will  reduce  oper¬ 
ating  earnings  $20  million,  or  130  a 
share,  this  year. 

Circulation  revenue  will  rise  “sig¬ 
nificantly”  as  higher  home-delivery 
rates  bring  in  “several  million  dol¬ 
lars,”  Mattson  said.  Price  increases 
were  possible  on  Sunday  and  daily 
national  editions. 

Daily  circulation  of  the  national 
edition  rose  15%  last  year  to  250,000 
and  7%  on  Sunday  to  300,000,  despite 
a  price  hike  to  $3.  Advertising  was  not 
doing  well,  Mattson  said. 

Profits  from  regional  newspapers 
should  increase  slightly  this  year  on 
slightly  higher  revenue  and  aggres¬ 
sive  cost  containment.  Circulation 
revenue  was  projected  to  rise  3.5%  on 
price  increases  and  ad  rates  were 
going  up  5.5%  on  average. 

Last  year’s  $133  million  capital 
spending  budget  was  slashed  to  $60 
million,  excluding  the  cost  of  a  new 
print  site. 

The  company  announced  a  new 
facsimile  product,  TimesFax,  a  six 
page  summary  of  the  Times  transmit¬ 
ted  at  press  time.  It  made  its  debut  in 
Japan. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  already  with  high  penetration  of 
600  papers,  was  limited  by  increasing 
competition  and  tight  newspaper 
budgets.  It  introduced  an  electronic 
graphics  service  and  will  introduce 
electronic  photo  delivery  this  year. 

Despite  “less  than  rosy  near-term” 
earnings  projections,  Mattson  said, 
“We  are  steadfast  in  our  belief  that 
our  basic  business  is  sound  and 


poised  for  growth  when  the  economy 
recovers.” 

Park  Communications 

Park  Communications  reported 

1990  will  be  the  first  down  year  after  a 
28-year  string  of  increased  earnings. 

“We’re  happy  we  won’t  be  down 
over  2%,”  chairman  Roy  H.  Park 
said. 

He  credited  continuing  acquisitions 
and  development  of  properties  for  the 
company’s  past  increases  but  said  he 
found  no  papers  last  year  that  met  his 
criteria  of  being  able  to  turn  a  profit  in 
the  first  year. 

For  nine  months  of  1990,  revenue 
declined  1%,  daily  circulation  slipped 
2%,  and  linage  was  off  3%. 

Park,  whose  small-town  papers 
contribute  75%  of  the  company 
revenues,  focuses  on  acquiring  and 
developing  non-dailies  into  dailies 
and  starting  Sunday  papers.  Its 
papers  were  not  as  badly  hurt  by 
department  store  ad  declines  as  big- 
city  papers  were. 

Without  acquisitions,  1990  was 
spent  improving  its  139  papers,  41  of 
them  daily.  It  increased  to  five  its 
Golden  Opportunity  controlled-cir- 
culation  papers  for  the  elderly, 
expanding  to  a  total  of  781,000  circu¬ 
lation. 

Park  has  never  paid  a  dividend  and 
returns  profits  to  its  businesses. 
Revenues  since  1963  have  grown  at 
the  rate  of  20%  a  year. 

This  year,  Wright  Thomas,  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  operating  officer,  said, 
“We  do  not  see  a  major  upturn  at  all  in 

1991  in  terms  of  linage.” 

Park  forecasted  continued  ex¬ 
pense  control. 

“We  will  have  to  work  harder  and 
dig  deeper  to  hold  our  own.”  he  said. 

Park  said  circulation  price 
increases  in  small  towns  can  be  trou¬ 
blesome  in  a  bad  economy,  because 
some  people  feel  they  can  do  without 
the  paper. 

Ad  rate  increases  were  projected  at 
4%  to  5%,  and  Wright  said,  “We  will 


have  to  work  very  hard  to  stay  even” 
on  linage. 

Park  plans  to  seek  new  acquisitions 
“but  we  will  not  pay  unreasonable 
prices.” 

He  said  he  was  interested  in 
acquiring  good  radio  stations 
because,  in  radio,  growth  does  not 
require  added  costs  for  newsprint  and 
delivery. 

While  media  prices  varied,  he  said, 
“What  they  ask  to  pay  and  what  we 
pay  are  two  different  figures.” 

Newspapers  may  not  yield  the 
highest  profit  margins.  Park  said,  but 
in  good  markets  where  there  is  only 
one  newspaper,  “If  you  run  it  right, 
you  can’t  help  but  make  a  good 
profit.” 

The  company  is  not  buying  back  its 
own  stock  but  Park  said  he  was. 

Times  Mirror  Co. 

Robert  Erburu,  Times  Mirror 
chairman  and  chief  executive,  said 
1990  earnings  fell  “far  short”  of 
expectations  as  newspaper  profit 
margins  slipped  significantly. 

He  anticipated  declining  profits  for 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1990  and  pos¬ 
sibly  the  first  half  of  1991,  with  third- 
quarter  1991  earnings  expected  to 
improve  with  “many  caveats.” 

Erburu,  who  is  also  chairman  of  a 
regional  Federal  Reserve  board, 
pointed  to  indications  of  a  national 
recession  and  said  near-term  com¬ 
pany  objectives  were  cutting  costs 
and  increasing  cash  flow. 

The  first  nine  months  of  1990  pro¬ 
duced  newspaper  revenues  slightly 
higher,  except  for  healthier  growth  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

“In  periods  such  as  this,  strong 
franchises  tend  to  get  stronger” 
Erburu  said,  predicting  “a  gradual 
return  to  historical  profit  margins  at 
newspapers.” 

Budgets  for  1991  hold  cost 
increases  to  the  level  of  revenue 
increases,  he  said. 

David  Laventhol,  president  and 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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ership  study  which  showed  there  were  ways  we  could 
better  connect  with  our  readers,  and  we  proceeded  to 
make  all  the  changes  at  once,  which  really  shocked  and 
confused  readers.  We  wound  up  losing  about  10%  of  our 
circulation.  It  has  not  been  regained,  proving  change  can 
both  work  for  you  and  against  you. 

The  relationship  which  readers  have  with  their  newspa¬ 
pers  is  a  conservative  one  and  you  break  an  unspoken  trust 
if  you  shake  them  up  too  much  and  confuse  them.  You  also 
lose  the  opportunity  to  review  and  evaluate  what  you  have 
done  in  stages  and  are  unable  to  modify  or  change  things 
that  are  not  working. 

Since  then  we  have  been  making  changes  one  step  at  a 
time.  Some  of  our  successful  innovations  are  a  weekend 
activities  guide  in  our  Thursday  paper  so  people  can  plan 
their  weekends.  A  special  section  called  Active  Life, 
focused  on  outdoor  activities,  fitness  and  recreational 
sports  is  also  popular  with  readers.  A  column  offering 
traffic  advise  and  highlighting  upcoming  street  and  high¬ 
way  repair  problems  is  a  popular  recent  addition.  A  new 
section  in  our  Saturday  paper  called  Lifetimes  —  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  religion  and  family,  covering  everything  from 
children’s  books  to  a  column  on  divorce  that  a  local  judge 
does  for  us,  to  religion  columns  and  service  schedules  — 
has  gone  over  well. 

No,  it  is  not  true  that  JOA  security  diminishes  the  drive 
for  journalistic  excellence.  The  JOA  has  kept  us  from 
being  in  the  category  of  a  failing  paper  where  desperate 
innovation  is  like  having  a  gun  at  your  head.  We  are  all 


proud  professionals  who  have  to  face  family,  friends  and 
news  sources  every  day  and  we  do  not  like  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  second  paper  in  town.  That  is  a  lot  of  motivation. 
Besides,  we  all  think  our  personal  careers  are  judged  on 
how  our  newspaper  performs.  In  some  ways  this  is  a  better 
environment  for  innovation  because  you  can  experiment 
without  the  same  ultimate  fear  for  failure. 


About  Awards 


Basketball  writing  awards.  Two  North  Carolina  sports 
columnists,  Gary  McCann  of  the  Greensboro  News  & 
Record,  and  Ron  Green  of  the  Charlotte  Observer,  tied  for 
first  place  in  the  annual  Kodak  best  writing  contest  of  the 
United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association.  Kevin 
Scarbinsky  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  finished  third, 
followed  by  Edwin  Pope  of  the  Miami  Herald  and  Chris 
Tomasson  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal. 

In  the  spot  news  category,  first  place  went  to  Skip 
Myslenski  of  the  Chicago  Tribune;  second  place,  Wayne 
Coffey  of  the  New  York  Daily  News;  third  place,  Rick 
Bozick  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

In  the  moderate  length  features  category:  first  place, 
Gary  Lundy  of  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal;  second 
place,  Kevin  Mulligan  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News; 
third  place,  Alexander  Wolff,  Sports  Illustrated.  Wolff 
also  won  first  place  in  the  magazine  length  features  group. 
In  second  and  third  place  were  Lou  Freedman  of  the 
Anchorage  Daily  News  and  Larry  Donald,  Basketball 
Times. 


E&P's  January  26th 
Telecommunications 
Pullout  Section  will  take  an 
indepth  look  at  the  new  audiotext, 
videotext  and  fax  newspaper  technologies 
and  what  they  mean  to  newspapers. 

Are  they  profitable?  Do  they  help  increase  advertising 
or  circulation?  Do  they  increase  the  marketing  database 
for  the  newspaper?  Find  out  from  the  experts  and  those  in 
the  industry  who  are  paving  the  way  for  newspafjers  with 
this  new  and  exciting  profit  center. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today  and  reserve  your  space 
in  this  unique  pullout  section  dedicated  completely  to  the  topic 
Telecommunications  in  newspapers. 
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chief  operating  officer,  said  it  was 
“likely”  the  Times  could  raise  circu¬ 
lation  prices  in  coming  months  but 
forsaw  no  “dramatic”  shift  in 
revenue  ratios  between  readers  and 
advertisers. 

All  units  will  have  “significant 
reductions  in  working  capital,” 
Erburu  said. 

Cost  cutting  includes  newsprint 
waste  management,  reducing  payrolls 
through  attrition  and  hiring  freezes, 
cutting  news  holes  less  than  5%. 

Capital  spending  in  1991  was  cut  to 
$300  million  —  $70  million  below  the 
1989  peak  —  as  projects  were  elimi¬ 
nated  or  deferred. 

Erburu  expected  no  significant 
expenditures  for  acquisitions. 

For  the  first  time  since  1983,  the 
Times  Mirror  board  froze  dividends, 
holding  them  at  the  1990  rate  of  $1 .08 
a  share  per  year.  Dividends  have 
grown  15%  a  year  recently. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  last  year 
launched  a  Sunday  cable  tv  book,  a 
fifth  zoned  edition  and  weekly  inter¬ 
national  news  section.  It  has  started 
six  Colorliner  presses  at  its  Olympic 
plant  and  two  other  plants  are  install¬ 
ing  and  refitting  presses  to  give  the 
paper  16  color-compatible  presses  by 
1992. 

Despite  late  1990  ad  declines, 
including  a  21%  drop  in  classified  in 
October,  the  Times  will  price  aggres¬ 
sively,  hiking  ad  rates  7%  to  9%  in 
January,  on  top  of  14%  1990 
increases. 

Times  expenses,  up  10%  last  year, 
mainly  from  increasing  circulation, 
are  budgeted  to  rise  less  than  5%  in 
1991. 

At  its  Eastern  papers  —  including 
Newsday,  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
Hartford  Courant  —  despite  plung¬ 
ing  linage,  ad  rates  were  going  up  6% 


to  8% . 

Costs  increases  were  budgeted  in 
low  single  digits  in  1990  and  1991. 

No  new  capital  projects  are 
planned  but  those  in  progress  would 
continue,  such  as  the  Sun's  plant  with 
three  10-unit  Colorliners. 

Since  a  strike  hit  the  New  York 
Daily  News  New  York  Newsday 
gained  88,000  daily  circulation, 
105,000  Sunday,  and  100  ad  pages  a 
week.  Additional  revenue  was  more 
than  offset  by  higher  costs,  but  it 
expected  to  recover  costs  “if  the 
strike  continues.” 

Tribune  Co. 

Strikes  at  the  New  York  Daily 
News  and  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
were  expected  to  decrease  1990  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  earnings  sharply. 

Tribune  Co.  president  Charles 
Brumback  and  News  publisher  James 
Hoge  withheld  the  exact  costs  of  the 
News  strike  until  year-end  reports 
come  out  this  quarter. 

The  News  had  earlier  estimated  it 
could  lose  more  than  $80  million  this 
year.  This  year’s  results  will  depend 
heavily  on  the  outcome  of  the  strike 
that  began  last  October. 

Tribune  Co.  earnings  for  the  first 
three  quarters  of  1990  were  running 
27%  below  last  year,  and  the  fourth 
quarter  would  likely  decline  also. 

Brumback  expected  the  flagship 
Chicago  Tribune  to  post  its  best  year 
ever  last  year,  despite  a  20%  drop  in 
classified  linage,  based  on  growing 
market  share  over  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  The  Tribune  launched  a  zoned 
edition  and  planned  another  one  this 
year. 

The  Fort  Lauderdale  NewsISun- 
Sentinel  and  Orlando  Sentinel  and 
other  papers  expected  flat  earnings 
this  year  on  declining  classified 
revenue. 

Television  provided  the  biggest 
1990  gains,  with  broadcast  revenue  up 
10%.  An  increase  of  2%  to  4%  was 
projected  this  year. 

Brumback  insisted  the  News  can¬ 
not  compete  without  changes  to  its 
“bloated”  and  “inflexible”  labor 
structure. 

Newspaper  operating  profits 
plunged  21%  for  the  first  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  1990.  Excluding  the  Daily 
News,  income  rose  2%. 

Newspaper  ad  revenue  slipped  2% 
last  year,  circulation  revenue 
improved  7%,  and  payroll  costs  rose 
about  4%. 

Executives  were  pessimistic  about 
revenues  for  the  first  half  of  this  year. 

Ad  revenue  was  expected  to  grow 
below  inflation  this  year.  Rates  will 
rise  5%  to  6%.  Circulation  growth  was 
expected  to  be  healthy,  with  revenue 
up  5%. 


Paper  and  ink  costs  were  budgeted 
at  3%  to  5%  higher  this  year.  Full-time 
employees  would  remain  about  the 
same  as  pay  and  benefits  increase  5% 
to  6%. 

Nineteen-ninety-one  net  earnings 
were  expected  to  improve  signifi¬ 
cantly  as  the  News  cuts  losses  and 
newsprint  mills  return  to  normal  oper¬ 
ations  and  higher  prices. 

Washington  Post  Co. 

For  the  Washington  Post  Co.,  1990 
V  as  “one  long  cold  shower,”  and  this 
year  will  be  worse,  but  its  president, 
Richard  D.  Simmons,  held  high  hopes 
for  after  “the  worst  forthcoming  pain 
since  the  Great  Depression.” 

The  Washington  Post’s  help- 
wanted  ad  linage,  accounting  for  the 
most  profitable  20%  of  its  advertising, 
fell  50%  in  November  from  a  year 
earlier.  Fourth-quarter  1990  real 
estate  advertising  was  running  42% 
below  1989. 

“We  fell  off  the  cliff  in  July,”  Sim¬ 
mons  said  of  ad  linage. 

Overall  classified  linage  was  down 
13%  through  November,  likewise  for 
retail.  General  linage  fell  6%  as  circu¬ 
lation  increased  1  %  daily  and  Sunday . 

Three  of  four  television  stations 
were  expected  to  post  1990  declines, 
and  Newsweek  magazine,  despite 
declines  in  some  categories,  expected 
one  of  its  best  years  ever.  Cable  tv 
revenue  expected  a  40%  increase  for 
1990. 

Taking  the  blame,  Simmons  said 
the  company’s  1990  operating  income 
will  decline  to  $275  million,  from  $314 
million  in  1989,  and  earnings  per  share 
will  drop  8%  to  $14.25,  from  $15.50. 

For  1991,  the  Post’s  1991  news  hole 
will  be  cut  by  4%,  and  there  will  be  3% 
fewer  employees  through  attrition. 
Newsprint  expenditures  will  grow  up 
to  $10  million  but,  excluding  depre¬ 
ciation  and  newsprint,  1991  costs  will 
be  flat. 

“We  have  assumed  a  less  then 
ebullient”  1991  ad  scene,  he  said, 
expecting  neither  help-wanted  nor 
real  estate  to  rebound  dramatically. 

The  Post  was  raising  the  cost  of 
Sunday-only  subscriptions  to  $1.50, 
from  $1.25,  to  boost  revenue  by  as 
much  as  $4  million  and  to  encourage 
seven-day  subscriptions. 

The  Post’s  Sunday  magazine  con¬ 
tinues  to  lose  “a  couple  of  million” 
dollars  a  year,  but  losses  have  not 
worsened  recently  and  are  considered 
worth  the  benefit  to  readers. 

The  company  planned  to  invest  up 
to  $100  million  in  cable  operations  in 
Scotland  in  the  next  four  years. 

New  printing  plants  depend 
“solely”  on  advertisers  and  would 
cost  far  less  than  other  papers  had 
been  spending,  Simmons  said. 
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Ad  growth 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


advertising  to  gain  market  share, 
Coen  said.  Megabrands  boosted  ad 
spending  13.1%,  compared  with  0.1% 
by  other  brands. 

Proctor  &  Gamble  boosted  1990  ad 
spending  to  $1.1  billion,  from  $880 
million  in  1989. 

However,  more  than  the  state  of 
economy  affects  advertising.  Com¬ 
petition  can  heat  up  spending.  In  a 
coffee  battle  in  1989,  Folger’s 
boosted  spending  41%  to  combat 
Maxwell  House’s  60%  hike.  When 
the  Discovery  credit  card  boosted 
spending  32%  in  1989,  Visa  cut  ad 
spending  34%  —  then  scrambled  in 
1990  to  catch  up,  spending  81%  more. 

The  1991  U.S.  ad  picture  is  among 
the  worst  in  the  world.  Coen  pre¬ 
dicted  worldwide  spending  for  adver¬ 
tising  would  expand  7.5%  on  average 
this  year. 

Long-term  trends  appear  more 
hopeful  for  U.S.  advertising,  Coen 
said. 

“We  may  be  at  the  begining  of 
another  very  strong  trend  in  spending 
in  the  major  mass  media,  something 
like  ’76.  The  fact  that  advertising  in 

1990  outperformed  nominal  GNP  in 
these  media  gives  me  additional  confi¬ 
dence  to  say  that  I  think  we  will  be 
back  and  we  can  expect  this  relation¬ 
ship  to  take  stronger  hold,  although  in 

1991  with  the  real  shaky  situation,  it 
could  be  not  as  strong  as  it  normally 
would  have  been,”  he  said. 

“I  continue,  as  a  1  have  in  the  past, 
to  be  confident  that  the  advertising 
industry  has  gone  through  a  period  of 
adjustment  and  correction,  and  that  it 
will  continue  to  expand  in  terms  of  its 
relative  importance  in  marketing. 
And  advertising  as  a  percent  of  GNP 
will,  for  most  of  the  rest  of  the  decade, 
once  we  get  through  1991 ,  outpace  the 
economy.” 

Also  in  the  advertising  session, 
Betsy  Frank,  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  television  information 
and  new  media  for  Saatchi  &  Saatchi 
Advertising,  predicted  increasing 
cross-media  ad  selling  to  create  cus¬ 
tomized  packages  for  advertisers. 
She  cited  previously  unheard-of 
alliances:  between  Newsweek  maga¬ 
zine  and  Times  Mirror  Co.  male 
magazines  and  between  CNN  and 
Gannett  Co. 

For  newspaper  advertising,  Jerome 
Tilis,  a  vice  president  for  Miami- 
based  Knight- Bidder  Inc.  and  regular 
participant  in  the  forum,  sharply 
downgraded  his  earlier  predictions 
for  total  ad  revenue  growth  to  a  small 
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decrease  for  1990. 

His  prediction  for  this  year  was  for 
improvement,  but  not  much.  His 
assumptions  for  the  economy  include 
real  gross  national  product  1%  higher, 
consumer  prices  5%  to  6%  up,  unem¬ 
ployment  about  the  same. 

The  economy  likely  could  reach  an 
official  recession  by  mid- 1991  but  will 
“start  to  ramp  up”  in  the  second  half 
of  the  year,  Tilis  said. 

He  expected  that  total  newspaper 
ad  expenditures  for  the  year  will  be 
flat  or  down  1%,  with  any  growth 
coming  from  price  increases.  Full-run 
linage  will  decline  3%  to  4%,  with 
part-run  linage  off  4%  to  5%.  Pre¬ 
prints  will  remain  flat  and  national 
and  retail  categories  will  rise  or  fall 
1%.  Classified  ads,  the  most  profit¬ 
able  category  in  newspapers,  will  fall 
4%  to  5%,  primarily  from  declines  in 
help  wanted  and  real  estate. 

Help-wanted  classified  was  espe¬ 
cially  frustrating,  he  said,  because 
“no  amount  of  salesmanship  in  the 
world  can  produce  advertising  when  a 
company  is  laying  off.” 

Promising  developments,  he  said, 
include  the  team  selling  concept 
started  last  year  by  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Bureau  and  individual 
newspapers.  It  targets  specific  indus¬ 
tries,  seeking  to  make  buying  newspa¬ 
per  ads  easier.  It  has  produced  over 
$30  million  so  far  and  has  focused 
on  beer  and  over-the-counter  drugs, 
products  with  strong  potential  for 
newspapers. 

At  another  session,  Tilis  said 
Knight-Ridder  offered  volume  dis¬ 
counts  for  advertisers  who  repeat  ads 
and  increase  their  budgets. 

“We  will  continue  to  provide 
incentives  for  incremental  revenue 
because  we  find  it’s  just  a  smart  use 
we  have  for  a  strength,  which  is  very 
low  incremental  costs,”  Tilis  said. 
“So  with  occasional  readership  going 
up,  it’s  in  our  best  interest  to  insure 
advertisers  can  buy  more  repeat 
advertising.” 

Also  helping  newspapers,  Tilis 
said,  are:  a  trend  to  raise  circulation 
prices;  fragmentation  of  the  broad¬ 
cast  industry;  circulation  improve¬ 
ments  in  key  zones;  and  trends 
toward  customized  ad  packages.  He 
also  saw  opportunity  to  increase 
newspapers’  6%  share  of  national 
advertising. 

“I  am  convinced  it  is  primarily 
cyclical  and,  though  painful  to 
endure,  it  will  pass  and  we’ll  be  stron¬ 
ger  for  it,”  Tillis  said  of  the  current 
grim  financial  picture.  Newspapers 
are  “a  solid  business  and  well  posi¬ 
tioned  to  weather  the  hard  times 
ahead.” 


Letters 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

you  realize  how  serious  a  problem  it 
is.  When  that  outbreak  is  traced  to 
chicken  served  at  a  community  festi¬ 
val,  as  happened  this  September  in 
my  town,  the  emotional  damage  to  the 
community  can  be  as  severe  as  the 
physical  symptoms  of  the  victims. 

We  in  the  media  tend  to  cover  the 
salmonella  story  only  until  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  each  outbreak  sub¬ 
sides.  We  should  be  looking  further. 
Why  has  the  poultry  industry  allowed 
salmonella  bacteria  to  run  amok 
within  it?  Consumers  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  chickens  they  buy  to  be 
clean  and  disease-free,  yet  the  burden 
for  killing  the  salmonella  bacteria  is 
placed  on  the  cook,  not  the  producer. 

If  chickens  were  produced  by  the 
tobacco  industry,  the  surgeon  general 
probably  would  order  a  warning  label 
on  each  package. 

Must-reading  for  those  who  want 
to  learn  more  about  the  salmonella 
problem  is  Gene  Bruce’s  exhaustive 
article,  “Dirty  Chicken,”  in  the 
November  Ar/a/ir/c  magazine. 

If  you  publish  my  letter,  you  will 
probably  hear  again  from  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Broiler  Council.  I 
would  invite  him  to  visit  our  commu¬ 
nity  and  tell  our  citizens  to  their  faces 
that  there  is  no  epidemic  of  sal¬ 
monella  in  the  poultry  industry. 

Gary  Sosniecki 

(Sosniecki  is  co-publisher  of  the 
Webster  County  Citizen,  Seymour, 
Mo.) 


Kidder  wins 
Boston  Giobe’s 
Winship  award 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author 
Tracy  Kidder  was  recently  awarded 
the  Boston  Globe’s  L.L.  Winship 
Award  for  his  book  Among  School- 
children.  The  award  included  a  $2,000 
prize  and  an  engraved  bronze  medal¬ 
lion. 

The  award,  established  in  1975  in 
honor  of  the  late  Laurence  L.  Win¬ 
ship,  editor  of  the  Globe  from  1955- 
1965,  is  given  annually  to  the  author 
judged  to  have  written  the  best  book 
with  a  connection  to  New  England. 

Among  Schoolchildren  is  a  non-fic- 
tional  account  of  a  teacher’s  experi¬ 
ences,  her  effect  on  the  students,  and 
what  they  take  with  them  after  they 
leave  her  classroom. 
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A  review  of  the  syndicate  worid  in  1990 

There  were  revelations  of  wrongdoing  by  a  famous  attorney/agent, 
a  contractual  lawsuit  and  settlement,  and  other  happenings 


By  David  Astor 

If  the  state  of  syndication  in  1990 
were  to  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  a 
prime  candidate  would  be  .  .  .  Ohio. 

The  Buckeye  State  was  the  site  of  a 
couple  of  the  year’s  biggest  stories  in 
the  feature-distributing  world  —  and 
perhaps  the  biggest  of  all  was  the  dra¬ 
matic  downfall  of  Dayton-based  syn- 
dication  attorney/agent  Arnold 
Schwartzman. 

Schwartzman  made  a  name  for 
himself  during  the  1980s  by  repre¬ 
senting  superstar  cartoonists  like 
Mike  Peters,  Bil  Keane,  and  Gary 
Larson  as  well  as  championing  cre¬ 
ators’  rights  in  various  public  forums. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  trampling  on 
the  rights  of  at  least  two  dozen  of  his 
lesser-known  creator  clients. 
Schwartzman  used  the  credit  card  of 
one  columnist  client  for  personal 
expenses,  forged  a  syndicate  execu¬ 
tive’s  signature  on  a  bogus  contract 
he  gave  to  a  cartoonist  client,  lied  to 
various  other  clients  about  their  syn¬ 
dication  possibilities,  and  more. 

As  a  result,  Schwartzman  was  sued 
by  United  Feature  Syndicate  and  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate  (see  E&P,  March  10) 
and  hit  with  a  felony  charge  after  sev¬ 
eral  clients  filed  criminal  complaints 
(E&P,  October  13).  Schwartzman  is 
now  waiting  to  see  if  he  will  be 
accepted  into  a  “diversion  program” 


Arnold  Schwartzman 

for  white-collar  criminals  that  would 
keep  him  out  of  jail  (E&P,  December 
22);  a  decision  is  expected  soon. 

Another  Ohio  resident  in  1990’s 
headlines  was  Tom  Batiuk,  whc  filed 
suit  against  North  America  Syndicate 
(NAS)  to  try  to  overturn  his  “Funky 
Winkerbean”  contract  (E&P, 
December  8).  He  became  the  latest  of 
several  well-known  cartoonists  to 
seek  changes  in  their  syndication 
agreements  during  the  past  few  years. 

One  of  them  was  Dayton  native  and 
current  Californian  Cathy  Guise wite. 


Tom  Batiuk 

who  filed  suit  against  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  in  1989  and  received  a  new 
“Cathy”  contract  in  1990  (E&P, 
October  20).  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse”  creator  Lynn  Johnston  and 
“Herman”  creator  Jim  Unger  also 
signed  renegotiated  pacts  with  Uni¬ 
versal  at  about  the  same  time. 

Universal  was  in  the  news  earlier  in 
the  year  when  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  lost  its  $33-million  lawsuit  against 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  (E&P,  May 
12).  The  syndicate  in  1989  had 
switched  “The  Far  Side,”  “Doones- 


Ann  Landers'  column  turned  35. 


Charles  M.  Schulz  has  been  doing 
'Peanuts'  for  over  40  years. 
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National  Cartoonists  Society  president 
Mell  Lazarus  on  the  NCS  Reuben 
Award  cruise. 

bury,”  “Dear  Abby,”  and  23  other 
features  from  the  Times  Herald  to  the 
larger  Morning  News  as  part  of  a  deal 
forming  the  Universal  Belo  tv  produc¬ 
tion  company. 

Universal  is  not  the  only  syndicate 
moving  increasingly  into  areas  not 
directly  related  to  newspaper  fea¬ 
tures.  United  and  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  (TMS),  for  instance,  are  offering 
various  900-number  services  (E&P, 
November  3).  And  a  movie  based  on 
King  Features  Syndicate's  “Blondie” 
is  slated  for  1992  (E&P,  June  23). 

A  prime  reason  for  this  diversifica¬ 
tion  is  that  syndicates  need  to  find 
new  revenue  sources  as  sales  of  many 
features  remain  flat.  The  recession  is 
causing  cutbacks  in  newspaper  fea¬ 
ture  budgets,  and  there  have  also 
been  fewer  truly  competitive  papers 
around  in  recent  years  to  purchase 
syndicated  offerings. 

One  category  which  did  quite  well 
in  1990  was  that  of  environmental 
features  (E&P,  December  8).  There 
was  the  “Earth  Matters”  news  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syn¬ 
dicate  (LATS),  “Earthworks”  by 
John  Javna  of  Universal,  “Tips  for 


Garry  Trudeau  and  wife  Jane  Pauley 
at  a  20th  anniversary  party  for 
'Doonesbury'. 

Planet  Earth”  by  Diane  MacEachem 
of  the  Washington  Post  Writers  Group 
(WPWG),  “Clean  Living”  by  Joanne 
Mills  of  Southam  Syndicate,  the 
“Ecoline”  graphic  from  Southam, 
and  more. 

Knight/Ridder/Tribune  News  Infor¬ 
mation  Services  (KRTN)  introduced 
three  environmental  columns  and  a 
weekly  package  of  stories,  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times-Washington  Post 
News  Service  (LAT-WP),  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service,  and  other  sup¬ 
plemental  wires  offered  increased 
amounts  of  ecological  material. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  youth- 
oriented  features  introduced  last  year 
to  newspapers  well  aware  that  they 
need  to  attract  a  new  generation  of 
readers.  Among  the  offerings  were 
the  “Teenage  Mutant  Ninja  Turtles” 
comic  from  Creators  Syndicate  (E&P, 
October  27),  “Professor  Yuk-Yuk’s 
Cartooning  Class”  by  John  Somer¬ 
ville  and  Werner  Wejp-Olsen  of 
United  (E&P,  March  3),  “Talk  to 
Us”  by  Pat  Schudy  and  David  Wolff 
of  Universal  (E&P,  May  19),  and 
“Inside  the  Video  Games”  by  Chip 
Carter,  Jonathan  Carter,  and  Sam 


Olsen  promoted  at  King  Features 


Julianne  AAalveaux  began  a  column  for 
King  Features. 

Rawls  of  TMS  (E&P,  September  15). 
Elementary  schooler  Jonathan  is  defi¬ 
nitely  among  the  youngest  writers  in 
the  history  of  syndication. 

America’s  burgeoning  older  popu¬ 
lation  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
syndicates,  either.  New  comics  star¬ 
ring  older  people  included  “Pickles” 
by  Brian  Crane  of  WPWG  and 
“Grandpa  Zeke”  by  James  Emser  of 
TMS  (E&P,  February  10  and  April 
14),  and  columns  included  “The 
Mature  Traveler”  by  Gene  and  Adele 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


WORKING 
READERS 
ARE  ON 
THE  RISE. 


Larry  Olsen 


Larry  Olsen  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

King  president  Joseph  D’Angelo 
said  Olsen  —  who  had  previously 
been  vice  president,  syndication  — 
“effectively  becomes  the  operating 
officer  of  the  company.” 

Olsen  has  also  been  vice  president/ 
marketing  and  sales  and  director  of 
marketing  and  sales  since  joining 
King  in  1983.  He  formerly  worked  for 
UPI  as  business  and  marketing  man¬ 
ager  of  Europe,  Middle  East,  and 
Africa  operations. 


Your  readers  need  strategic  job 
advice  and  our  Careers  column 
offers  success  tips  that  matter. 

From  talking  to  the  boss  to  public 
speaking.  Career  perks  and  office 
quirks.  Written  by  financial 
reporters  with  corporate  know-how. 

Call  toll-free  800-445-4555  for  a 
free  sample  from  our  mini  pack¬ 
ages.  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii  and 
Canada,  call  collect  (619)  293-1818. 
Get  the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 
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Jim  Murray  won  writing  Pulitzer. 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

Malott  of  the  New  York  Times  Syndi¬ 
cate  (NYTS)  and  three  features  by 
Leonard  Hansen  of  Copley  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  self-syndication  (E&P, 
November  24  and  September  15). 

Syndicates  also  continued  to 
increase  their  rosters  of  minority  cre¬ 
ators.  Heritage  Features  Syndicate 
introduced  columnists  Vanessa  Gall- 
man  and  Carlos  Alberto  Montaner 
and  King  began  offering  Roger  Her¬ 
nandez  and  Julianne  Malveaux  (E&P, 
January  13,  January  20,  March  3,  and 
September  8). 

Also,  there  were  two  new  charac¬ 
ters  from  ethnicities  rarely  seen  on 
comics  pages.  One  was  an  Iranian- 
American  in  “Wee  Pals”  by  Morrie 
Turner  (E&P,  December  22),  who 
switched  from  NAS  to  Creators  this 
fall.  The  other  was  a  Japanese-Ameri- 
can  in  “Beetle  Bailey”  by  Mort 
Walker  of  King  (E&P,  August  25). 

Sales  executive  dies 

Elmer  Lindley,  United  Media’s 
regional  sales  vice  president  for  the 
West  Coast,  died  last  month  of  a  heart 
attack  at  the  age  of  48. 

Lindley  —  who  had  sold  features  for 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association,  TV  Data,  and 
TV  Update  — joined  UM  in  1980  as  a 
sales  representative.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  regional  sales  vice  president 
in  1982. 

The  Alabama  native  also  worked 
for  the  Field  Newspaper  Syndicate 
(now  North  America  Syndicate),  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Co.,  and 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense. 

A  successor  to  Lindley  is  expected 
to  be  named  soon,  according  to  a  UM 
spokesperson. 


Tom  Toles  won  cartooning  Pulitzer. 

Walker’s  Corporal  Yo  —  who  got 
mostly  positive  response  but  also 
strong  criticism  from  people  who 
thought  he  was  stereotypical  (E&P, 
November  10)  —  was  introduced  to 
mark  the  40th  anniversary  of  “Bee¬ 
tle.”  Also  reaching  four  decades  was 
the  NAS-distributed  “Dennis  the 
Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham,  who 
created  the  panel  in  1950  and  entered 
syndication  the  following  year. 

Other  features  celebrating  major 
anniversaries  included  the  Chic 
Young-created  “Blondie”  by  Dean 
Young  and  Stan  Drake  of  King,  60 
years;  the  Ernie  Bushmiller-created 
“Nancy”  by  Jerry  Scott  of  United, 
50;  the  Dale  Messick-created 
“Brenda  Starr”  by  Mary  Schmich 
and  Ramona  Fradon  of  TMS,  50; 
“Ann  Landers”  by  Ann  Landers  of 
Creators,  35;  “The  Family  Circus” 
by  Bil  Keane  of  King,  30;  “The  Born 
Loser”  by  Art  and  Chip  Sansom  of 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  25 ; 
“Eek  and  Meek”  by  Howie 
Schneider  of  NEA,  25;  “Doones- 
bury”  by  Garry  Trudeau  of  Univer¬ 
sal,  20;  “Momma”  by  Mell  Lazarus 
of  Creators,  20;  and  “Broom-Hilda” 
by  Russell  Myers  of  TMS,  20. 

And  the  most  famous  comic  of  all, 
“Peanuts”  by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United,  turned  40  on  October  2. 

The  biggest  syndicate  of  all  —  King 
—  reached  its  75th  anniversary  last 
year  (E&P,  September  29  and 
December  22)  and  the  third  or  fourth 
biggest  —  Universal  —  was  20  (E&P, 
March  17). 

A  12-year-old  comic  named  “Gar¬ 
field”  brought  Jim  Davis  of  United  his 
first  National  Cartoonists  Society 
Reuben  Award  as  “Outstanding  Car¬ 
toonist  of  the  Year”  after  several 
nominations  during  the  1980s  (E&P, 
May  12).  The  award  was  announced 


Jim  Davis  received  the  Reuben. 

in  a  very  exotic  locale  —  a  cruise  ship 
traveling  between  Miami  and  the 
Bahamas. 

Another  recipient  of  a  major  1990 
honor  was  longtime  sports  columnist 
Jim  Murray  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  LATS  (profiled  in  E&P,  July  28), 
who  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  com¬ 
mentary.  The  editorial  cartooning 
Pulitzer  went  to  Tom  Toles  of  the 
Buffalo  News  and  Universal  (E&P, 
April  21). 

An  honor  of  a  different  sort  went  to 
Mike  Keefe  of  the  Denver  Post  and 
NAS,  who  was  elected  president  of 
the  Association  of  American  Editorial 
Cartoonists  (E&P,  July  7). 

Speaking  of  editorial  cartooning, 
electronic  transmission  of  political 
drawings  was  discontinued  by  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  syndicates  but  industry 
observers  still  think  it  is  the  wave  of 
the  future  (E&P,  August  11).  Color¬ 
ized  daily  comics  will  also  grow  more 

‘Andy  Capp’  abroad 

Exclusive  international  syndica¬ 
tion  and  licensing  rights  to  “Andy 
Capp”  have  moved  to  North  America 
Syndicate  from  Creators  Syndicate. 

NAS,  which  distributes  the  Reggie 
Smythe  comic  strip  to  over  1,400 
newspapers  worldwide,  previously 
had  North  American  rights  only. 

The  new  agreement  between  NAS 
and  Syndication  International  also 
gives  the  Hearst  Corporation  exclu¬ 
sive  worldwide  rights  to  nine  other 
comics  and  puzzles  currently  running 
in  the  Daily  Mirror  of  London.  They 
include  “Find  the  Flaws,”  “Garth,” 
“Laughter  Cartoons,”  “Millie,” 
“Scorer,”  “A  Man  Called  Horace,” 
“Mr.  Digwell,”  “Terri  King  Horo¬ 
scope,”  and  “The  Perishers.” 
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popular,  according  to  speakers  at  the 
Newspaper  Features  Council  meeting 
in  Montreal  (E&P,  November  10), 
although  current  quality  varies  widely 
from  paper  to  paper. 

A  man  who  exploits  color  in  a  very 
different  way,  archconservative  U.S. 
Senator  Jesse  Helms,  was  the  subject 
of  a  satirical  “Kudzu”  series  by  Doug 
Marlette  of  Creators  which  was 
pulled  by  the  Raleigh  (N.C.)  News 
and  Observer  (E&P,  October  20).  The 
controversy  drew  national  media  cov¬ 
erage. 

In  other  1990  developments,  a 
KRTN  assistant  news  editor  filed  suit 
against  Knight-Ridder  charging  thkt 
she  was  receiving  a  lower  salary  than 
less-experienced  males  in  the  same 
position  (E&P,  January  20  and 
December  29);  Mike  Smith’s  “Brain- 
stormers”  cartoon  feature,  in  which 
all  the  gags  are  written  by  readers, 
was  introduced  by  Lew  Little  Enter¬ 
prises  (E&P,  February  3);  and  “Her¬ 
man”  became  perhaps  the  first  syndi- 
I  cated  comic  to  appear  in  East  German 
papers  (E&P,  February  10). 

Speaking  of  Universal  comics,  five 
of  them  passed  the  1 ,000-client  mark 
this  past  year  when  the  syndicate 
starting  counting  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  separately  —  as  most  other 
major  syndicates  already  did  (E&P, 
March  10).  The  quintet  are  “Cathy,” 
over  1 ,000  papers;  “For  Better  or  For 
Worse,”  over  1,200;  “Doonesbury,” 
over  1,200;  “The  Far  Side”  by  Gary 
Larson,  over  1 ,400;  and  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes”  by  Bill  Watterson,  over 
1,800. 

The  five-year-old  “Calvin”  — 
which  again  won  a  slew  of  reader 
comic  surveys  in  1990  —  is  now  the 
fourth  most  popular  comic  in  syndica¬ 
tion  while  the  11 -year-old  “Far  Side” 
is  seventh. 

Another  cartoonist.  Bill  Schorr, 
increased  his  hefty  workload  by 
creating  “Phoebe’s  Place”  for  LATS 
(E&P,  March  31).  He  now  does  two 
comics  as  well  as  editorial  cartoons. 

Peggy  Walsh  was  named  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  News 
Service  (E&P,  May  5);  United  intro¬ 
duced  a  column  by  former  New  York 
City  Mayor  Ed  Koch  (E&P,  May  26); 
and  LATS  started  “Global 
Viewpoint,”  which  offers  commen¬ 
tary  by  government  leaders  and  other 
prominent  people  (E&P,  June  2). 

William  Dickinson  announced  he 
would  be  stepping  down  in  March 
1991  as  WPWG  editorial  director/gen- 
eral  manager,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  the  syndicate  was  established  in 
1973  (E&P,  July  7).  BPI  Entertain¬ 
ment  News  Wire  introduced  the 
“Movies  in  the  Pipeline”  and 
“Broadway  Capsules”  text  features 
(E&P,  August  4  and  25).  Tom  Pritch¬ 


ard  was  named  executive  editor  of 
King  after  the  departure  of  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  Dennis  Allen 
(E&P,  August  25). 

NYTS  introduced  the  “Jane’s  On 
Defense”  feature  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Persian  Gulf  crisis  (E&P,  Septem¬ 
ber  1),  Pulitzer-winning  tv  critic  How¬ 
ard  Rosenberg  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  LAT-WP  started  the  “Air¬ 
waves”  comic  for  Creators  (E&P, 
September  22),  and  KRTN  began  the 
daily  “Sports  Facts”  graphic. 

A  number  of  syndicated  creators 
attended  the  Budapest  International 
Cartoon  Festival  (E&P,  October  6), 


Chronicle  Features  introduced  a  home 
repair/remodeling  column  by  Mike 
McClintock  (E&P,  November  3),  and 
Sharon  Achatz  took  over  Copley’s 
“Vegetarian  View”  column  (E&P, 
November  24). 

The  Sisters  Syndicate  began  (E&P, 
December  22),  Universal  announced 
that  it  will  be  offering  a  52-week  fic¬ 
tion  serial  by  famed  movie  columnist 
Roger  Ebert  (E&P,  December  29), 
John  Brewer  was  named  president  of 
the  New  York  Times  Syndication  Sales 
Corporation  (E&P,  December  29), 
and  Larry  Olsen  was  promoted  to 
(Continued  on  page  78) 
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^  7  1  CCS  is  offerin 
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CCS  is  offering  two  comic  paneis 


“A  ‘GS*  huh! . .  .How  did  you  do  on  the 
second  hole?” 

Tees  off  a  hole-in-one-liner. 


(Continued  from  page  77) 
vice  president  and  general  manager  of 
King  (see  this  issue). 


1n  Health’  from  UPS 

A  weekly  package  of  material  from 
the  650,000-circulation  In  Health  (for¬ 
merly  Hippocrates)  magazine  is  being 
offered  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 

“In  Health”  topics  range  from 
“drugs  to  dreams,  pharmacy  to  fam¬ 
ily,  supermarkets  to  surgeons,” 
according  to  Universal. 

Also  being  offered  are  selections 
from  the  Edell  Health  Letter,  which 
is  a  digest  of  material  from  more  than 
1 00  medical  and  scientific  journals 
accompanied  by  comments  from  Dr. 
Dean  Edell. 

The  award-winning  surgeon  hosts 
two  nationally  syndicated  radio 
shows  on  health/medical  topics, 
reports  on  medicine  for  KGO-TV  in 
San  Francisco,  appears  daily  on 
KABC-TV  in  Los  Angeles,  and  lec¬ 
tures  widely. 

Edell  earned  his  M.D.  at  Cornell 
University  and  later  served  as  an 
assistant  clinical  professor  and 
instructor  of  surgery  at  the  University 
of  California  at  San  Diego. 

Subscribers  to  “In  Health”  — 
which  comes  with  art  —  include  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Detroit  Free  Press, 
Kansas  City  Star,  Sacramento  Bee, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Seattle 
Times. 


Andrews  fund  is  10 

A  University  of  Notre  Dame  schol¬ 
arship  set  up  in  the  memory  of  Univer¬ 
sal  Press  Syndicate  co-founder  James 
Andrews  has  reached  its  10th 


Two  weekly  cartoon  panels  are 
being  introduced  by  the  Creative 
Comic  Syndicate  (CCS). 

One,  “A  Dash  of  Humor,”  offers  a 
food  theme  while  focusing  on  the 
interaction  of  characters  Alan  and 
Lisa  Cooke. 

It  is  by  Art  Bouthillier,  who  does 
editorial  cartoons  for  the  South  Whid- 
bey  (Wash.)  Record  and  has  contrib¬ 
uted  magazine  cartoons  to  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  Better  Homes  and 
Gardens,  and  over  100  other  publica¬ 
tions.  He  is  also  past  president  of  the 
Seattle-based  Cartoonists  Northwest 
organization. 

The  second  comic  is  called 
“Sportscap,”  which  takes  a  light¬ 
hearted  look  at  jogging,  bowling, 
fishing,  golf,  and  other  sports  and 
activities  the  “average  citizen”  parti¬ 
cipates  in. 

It  is  by  Dave  Carpenter,  a  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Dakota  graduate  who 
has  been  a  professional  cartoonist 
since  1976.  His  work  has  appeared  in 
King  Features  Syndicate's  “Laff-a- 


*What  am  I  making  lor  dinner?  Reservations!' 
The  recipe's  in  the  phone  book. 

Day”  panel  and  in  publications  such 
as  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Good 
Housekeeping,  Woman’s  World,  and 
Ebony.  (Tarpenter  has  also  done 
magazine  illustrations,  greeting 
cards,  advertising  art,  and  more. 

CCS  is  based  at  1608  S.  Dakota 
Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  57105. 


Sports  satirized  in  ‘Jock’  cartoon 


Not  Norm  Cash  or  Don  Money, 
anniversary. 

Stipends  have  been  given  to  184 
students  so  far.  These  Andrews 
Scholars  do  summer  social  service 
throughout  the  country  —  including 
working  with  retarded  children, 
abused  women,  the  elderly,  and  so 
on. 

The  scholarship  —  which  has  been 
a  model  for  similar  efforts  at  Yale  and 
Stanford  universities  —  wants  to  fund 
more  students  by  increasing  its 
endowment  from  the  current  level  of 
$500,000  to  $1  million  by  1995.  Contri¬ 
butions  can  go  to  the  James  F. 


A  sports  editorial  cartoon  called 
“Jock  Shorts”  is  being  offered. 

The  weekly  feature  comments  on 
disgraced  New  York  Yankees  owner 
George  Steinbrenner,  jailed  baseball 
superstar  Pete  Rose,  two-sport  ath¬ 
lete  Bo  Jackson,  former  boxing 
champ  Buster  Douglas,  controversial 
football  coach  Jerry  Glanville,  alleged 
steroid  use  by  Notre  Dame  football 
players,  and  more. 

“Jock  Shorts”  is  written  by  Jay 
Schiller,  who  has  worked  in  circula¬ 
tion  for  such  places  as  the  Arizona 
Republic  and  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Doing  the  drawing  is  Don  Coker, 
the  editorial  art  director  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ga.)  Ledger-Enquirer. 

Coker  and  Schiller  —  whose  “Jock 
Shorts”  clients  include  the  Ledger- 
Enquirer,  Arkansas  Gazette,  and 
other  papers  —  can  be  reached  at  6755 
W.  Broward  Blvd.,  IlOA,  Plantation, 
Fla.  33317. 

Andrews  Scholarship  Fund,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Notre  Dame,  William  P.  Sex¬ 
ton,  212  Administration  Bldg.,  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.  46556.  Pledges  to  the  fund 
can  be  made  to  Universal,  4900  Main 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64112. 
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were  determined  not  to  walk  out  the 
door. 

To  the  unions,  it  was  clear  the  Daily 
News  wanted  a  strike,  and  they  saw 
provocations  in  such  things  as  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Appalachian 
security  guards  giving  brusque 
orders. 

This  tinderbox  finally  ignited  in  the 
most  trivial  way:  a  union  steward  and 
supervisor  arguing  over  whether  an 
injured  mailroom  employee  should  do 
his  job  standing  up. 

Literally  minutes  after  a  group  of 
employees  had  stalked  out  of  their 
workplace  in  protest  of  the  dispute, 
busloads  of  replacement  workers 
arrived. 

The  next  day,  2,400  workers  were 
on  the  street. 

Just  as  the  Tribune  Co.  had  done  in 
Chicago,  the  Daily  News  produced  a 
newspaper  and  got  it  out  the  door. 
That  achievement  was  believed  to  be 
the  first  time  a  strikebound  newspa¬ 
per  had  managed  to  get  published  in 
New  York  City. 

However,  the  executives  in  the  Tri- 
bune  Tower  in  Chicago  never 
reckoned  with  the  trouble  it  would 
have  selling  the  paper  once  it  was  out 
the  plant  door. 

About  80%  of  the  Daily  News  sales 
are  from  newsstands,  and  the  unions 
quickly  targeted  them.  Copies  of  the 
Daily  News  simply  became  un¬ 
available  —  because  of  union  intimi¬ 
dation  and  violence,  management 
charged. 

There  was  other  violence,  too, 
including  the  firebombing  of  some 
delivery  trucks.  Security  guards  hired 
in  Southern  cities  told  the  New  York 
Times  and  a  New  York  legislative 
committee  they  had  been  instructed 
to  try  to  attract  violence  from  strikers 
so  the  incidents  could  be  videotaped. 
A  Daily  News  lawsuit  contended  the 
strikers  were  engaged  in  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  prevent  distribution  of 
the  paper. 

From  a  prestrike  level  of  1.1  mil¬ 
lion,  sales  plummeted.  Unions  offi¬ 
cials  put  the  level  at  300,000;  News 
publisher  James  Hoge  claimed  Dec. 
II  that  the  circulation  was  up  to 
600,000  and  that  6,000  outlets — about 
half  of  the  prestrike  number — were 
selling  the  paper. 

Hoge  made  his  statements  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  the  Tribune  Co.  board  of 
directors  declared  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  newspaper’s  “progress”  and 
had  no  plans  to  sell  or  close  the 
tabloid. 


Newspapers  outside  of  New  York 
City  had  labor  disputes  as  well. 

Guild  members  at  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  agreed  to  a  new  con¬ 
tract  March  19  after  conducting  a  12- 
day  byline  strike,  the  kind  of  in-house 
tactic  newspaper  unions  increasingly 
rely  upon. 

While  there  was  no  walkout  in  St. 
Louis,  management  there,  too,  had 
been  quite  aggressive,  to  the  point  of 
hiring  King  &  Ballow  as  its  labor 
lawyers.  The  dispute  raised  such  bit¬ 
ter  feelings  in  the  newsroom  that  at  its 
end,  editor  William  F.  Woo  apolo¬ 
gized  for  management  conduct  in  an 
unusual  newsroom  speech. 

Guild  members  at  the  San  Diego 
Union  used  a  variety  of  non-strike 


At  about  the  same  time,  it  became 
apparent  that  Infotech  and  FNN  were 
no  longer  able  to  meet  operating 
expenses  and  faced  default  on  some 
$158  million  in  bank  loans  and  lease 
obligations. 

UPI’s  future  looked  so  dubious  that 
the  White  House  —  whose  chief 
occupant  obeys  UPI  correspondent 
Helen  Thomas’  declaration  of  “time” 
to  end  press  conferences  —  put  the 
wire  service  on  a  cash-only  basis. 

And  when  a  construction  site  col¬ 
lapse  next  door  knocked  out  power 
and  telephones  at  its  Washington, 
D.C.  headquarters  for  six  hours  on 
Nov.  19,  UPI’s  biggest  problem  was 
getting  the  word  out  to  clients  that  it 
had  not  folded. 


l/P/’s  future  looked  so  dubious  that  the  White 
House  —whose  chief  occupant  obeys  UPI 
correspondent  Helen  Thomas’  declaration  of  “time”  to 
end  press  conferences  —  put  the  wire  service  on  a 
cash-only  basis. 


techniques  —  including  byline  boy¬ 
cotts  and  subscription  cancella¬ 
tions  —  to  win  a  new  contract  after 
two  years  of  often-bitter  negotiations. 

Up  north  in  the  Bay  area,  a  walkout 
at  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  was  averted  only  after 
48  hours  of  continuous  bargaining. 

UPI  teeters 

It  wasn’t  just  newspapers  that  tee¬ 
tered  on  the  edge  of  folding  in  1990. 

Like  the  New  York  Post ,  the  future 
of  United  Press  International,  which 
has  led  a  kind  of  Perils  of  Pauline 
existence  over  the  past  decade,  came 
down  to  a  Guild  vote  on  a  pay  cut  in 
November. 

By  a  62%  vote,  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  approved  a  90-day  pay  cut  of 
35%  to  allow  the  wire  service 
“breathing  space”  to  find  a  buyer. 
Top-minimum  pay  for  reporters  fell 
from  $690  to  $448.  It  was,  WSG  presi¬ 
dent  Kevin  Keane  said,  “the  seventh 
time  UPI  employees  have  assisted  the 
company  in  its  turnaround  efforts.” 

UPI  had  been  preparing  to  go  into 
liquidation  had  the  Guild  vote  gone 
the  other  way. 

Throughout  the  year,  UPI  cut  back 
its  service  and  laid  off  journalists. 

The  worst  blow,  however,  came 
this  fall  with  the  disclosure  that  UPI’s 
new  owner,  Infotechnology  Inc.,  and 
its  sister  company.  Financial  News 
Network,  were  under  investigation 
for  criminal  fraud  in  connection  with 
alleged  actions  to  inflate  their  stock 
prices  artificially. 


Attempts  to  find  a  buyer  continued 
into  the  new  year. 

Hard  all  over 

The  slumping  bottom  line,  the  debt 
problems,  the  pleading,  the  demand¬ 
ing,  the  brinksmanship  —  all  became 
far  too  characteristic  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry. 

In  California,  Oakland  Tribune  edi¬ 
tor  and  president  Robert  C.  Maynard 
struggled  to  keep  his  paper  afloat. 
Buffeted  by  strong  competition  from 
the  San  Francisco  joint  operating 
agreement  across  the  bay  and  a  dwin¬ 
dling  advertising  base  in  Oakland  — 
not  to  mention  the  continuing  effects 
of  the  1989  World  Series  earthquake  — 
the  Tribune  in  June  announced  a  plan 
to  cut  40%  of  its  executives,  lower 
management  salaries,  and  lay  off  100 
in  various  other  departments. 

Reuters  —  the  wire  service  which 
has  flourished  in  exactly  the  kind  of 
specialized  financial  reporting  area 
that  UPI  once  targeted  —  laid  off  100 
jobs  in  America  and  another  200  in 
Britain  because  of  what  it  said  were 
“difficult  and  unsettled”  market  con¬ 
ditions. 

Citing  the  poor  economic  climate  of 
the  Northeast,  the  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  laid  off  journalists  as 
well. 

News  holes  suffered,  too:  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  Detroit  News  and  Detroit 
Free  Press,  to  name  just  a  few  large 
papers,  acknowledged  they  were 
trimming  the  space  devoted  to  news. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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At  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  the 
problem  wasn’t  so  much  with  over¬ 
head  as  with  the  unwelcome  presence 
of  a  well-known  corporate  raider, 
Texas  billionaire  Robert  M.  Bass. 

Times  Publishing  has  an  unusual 
financial  structure  designed  by  the 
late  owner  Nelson  Poynter  that  is 
intended  to  ensure  that  the  paper 
never  gets  out  of  the  hands  of  local 
journalists.  Nelson  Poynters’  shares  — 
including  about  60%  of  the  500  shares 
of  voting  stock  —  is  owned  by  the 
non-profit  Poynter  Institute  for  Media 
Studies  and  is  voted  by  the  editor  of 
the  Times,  now  Andrew  Barnes. 

In  1987,  Bass  formed  a  partnership 
with  the  two  nieces  of  Nelson 
Poynter,  who  together  had  inherited 
40%  of  voting  stock.  The  partnership 
first  demanded  an  increased  share  of 
dividends.  As  part  of  the  complex 
structure  of  Times  Publishing,  there 
were  also  3,000  shares  of  non-voting 
stock,  owned  almost  entirely  by 
Poynter  Institute.  Voting  and  non¬ 
voting  stock  received  an  equal 
dividend.  Thus,  though  the  Poynter 
nieces  owned  40%  of  voting  stock, 
their  share  of  total  dividends 
amounted  to  less  than  6%. 

The  demand  for  the  increased  share 
of  dividend  was  rejected,  as  was  a 
January  1990  offer  to  buy  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  for  $270  million.  Editor  Barnes 
characterized  the  offer  as  a  simple 
attempt  at  greenmail. 

A  lawsuit  followed  and,  in  August, 
a  settlement  as  well. 

Under  the  agreement.  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  bought  an  undisclosed  amount 
of  the  Bass  group  stake,  won  the  right 
to  buy  more  of  it  within  three  years, 
and  won  a  guarantee  that  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times  editor  will  continue 
to  control  the  company. 

Takeover  threats  such  as  these 
seemed  part  of  an  almost  distant  past 
by  1990  as  Wall  Street  fell  out  of  love 
with  newspapers  at  about  the  same 
time  the  junk  bond  market  collapsed. 

Still,  Gannett  Company  found  itself 
thinking  about  shark  repellents,  poi¬ 
son  pills  and  all  those  faddish  issues  of 
the  i980s  because  of  an  action  from  an 
unexpected  quarter. 

In  April,  Gannett  Foundation 
chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth,  who 
had  retired  as  Gannett  Co.’s  chairman 
just  a  year  before,  announced  that  the 
foundation  was  putting  up  for  sale  its 
10%  stake  in  the 'newspaper  company. 

Neuharth  insisted  the  foundation 
was  only  trying  to  find  investments 
with  higher  returns  but,  coming  just  a 


day  before  Gannett’s  annual 
meeting  —  and  a  few  days  after  Neu- 
harth’s  own  weekly  USA  Today  col¬ 
umn  talked  darkly  about  “some  peo¬ 
ple  I  favored  or  fostered  over  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  [who]  have  turned  and 
bitten  my  hand”  —  many  saw  the 
move  as  revenge  from  the  self-de¬ 
scribed  “S.O.B.” 

(In  a  story  that  it  curiously  felt 
merited  front-page  treatment,  the 
Washington  Post  reported  in  Septem¬ 
ber  that  Neuharth  used  the  founda¬ 
tion  to  order  2,000  copies  of  his  book. 
Confessions  of  an  S.O.B.,  from  out¬ 
lets  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
an  apparent  attempt  to  help  the  slim 
volume  make  the  New  York  Times 
Best  Sellers  list.) 

Whatever  Neuharth’s  motive,  he 


ment,  even  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  is  no  guarantee  of  happiness. 

In  June,  E.W.  Scripps  Co.’s  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  and  Per- 
sis  Corp.’s  Knoxville  Journal  agreed 
to  what  both  sides  called  an  amicable 
divorce,  which  becomes  effective 
Jan.  1,  1992. 

The  News-Sentinel  initiated  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  accusing  Persis  of  violat¬ 
ing  the  33-year-old  JOA  by  purchas¬ 
ing  the  21  ,Oi()0-circulation  Daily  Times 
in  nearby  Maryville. 

In  its  settlement,  the  much  larger 
E.W.  Scripps  paper  agreed  to  pay 
Persis  $40  million  to  compensate  for 
the  future  profits  the  two  papers 
would  have  divided  through  the 
scheduled  end  of  the  JOA  in  the  year 
2005. 


The  biggest  newspaper  sports  controversy  did  not 
occur  aiong  the  greenswards  of  a  goif  championship, 
however,  but  in  the  dank  iocker  room  of  the  New 
Engiand  Patriots  footbaii  team. 


could  hardly  have  picked  a  worse 
time  to  sell  the  once-coveted  stock. 
Gannett  Co.’s  own  board  brusquely 
refused  to  bid  for  it,  and  by  year’s  end 
the  foundation  had  not  sold  the  stake. 

Gannett  had  troubles  far  deeper 
than  its  former  chairman’s  pique, 
however. 

The  82-newspaper  chain’s  size  did 
not  insulate  it  from  1990’s  wrath.  Its 
once  unbroken  streak  of  90  quarterly 
earnings  increases  ended  in  midyear, 
and  in  December  chairman  John  Cur¬ 
ley  disclosed  that  it  would  suffer  its 
first-ever  year-to-year  drop  in 
revenues  and  per-share  earnings. 

JOA  problems 

In  this  harsher  newspaper  environ¬ 


There  has  been  no  talk  of  divorce 
between  the  parties  of  the  Detroit 
JOA,  but  neither  were  there  many 
champagne  toasts  when  the  partial 
merger  between  Gannett’s  Detroit 
News  and  Knight- Kidder’s  Detroit 
Free  Press  marked  its  first  anniver¬ 
sary  in  November. 

By  this  time,  the  JOA  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  racking  up  the  first  of  100 
years  of  profits  for  America’s  two 
biggest  chains. 

Instead,  the  losses  that  haunted 
both  newspapers  during  their  long 
and  bitter  newspaper  war  continue. 
Advertising  is  down  at  both  newspa¬ 
pers;  the  Detroit  News,  now  on  an 
evening  publishing  cycle,  has  lost 
much  of  its  pre-JOA  circulation;  and 
suburban  competitors  say  they  have 
benefited  the  most  from  the  contro¬ 
versial  JOA. 

The  problems  in  Detroit  did  not 
deter  U.S.  Attorney  General  Richard 
Thornburg  from  approving  a  JOA  in 
one  of  the  nation’s  smallest  newspa¬ 
per  markets,  York,  Pa.  After  113 
years  of  competition,  the  40,5(X)-cir- 
culation  morning  York  Daily  Record, 
owned  by  Seattle-based  Carlsbad 
Publishing,  applied  in  February  1989 
as  the  “failing  newspaper”  seeking  a 
JOA  with  the  York  Daily  Record, 
owned  by  Garden  State  Newspapers, 
a  partnership  between  Richmond- 
based  Media  General  and  the  Media 
News  Group  of  William  Dean  Single- 
ton  and  Richard  Scudder. 

Thornburgh  approved  the  partial 
merger  Feb.  21,  and  released  a  previ- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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E&P's  special  Photography  Issue  will  focus  on  developments  in  conventional  and  electro¬ 
nic  photography  and  picture  processing.  There  will  also  be  extensive  editorial  coverage  of 
NPPA's  1991  Digital  Photography  and  Editing  Conference  plus  other  news  related  to 
photojournalism  and  photographic  products. 


REACH  OVER  120,000  NEWSPAPER  PROFESSIONALS! 

E&P's  Photography  Issue  will  be  published  in  the  form  of  a  pullout  section  and  bound 
within  the  February  23rd  issue  of  E&P.  Your  ad  in  this  special  section  will  reach  over  28,000 
E&P  subscribers,  (90%  of  whom  pay  to  receive  E&P*),  with  an  additional  pass-along 
readership  of  3.3  readers  per  copy**.  This  section  will  also  be  mailed  to  those  who  will 
have  attended  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference  (approximately  750)  as  well  as  the  chief 
photography  editor  at  all  U.S.  daily  newspapers. 

This  special  section  will  create  the  ideal  atmosphere  for  your  printed  insert  or  ad.  Use  it  to 
call  attention  to  your  photographic  equipment,  supplies,  cameras,  various  films,  solvents, 
add-ons  and  other  photographic  products  essential  to  newspapers.  You  may  also  want  to 
take  promotional  advantage  of  E&P's  February  2nd  issue  which  will  have  additional 
distribution  at  the  NPPA  Digital  Conference,  February  7-9  in  Dallas,  TX.  Call  your  local 
E&P  sales  representative  for  details. 

'ABC  publishers  statement  for  six  months  ending  )une  30,  1990. 

"Readership  survey  conducted  by  E&P  Research,  Inc. 


Hit  the  industry  and  your  best  prospects  twice  with  your  ad  in 
E&P's  February  2nd  "at  the  conference"  issue  and  in  E&P's 
February  23rd  Photography  pullout  section. 

Call  your  E&P  sales  representative  today! 

New  York  Chicago  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

(212)  675-4380  (312)  641-0041  (213)  382-6346  (415)  421-7950 
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ously  confidential  memo  revealing 
that  Carlsbad  had  intended  to  close 
the  Daily  Record  18  days  later  if  a 
JOA  had  not  been  approved  by  then. 

Opjjosition  to  JOAs  in  general 
showed  signs  of  revitalization  during 
1990.  A  disparate  group,  including  the 
activists  from  York  and  Detroit  who 
had  thrown  roadblocks  in  the  way  of 
those  JOAs,  pressed  for  congres¬ 
sional  hearings  into  the  Newspaper 
Preservation  Act  of  1970.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  a  bill  to  repeal  the  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Pursell. 

Birth  of  The  National 

Dreams  are  dreamed  even  in  the 
harshest  of  economic  times,  which 
may  explain  why  The  National,  the 
first  nationwide  sports  daily  in  the 
United  States,  was  launched  Jan.  31, 
1990. 


midyear,  when  a  Twilight  Edition 
with  late  scores  was  added  nation¬ 
wide  and  late-morning  editions  were 
introduced  in  limited  locations  in 
New  York  and  Chicago. 

Initial  plans  to  devote  fully  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  each  local  edition  to  local  sports 
were  quickly  dropped,  as  were  locally 
oriented  cover  pages. 

Editorially,  the  paper  did  not  get 
the  highest  marks  from  critics, 
although  it  did  score  a  few  coups, 
such  as  publishing  the  then-secret 
transcripts  of  the  hearing  that  barred 
Yankee  principal  owner  George 
Steinbrenner  from  baseball. 

Looming  over  the  National  was  not 
simply  the  newspaper  recession — but 
an  unexpected  turndown  in  sports 
interest  itself. 

Even  experienced  media  compa¬ 
nies  were  burned  on  sports  in  1990. 
CBS,  for  example,  announced  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  that  it  had  lost  $55 
million  on  its  big  investment  in  tele¬ 
vising  major-league  baseball. 

The  unaudited  National  had  similar 


For  all  Its  economic  cruelty  to  newspapers,  perhaps 
the  cruelest  thing  about  1990  is  that  it  ended  with  the 
AP’s  Terry  Anderson  still  captive  in  Lebanon. 


At  the  start,  the  National  had  a  lot 
of  things  going  for  it. 

Its  editor,  Frank  Deford,  is  one  of 
the  most  respected  sports  journalists. 
The  idea  of  a  national  sports  daily 
seems  like  a  natural  in  this  sports-lov¬ 
ing  country.  And  the  technology  — the 
pagination,  satellite  transmission, 
remote  printing  —  has  certainly  been 
proven  by  USA  Today,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  and  numerous  other 
national  papers. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the 
National  has  deep  pockets.  Emilio 
Azcarraga,  owner  of  Mexico’s  Tele¬ 
visa  media  company,  is  the  daily’s 
principal  backer.  Azcarraga  spent  $25 
million  to  get  the  venture  off  the 
ground,  and  at  launching  was  report¬ 
edly  willing  to  spend  $100  million  to 
sustain  the  paper  for  the  next  five 
years. 

However,  in  execution  the  paper 
was  hardly  dreamlike. 

Probably  its  biggest  problem 
stemmed  from  production  require¬ 
ments  that  at  first  precluded  publish¬ 
ing  late  game  scores,  especially  in 
editions  that  went  to  the  East  Coast. 
Given  that  sports  fans  could  get  late 
scores  in  any  city’s  USA  Today  —  as 
well  as  most  metros  —  the  National’s 
claim  for  attention  became  the  more 
subtle  one  of  superior  analysis. 

That  was  somewhat  obviated  by 


problems.  It  was  launched  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  guarantee  to  advertisers  of 
250,000,  which  by  midyear  was 
boosted  to  275,000.  In  October,  how¬ 
ever,  it  acknowledged  circulation  was 
in  fact  just  under  200,000  daily. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the  National 
had  dropped  its  sickly  Sunday  edition 
and  was  laying  off  newsroom 
employees  —  about  6.5%  of  its  edito¬ 
rial  staff  —  while  still  professing 
long-term  confidence  in  the  venture. 

The  National’s  stumbling  did  not 
deter  another  deep-packets  chain, 
Gannett  Co.,  from  letting  slip  at  the 
year-end  PaineWebber  media  forum 
that  it  is  considering  launching  its  own 
weekly  tabloid,  to  be  called  Baseball 
World. 

Sports  was  a  big  topic  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  other  ways,  too. 

In  the  summer,  a  series  on  racial 
discrimination  at  golf  clubs  by  Bir¬ 
mingham  (Ala.)  Post-Herald  reporter 
Joan  Mazzolini  helped  spark  a  nation¬ 
wide  clamor. 

Mazzolini’s  article  quoted  Shoal 
Creek  Country  Club  founder  Hall 
Thompson  as  saying  that  admitting 
blacks  tc  the  club  “just  isn’t  done  in 
Birmingham,’’  and  that  the  club 
would  not  be  forced  to  accept  black 
m.embers  even  though  the  PGA 
Championship  was  about  to  be  played 
there. 


Pittsburgh  Press  vice  president  and 
editor  Angus  McEachran  promptly 
announced  the  paper  would  not  send 
a  reporter  to  cover  the  championship. 
Associated  Press  Sports  Editors 
promptly  fired  off  its  own  protest,  a 
letter  to  the  PGA  and  other  leagues  to 
make  membership  policies  a  consid¬ 
eration  in  picking  tournament  sites. 

In  the  ensuing  controversies,  golf 
clubs  across  the  nation  suddenly  re¬ 
examined  the  composition  of  their 
membership. 

The  biggest  newspaper  sports  con¬ 
troversy  did  not  occur  along  the 
greenswards  of  a  golf  championship, 
however,  but  in  the  dank  locker  room 
of  the  New  England  Patriots  football 
team. 

On  Sept.  17,  Boston  Herald  sports 
reporter  Lisa  Olson  was  in  that  locker 
room  interviewing  player  Maurice 
Hurst  when  she  became  aware  that 
several  naked  players  had  positioned 
themselves  at  eye  level  and  were 
taunting  her  with  lewd  comments  and 
gestures. 

This  incident  was  foreshadowed 
earlier  in  the  summer  by  the  sexual 
comments  directed  at  Detroit  Free 
Press  intern  Jennifer  Frey  who  had 
approached  Detroit  Tigers  player 
Jack  Morris  with  a  request  for  an 
interview. 

“I  don’t  talk  to  people  when  I’m 
naked,  especially  women,  unless 
they’re  on  top  of  me  or  I’m  on  top  of 
them,”  said  Morris,  who  was  clad  in 
warmup  underwear. 

Incredibly,  when  Free  Press  editor 
Neal  Shine  wrote  a  protest  to  Tigers 
president  Bo  Schembechler,  the  for¬ 
mer  University  of  Michigan  football 
coach  replied  with  an  abusive  letter 
that  suggested  Frey  was  in  the  locker 
room  for  voyeuristic  reasons. 

In  the  uproar  that  followed,  the 
entire  issue  of  women  reporters  get¬ 
ting  access  to  locker  rooms  —  a  fight 
most  journalists  believed  had  been 
settled  in  the  early  1970s  —  somehow 
once  again  was  up  for  debate.  The 
sexual  harassment  directed  at  Lisa 
Olson  was  also  somehow  made  irrele¬ 
vant. 

A  couple  of  weeks  after  the  Lisa 
Olson  incident  had  been  disclosed, 
Cincinnati  Bengals  coach  Sam  Wyche 
barred  USA  Today  reporter  Denise 
Tom  from  the  team’s  locker  room 
after  a  game.  Similar  incidents  fol¬ 
lowed  in  college  football  games  and  in 
the  Canadian  Football  League. 

Wyche  was  fined  about  $30,000  for 
violating  league  rules  about  access. 

In  the  Olson  case,  player  Zeke 
Mowatt,  who  allegedly  had  the  most 
involvement  in  the  harassment,  was 
fined  $12,500;  players  Michael  Timp- 
son  and  Robert  Perryman  were  fined 
$5,000  each;  and  the  club  was  ordered 
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to  pay  $25,000  to  produce  instruc¬ 
tional  material  in  dealing  responsibly 
with  reporters. 

Sexual  comments  were  not  limited 
to  locker  rooms,  however:  In  the 
spring,  Newsday  columnist  Jimmy 
Breslin  was  suspended  for  two  weeks 
without  pay  for  his  newsroom  out¬ 
burst  in  response  to  an  electronic 
memo  sent  by  a  colleague,  reporter  Ji- 
Yeon  Mary  Yuh. 

“The  f- -  bitch  don’t  know  her 

place.  She’s  a  little  dog,  just  a  little 
cur,  a  cur  running  along  the  street. 
She’s  a  yellow  cur.  Let’s  make  it 
racial,’’  Breslin  said,  according  to 
witnesses.  The  columnist  added  other 
sexual  expletives,  witnesses  said. 

Breslin  later  leveled  more  exple¬ 
tives  at  the  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle’s  Sunday  Punch 
magazine.  Breslin  was  angered  by  a 
cartoon  poking  fun  at  him  that  the 
newspaper  had  run. 

Naming  victims 

A  debate  of  a  more  enlightening 
kind  was  kicked  off  in  1990  when  the 
Des  Moines  Register  published  the 
story  of  Nancy  Ziegenmeyer,  a  rape 
victim.  Ziegenmeyer  said  she  had 
been  inspired  to  tell  her  story  under 
her  own  name  by  a  column  that  Regis¬ 
ter  editor  Geneva  Overholser  had 
written  about  removing  the  stigma  of 
rape  by  identifying  victims. 

In  many  ways,  Ziegenmeyer’s 
courageous  action  worked:  The 
Register  series  was  soon  replicated  in 
several  other  papers  and  by  year’s 
end  it  did  not  seem  unusual  that  USA 
Today  published  on  the  front  page  the 
names  and  photos  of  three  rape  vic¬ 
tims  along  with  their  stories. 

A  year  of  hoaxes 

Nineteen-Ninety  contained  its  share 
of  journalistic  sideshows. 

In  January,  veteran  hoaxer  Alan 
Abel  played  on  the  intense  interest  in 
New  York  state’s  $35  million  Lotto 
prize  to  con  New  York  City  media. 
Abel  presented  a  woman  at  a  Plaza 
Hotel  as  the  winner  of  the  jackpot. 

The  Times  and  Associated  Press 
wrote  cautious  accounts,  but  the  New 
York  Post  bit:  “$35M  and  She’s 
Single!”  its  headline  trumpeted. 

But  the  reporter  the  New  York 
Daily  News  sent  to  the  press  confer¬ 
ence,  Ingrid  Devita,  recognized  the 
hoaxer  from  a  class  she  had  taken. 
The  News  headline:  “It’s  a  Hoax.” 

In  Minneapolis,  a  clever  imposter 
posing  as  president  of  a  major  Chi¬ 
cago  bank  managed,  with  a  well- 
planned  and  -timed  con,  to  plant  a 
story  in  the  Star  Tribune  that  briefly 
sent  soaring  the  stock  of  a  Minneapo¬ 
lis  bank  holding  company. 

A  Texas  bigot  used  the  Houston 
Post  and  Houston  Chronicle  classi¬ 


fied  ads  to  plant  a  racist  “joke.” 
Using  a  well-thought-out  procedure 
with  ad  takers,  the  caller  successfully 
placed  an  ad  for  free  “clean,  fuzzy, 
black,  paper-trained  coons.”  The  ad 
gave  the  number  of  the  local  NAACP. 

An  imposter  of  another  kind,  self- 
described  newspaper  executive  Peter 
Wirs,  struck  again  in  1990.  Wirs,  who 
occasionally  claims  he  is  about  to 
launch  one  or  another  grand  media 
scheme,  emerged  in  York,  Pa. 

There  he  claimed  he  was  going  to 
start  two  new  dailies  to  compete  in  the 
tiny  York  market  with  the  two  exist¬ 
ing  dailies  that  are  paired  in  a  JOA. 

In  July,  he  was  briefly  jailed  for 
writing  a  bad  $25,000  check  to  the 
Maryland  printer  who  had  produced 
an  elaborate  mailing  for  the  supposed 
venture. 

Big  libel  damages 

Ironically,  the  legal  penalties  suf¬ 
fered  by  one  legitimate  Pennsylvania 
publisher  were  much  harsher.  The 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  was  whacked 
hard  twice  by  libel  judgments  in  1990. 

In  May,  a  jury  awarded  a  former 
prosecutor  $34  million  because  of  a 
1973  story  that  raised  questions  about 
how  he  had  handled  a  murder  case  the 
previous  decade. 

In  December,  the  Inquirer  was 
stung  again  —  this  time  for  $6.6  mil¬ 
lion.  In  a  strange  decision,  the  jury 
declared  that  a  1983  series  had  not 
defamed  a  state  Supreme  Court 
justice  —  but  a  word-for-word 
reprint  published  a  few  months  later 
did. 

Both  verdicts  are  under  appeal. 

The  Inquirer  also  suffered  a  loss 
of  a  different  kind  in  1990:  Eugene 
Roberts,  the  editor  who  transformed 
a  drowsy  market-lagger  into  a  fre¬ 
quent  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  retired  to 
travel  and  teach. 

Free  Terry! 

For  all  its  economic  cruelty  to 
newspapers,  perhaps  the  cruelest 
thing  about  19%  is  that  it  ended  with 
the  AP’s  Terry  Anderson  still  captive 
in  Lebanon.  Even  as  the  militias  that 
terrified  Beirut  for  more  than  a 
decade  left  the  city  in  1990,  the  AP’s 
chief  Middle  East  correspondent, 
who  has  never  seen  his  youngest 
daughter,  remains  the  hostage  he  has 
been  since  he  was  kidnapped  at  gun¬ 
point  March  16,  1985. 


New  endowment 

The  family  of  the  late  Robert  H. 
Gore,  publisher  of  the  Ft.  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News,  has  established  a 
$  1 50,000  endowed  scholarship  fund  at 
the  University  of  Florida  in  his  mem¬ 
ory. 


Cases 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


In  order  that  the  act  be  accepted  by 
the  commission,  it  must  have  a  read¬ 
ing  at  two  of  the  group’s  annual  meet¬ 
ings.  Although  a  draft  was  read  last 
year,  the  version  expected  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  1991  meeting  is  mark¬ 
edly  different  and  will  have  to  be  read 
again  in  1992. 

The  trends  for  1991  are  showing  a 
shift  in  courts  all  over  the  country  to 
limit  reporters’  privilege  and  invoke 
prior  restraint,  Kirtley  noted. 

“We’ve  got  to  start  wondering  if 
there’s  a  change  in  the  wind,”  she 
commented,  adding  that  public  sup¬ 
port  of  the  press  “isn’t  all  that  great. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do  buy 
into  the  notion  that  the  government 
knows  best. 

“People  just  aren’t  real  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  reporters’  privilege,”  Kirt¬ 
ley  added,  noting  that  it  is  incumbent 
on  the  media  to  educate  the  public  on 
the  importance  of  these  issues. 

“Public  support  is  tremendously 
important,”  she  explained,  because  if  1 
the  courts  do  not  grant  state  or  federal 
constitutional  protections,  the  media 
will  have  to  look  for  relief  from  legis¬ 
lators  and  elected  judges  to  whom 
public  support  is  crucial. 

Future  File  now 
available  to  others 

USA  Today  is  making  its  Future 
File  listing  of  upcoming  event  dates 
available  to  businesses  other  than 
Gannett  Co.  Inc. -owned  newspapers. 

Future  File  includes  sporting 
events,  trials,  hearings,  government 
data  releases,  news  anniversaries, 
elections,  movie  openings,  award 
ceremonies,  trade  conventions,  birth¬ 
days  and  holidays.  Each  entry 
includes  contact  names  and  phone 
numbers. 

UPl  editor 
joins  Zapnews 

Former  United  Press  International 
managing  editor  Billy  G.  Ferguson 
has  joined  Zapnews,  distributor  of 
material  over  the  long-distance  tele¬ 
phone  network  to  fax  machines  and 
computers. 

Ferguson  will  provide  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Illinois  coverage  and  work  on 
development  of  products  and  services 
for  clients  in  the  Midwest. 
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Classifled  Advertising 


11  W.  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

W} '  \  1  ['ill ' 

ALBUM  REVIEWS 

MONEY 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

Pop/Rock/MOR/Country/Modern...we 
cover  all  new  releases.  Sent  by  modem, 
mail  or  fax.  Samples,  rates:  Steve 
White,  154  Woodland  Drive,  Hanover, 
MA  02339.  (617)  982-9567. 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MONEY."  -FREE 
for  one  month.  Act  now!  A  reader  pleas- 
er.  Weekly.  Samples.  Micheal  LeFan 
Features,  1302  South  13th,  Temple, 

TX  76504-7364. 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 

PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal«Brokerage«Consulting 

John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

ASTROLOGY 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 

FAX  (614)  889-2659 

MOVIE  REVIEWS 

Daily-weekly-montly  features. 

Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time. 

Data  Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  16th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  932-5345,  4500  Main, 
Suite  900,  Kansas  Ci^,  MO  64111. 

JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 

Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 

Jim  Hall  Media  Senrices 

410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 

FAX  (205)  566-0170 

AUDIOTEX 

AUDIOTEX  -  Enter  the  profitable  world 
of  Audiotex  with  no  upfront  investment. 
Earn  revenue  from  each  call  while 
building  readership.  We  provide  all 
training,  programs  and  equipment  and 
share  profits. 

Call  Elyse  at  (516)  997-7000. 

PUBUC  AFFAIRS 

ADD  A  TOUCH  of  eloquence  and  wit  to 
your  op-ed  page.  Weekly,  750-word 
column  on  public  affairs  from  a  truly 
unique  perspective.  Marc  Desmond, 
419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215; 
phone  (718)  788-8350. 

KARL  WRAY,  Newspaper  Broker 
2420  South  Ola  Vista 

San  Clemente,  CA  92672 
(714)  492-5241 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

ENTERTAINMENT 

''1st  in  RESULTS" 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 

131  S.  Gilmer 

Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 

3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 

Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 

FAX  (404)  233-2318 

TWX  9102402390 

Lon  W.  Williams 

Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today's  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 

PUZZLES 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12  Hemet,  CA 
92343  Phone  (714)  926-4843. 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

"Real  Gossip"  Hollywood  column  by  top 
reporter.  500  words  plus  photos. 
Competitive  rates.  1(800)  533-0073. 

THE  WITZZLE  CO.  Daily  !  Sunday  Math 
Puzzles.  Other  free  Puzzles  Available. 
Box  831853,  Richardson,  TX 
75083-1853.  Phone  (214)  234-6161. 

MEL  HODELL  +  JACK  BATES 

Mel  Hodell,  Media  Broker,  Inc. 

5196  Bentio,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 

FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 

SENIOR  HEALTH 

Michael  D.  Lindsey 

Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 

215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 

Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

1  Annette  Park  Drive 

Bozeman,  MT  59715 
(406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

R.C.  CRISLER  &  CO.,  INC. 

38  years  in  communications  sales 
Confidential  and  professional  service. 
Brokerage  •  Consultation  •  Appraisal 
Debt  &  Equity  Placement 
GLORIA  BUSHELMAN 

600  Vine  Street,  Suite  2710 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(513)  381-7775 

BARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038, 
Gulfport.  MS  39506. 

"Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA'S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response"  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  qualitv 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  proper^,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

HUMOR 

IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 

When  people  are  bored, 
it  is  primarily  with  their 
own  selves  that  they 
are  bored. 

Eric  Hofifer 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Today! 
Call  (212)  675-4380 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

LITERARY  AGENT 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 

8937  Laguna  Place  Way 

Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 

Advertising,  exclusive  dealership.  Net 
$40  -  50K  yearly.  No  inventory,  mini¬ 
mum  overhead.  We  train  and  consult. 

1-  (800)  330-0808. 

Literary  agent  serving  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  seeks  submissions.  Excellent  track 
record  with  reporters  and  editors  seek¬ 
ing  major  New  York  publishers  for  book 
projects.  Spec.:  Sports,  Curr.  Affairs, 
Politics,  Crime.  Inquiries,  mss(w/sase): 
Tim  Hays,  Tim  Hays  Literary  Agency, 
424  E.  52nd  St.,  NY,  NY  10022. 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 

PAPER  SUPPLY  BUSINESS: 
50-year-old  company  wholesales  to 
printers,  newspapers,  penny-savers. 
Fine  papers,  newsprint,  copy  paper, 
etc.  Real  Estate  and  inventory.  Rush 
inquiries  to  P.O.  Box  450,  Canan¬ 
daigua,  NY  14424. 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

Is  your  boss  a  dork?  Spinning  wheels? 
Going  nowhere  fast?  Live  in  the  middle 
of  beautiful  nowhere  and  be  your  own 
boss.  Established,  well-respected  week¬ 
ly  and  printing  business  in  temperate 
Southeast  Alaska.  Affordable,  reason¬ 
able  terms.  We're  not  greedy.  We  want 
the  right  folks.  Write  PO  Box  798, 
Wrangell,  Alaska,  99929,  or  call  (907) 
874-2301. 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 
Comprehensive  analysis  of  business 
value  meeting  IRS  guidelines  for 
estates,  tax  planning,  loans,  partner¬ 
ships,  divorce,  minority  shares,  LBOs. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 

4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

(407)  568-'43'52 

900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

FINANCING 

Tired  of  Videos?  People  with  no  hands- 
on-experience?  Many  years  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  from  mailroom  to  owning  my  own 
papers  with  plenty  of  hard  knocks  along 
the  way  qualifies  me  to  be  your  consul¬ 
tant.  Jim  (303)  841-4087,  J.M.A. 
Consultants,  8102  Windwood  Way, 
Parker,  CO  80134. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Oregon  weekly  near  Portland.  Scenic 
area.  $50,000  down.  If  you're  working 
hard  already,  why  not  own  your  own  and 
build  some  equity.  Joe  Davis  (619) 
259-7137. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WEEKLY. 
Legally  Adjudicated  County  &  City 
contracts.  Fast-growing  progressive 
area.  Beautiful  location.  Excellent 
market  area  with  great  potential. 
$48,000.  $25,000  down,  balance 
negotiable.  Bill  Williams  (619) 
74/-8911  or  (619)  748-7122. 

TABLOID  FOR  SALE 
Published  bi-weekly  for  two  years. 
Quaint.  Exclusive  New  Jersey  seashore 
area  near  Atlantic  City.  (609) 
492-5601. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 

have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write 

Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 

small  community  newspaper  group  that 

believes  in  local  autonomy. 


PUBUCATIONS  FOR  SALE 

Large  weekly  newspaper  covering  South 
Florida  market.  Well  established  over 
25  years.  Gross  2  million  a  year.  Send 
inquiries  to  Rick  Phillips,  484  NW  38 
Terr,  Deerfield,  FL  33442. 

Trade  magazines.  Our  publishing  firm 
is  seeking  to  purchase  small  to  medium 
sized  trade  magazines.  Call  Don  Rankin 
(217)  268-4959  or  write  P.O.  Box  130, 

INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

A  BETTER  WAY 

Instant  Temporary  Or  Permanent 
Telemarketing  Help  To  Supplement  Or 
Replace  Your  (Jurrent  Program. 

l-(800)  CIRC-DEV. 


A  Circulation  Specialist 
Helderle  &  Associates 
Telemarketing  -  Crews  -  Store  Sales 

l-(800)  662-7397 
F.J.  Helderle  -  President 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER" 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy's  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
RETENTION! 
THE  PHONE  ROOM  INC. 
"Gold  Starts" 

1  (800)  836-8140 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

"YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 

WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!” 

(216)  434-4466 

PRO  STARTS 

Telemarketing  1 

Foot  Canvassing 

Specialists 

PRIPE  SALES 

30  years  in  business 
Nationwide 
(718)  698-0591 

Peter  Prioio,  Pres. 

MIDWEST 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS  INC. 

Specializing  in  revenue  producing 
consultation  and  training,  with  over  35 
years  experience,  for  small  dailies  and 
non-dailies.  Available  by  the  day,  week, 
or  month. 

Moody  C.  Hamrick 
(501)  982-5682 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 

EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

SQUeeze  Lenses. 

Process  camera-lens  specialists. 
Optimize,  align,  focus,  calibrate. 

H.  Carlbom  CKOptical  213/372-0372. 

COMPOSING 

Linotron  100  typesetter  in  excellent 
condition.  For  information  call  (814) 
736-9666.  Ask  for  Gene  Stepp. 

COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415! 
488-9279. 

MONEY  MAKER:  At  night,  on  weekends 
or  24-hours  a  day,  Ads-On-Call  is  ready 
to  take  classifieds,  play  talking  ads  or 
present  advertiser  supported  info-lines. 
It  installs  in  your  computer  anc 
connects  to  your  phone  line.  Call  (608) 
273-4910  (24-hours)  and  try  placing 
an  ad  or  listening  to  info-lines.  For  more 
information  call  1(800)  356-9021. 

COMPUTER  UPGRADES 

ABACUS  SOLUTIONS  -  Display  and 
classified  accounts  receivable  and  bill¬ 
ing.  PC,  Macintosh,  and  network  based 
accounting  systems  for  publications. 
Software,  hardware,  or  just  a  little 
expert  advice.  l-8(X)-728-2719. 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPUES 


_ MAILROOM _ 

1-(315)  336-3100  is  the  number  to 
call  for  spare  parts  for  your  Nolan  and 
Cutler-Hammer  mailroom  equipment. 
NOLAN  PRODUCTS,  Rome,  NY  (315) 
336-3100,  FAX  (315)  336-3177. 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS  STUF- 
FERS  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  program  provided. 
JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT  (713)  468-5827. 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
257  Sta-Hi  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveypr  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 
Mueller-Martini  labeling  machine  &  1/4 
folder 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 

Muller  Martini  Model  227,  5  into  1 
inserters  and  model  310  stackers  with 
shuttle  tables.  2  of  each.  Available  Feb. 
1991.  Purchased  new  Sept.  86  and 
March  89.  Both  excellent  condition  and 
in  operation  now.  Will  sell  complete  or 
separate.  For  further  information  call 
Northwest  Herald,  Sherry  Walker,  (815) 
459-4040. 


NEW  CONDITION  -  less  than  100 
hours.  Chesire  595  labeling  system 
(569  head).  Pitney  Bowes  3148R  inser¬ 
ter.  stacker  and  mailer.  Bonnie  (803) 
785-8440,  after  6pm  (803) 

785-8644. _ 

RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availabiliW. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


SLSIOOO  -  8  into  2  configuration 
Center  Opening  Device,  Product  Moni¬ 
toring  Systems,  2  yrs.  old. 

Call  Roger  Miller  (513)  278-2651. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  International 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone;  (714)  646-5565 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


APS-4  Phototypesetter,  Entrex  1614 
compugraphic  7500,  Digital  RXOl-BA 
AKI  4200  terminals,  IBM  3278,  MITA 
-18  Dry  Proofer  Teleytype  40,  Telex 
178,  Zebra  processor,  Goodkin  enlarger 

make  offers  (313)  758-0480. _ 

Compugraphic  EditWriter  7500  and 
EditWriter  2750,  both  in  very  good 
condition,  with  three  film  strips,  low 
range,  and  width  cards.  Also,  Compu¬ 
graphic  Professor:  needs  minor  roller 
repair.  $2400.  (417)  865-7100. 
Forrest  Bradley. 

For  Sale:  CG  8400,  15  fonts  including 
Holiday,  Rounded  Corners  and  Area 
Borders,  to  12  inch  paper;  MCS  10  (G- 
series),  dual  work  stations.  Options 
include  multi-column,  reverse  video, 
ruling.  Complete  with  operating 
systems  and  manuals  and  diskettes, 
$4,500.00.  For  more  information, 
contact  Michael  Benham  at  The  Meade 
County  Messenger,  (502)  422-2155. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPUES 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


Monotype  Lasercomp  Express 
Imagesetter,  82  Pica  and  340  MB  Hard 
Drive.  Current  Rev.  Level  CPU,  16  bit 
l/F  for  graphics  input,  $42,500. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


New  L-202  Imaging  CRT  8"  tube, 
$5,500;  Imaging  CRT  12”  tubes,  used, 
for  L-202,  $6,500:  Used  MCS  8600 
8”  tube,  $2,000;  MCS  8600  12”  tube, 
$3,500;  CRTronic  1”  tube,  used, 
$1,250. 

90  Day  Full  Warranty. 

Additional  15  month  Pro-rata  Warranty. 
BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480 
FAX  (800)  837-8973. 


PRESSES 


1905  Duplex  printing  press  with  quar¬ 
ter  folder.  Press  has  been  restor^  to 
mint  condition.  Can  be  used  for  display 
or  can  print  eight  broadsheet  pages. 

Contact.  Fredrick  K.  McCann 
Copley  Newspapers 
(619)  454-0411 


5/u  Urbanite  U721,  1/2  fidr,  running  2 
days  p/wk.  Excellent  cond. 

Goss  rebuilt  3/c  unit  22.80  cutoff 
One  Urbanite  unit,  rebuilt.  One  Urba¬ 
nite  folder,  rebuilt 
Goss  Suburban  1500  Series 
Goss  rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  cylinder 
IPEC  INC.  Wheeling,  IL  60090. 
(708)459-9700  Fax  708-459-9707. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

“Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

FOR  SALE: 

1981  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former. 

Telephone  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9 1 33629406  Telex  804294 

DOUBLE-WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 
One  1981  7-unit  Harris  N-1600,  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Avail.  July,  1991. 
One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
+  3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  fol¬ 
der,  10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately 
Two  brand  new  10-unit  TKS  presses  - 
2  3/4”,  10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately 
2  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  4  units 
Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands 
Goss  Suburban  1500  series  unit 
Goss  Community  units,  folders 
Harris  V-25,  1978 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  balloon 
formers 

Goss  S/C  folder 

MISCELLANEOUS 
3  Caty  Flying  Pasters 
1  Guilmont  1/4  folder  and  trimmer 
1  ATF  Imprinter 
1  Butler  flying  paster 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  DriveWheeling,  IL  60090 
(312)459-9700  Fax  459-9707 


PRESS 

Make  your  old  R.T.P.'s  into  new 
Tension  panel  upgraded  to 
simplified  system 

Paster  panel  upgraded  to  Goss  digital 

Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


GOSS  COMMUNITY 
•REBUILT 
Units-Folders- Parts 
GUARANTEED 
Press-Components 
Complete  Presses 

Offset  Web  Sales,  Inc. 
73  N.  Sunset  Dr. 
Camano  Island,  WA  98292 
l-(800)  343-0097 
FAX  (206)  387-9090 


GOSS 

8-Unit  Community,  with  sc  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

Add-on  SSC  Community  unit  1978 
7-Unit  "1000"  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 
Urbanite  add-on  Urbanite  units  “500” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

7- Unit  double-width  Harris  N-1600, 
excellent  condition 

4-Unit  Harris  V15D  -  1984  vintage, 
excellent  mech.  cond. 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1974  JF7 
4-Unit  Harris  V-15A  1973  with  JF7 
JF7  folders  and  add-on  units 
KING 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

4-Unit  News  King,  available  now 
2-Unit  News  King  W/KJ4,  avail,  now 
Add-on  units,  folders  and  upper  formers 
MISC. 

4-Unit  Web  Leader,  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

Count-O-'/eyors,  inserters,  ribbon  deck, 
press  driv.s,  ink  pumps,  gluers  and 
more. 

ARE  YOU  CONSIDERING 
SELLING  YOUR  PRESS? 
CALL  THE  LEADER  FOR  CASH! 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 
Lenexa,  Kansas 

(913)  492-9050  fax  (913)  492-6217 


PRESSES 

1  Goss  Metro  Unit,  22  3/4  cutoff, 

42  inch  R.T.P.,  injection  ink  reels 
and  necessary  super  structure. 

This  unit  is  stackable. 

Goss  Urbanite  Folder-918. 

Goss  Urbanite  Units 
Goss  Urbanite  Rollstands 
Goss  Urbanite  Drives 
Goss  Urbanite  1/4  folders 
Goss  Urbanite  Balloon  formers 
Hoe  Colormatic  3-2  folder  23-9/16" 
C.O. 

Hoe  Balloon  Formers 
Goss  Balloon  Formers 
Guilmout  Quarterfolder  and  Trimmer 
Goss  RTP’s  40  and  42  inches 
Goss  Mark  1  Half  Decks  and  Hump 
Goss  Mark  2  Half  Decks  and  Humps 
Goss  Double  2-1  folder  22-3/4"  C.O. 
Goss  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Goss  Poitable  Ink  Fountains 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters  all  C.O. 

Paper  roll  track  and  roll  dollies 
We  stock  spare  parts  for  most  presses 
We  do  press  rebuilding 
We  do  machinery  moving  and  erecting 
Northeast  Industries,  Inc 
(213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


In  our  complex  world,  there 
cannot  be  fruitful  initiative 
without  government,  but 
unfortunately,,  there  can  be 
government  without  initia- 
five.  Bertrand  Russell 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


PRESSES 


Press  22  3/4” 

GOSS 

—  Community,  4  units,  1982 

—  Community,  3  units,  1972 

—  Urbanite  900  series,  7  units,  1 
folder,  R/S 

—  Metro,  2  add-on  units,  1/2  deck 

—  Suburban,  1500  series,  4  units, 
1973 

HARRIS 

—  N-845-6  units,  RBC-2,  1974 

—  V-15A,  4  units,  JF-7  folder,  1974 
KING 

—  Colorking  4  units,  KJ6,  1979 

—  NewsKing  6  units,  KJ-6,  1976 

BELL  CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  492-8877  FAX  (201)  492-9777 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 

4-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  folder 
TQF-II  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers  and 
3-Web  Aligners 

3-Unit  Harris  V-15D  with  JF-15  Folder, 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  3-Meg  Splicers 
and  3-Web  Aligners 

2-Unit  Harris  V-15  with  JF-15  Folder 
TQF-II  Quarter  Fold  in  line  rollstands 

All  3-Presses  can  be  shown  in  operation 
and  are  available  for  shipment  Januaj^ 
31,  1991.  All  well  maintained  and  in 
excellent  condition. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 

SINGLE  COPY  SALES 


ENHANCE  REVENUE  AND  ... 
Contain  Cost 
Bellatrix  Systems,  Inc. 
1183  NW  Wall  Street 
Bend,  OR  97701 
1  (800)  451-9753 


HELP 

WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


DOCTORAL  ASSISTANTSHIPS. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  seeks 
outstanding  candidates  for  doctoral 
study.  Coursework  emphasizes  commu¬ 
nication  theory  and  research  with  jour¬ 
nalism  concentration.  Degree  leads  to 
career  in  teaching,  research,  consult¬ 
ing,  or  mass  media  work.  M.S.  degree 
helpful,  not  required.  Program  requires 
minimum  2-3  years  in  coursework, 
depending  on  educational  background, 
plus  dissertation.  Teaching/research 
assistantships  possible.  Application 
for  fall  1991  due  March  1.  GRE 
required.  Also,  calendar-year  M.S. 
program  in  media  management  for 
qualified  applicants. 

Contact-  Dr.  Michael  W.  Singletary, 
Communications 

University  of  Tennessee 
Knoxville,  TN  37996-0347. 

Publications  Specialist 

Faculty,  nontenure-track,  starting  5/91 
or  later,  Washington  State  University. 
Edit  manuscripts,  supervise  projects 
through  design  and  production,  prepare 
reports  for  college  administration,  teach 
communication  skills  in  training  work¬ 
shops.  M.A.  in  English,  journalism, 
communications-related  field;  demon¬ 
strated  skills  in  editing,  publication 
production;  experience  in  desktop 
publishing;  Spanish  editing  skills  desir¬ 
able.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  official  transcripts,  five 
samples  edited,  completed  publica¬ 
tions  with  description  of  role  in  each, 
three  references  to:  Susan  Roberts, 
Information  Dept.,  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Home  Economics,  Washington 
State  University,  Pullman,  WA 
99164-6244.  Postmarked  deadline: 
2/28/91.  WSU  is  an  EO/AA  Educator 
and  Employer.  Protected  group 
members  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


HELP  WANTED 


Metropolitan  State  College  of  Denver 
located  in  downtown  Denver,  is  an 
undergraduate,  non-residential  institu¬ 
tion  of  more  than  17,000  students  and 
over  750  full  and  part-time  faculty. 
Serves  the  six  county,  metropolitan 
Denver  area. 

SCHOOL  OF  LETTERS, 

ARTS  and  SCIENCES 
JOURNALISM-ONE  TENURE-TRACK 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR  FACULTY 
POSITION  EFFECTIVE  AUGUST  1991, 
Qualifications:  Master's  degree 
required.  Six  year's  recent  print  journal¬ 
ism  experience  on  a  daily  newspaper, 
national  or  regional  magazine  or  other 
full-time  print  media.  Professional 
skills  in  reporting,  writing  and  editing. 
Candidates  also  are  expected  to  have  a 
broad  intellectual  grasp  of  the  major 
issues  in  journalism  today.  College-level 
teaching  experience  is  preferred.  Appl¬ 
icants  must  submit  by  February  28, 
1991:  Letter  of  applicaton,  current 
resume,  5  writing  samples,  names  and 
telephone  numbers  of  three  references. 
Persons  selected  must  submit  three 
written  references  and  official  college 
transcripts.  Submit  materials,  request 
position  announcement  or  further  infor¬ 
mation:  Search  Committee,  Journalism 
Deptartment,  Campus  Box  76,  Metro¬ 
politan  State  College  of  Denver,  PO  Box 
173362,  Denver,  CO  80217-3362. 
Metropolitan  State  College  of  Denver  is 
an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Appli¬ 
cations  from  minorities  and  women  are 
particularly  invited. 

What  you  really  value  is 
what  you  miss,  not  what 
you  have. 

Jorge  Luis  Borges 


ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR 
OF  JOURNALISM 

Tenure-track  position,  pending  final 
approval,  at  Western  Illinois  University, 
effective  August  26,  1991.  Ph.D.  or 
ABD  preferred.  Master's  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism  plus  significant  experience  in 
the  areas  of  news,  magazine  and  PR 
publications  required.  Successful 
university  teaching  desirec.  To  teach 
undergraduate  media  writing  for  news 
and  PR;  reporting,  editing  on  computer; 
review  and  criticism;  mass  communica¬ 
tion  history.  Application  deadline 
February  1,  1991,  or  until  filled.  Send 
letter,  resume,  three  current  recom¬ 
mendation  letters,  transcripts  to  Chair, 
Department  of  English  and  Journalism, 
Western  Illinois  University,  Macomb,  IL 
61455. 

(309)  298-1030  and  298-1103. 
Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Employ- 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

E  (S  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on: 

Monday,  January  21, 1991 
Martin  Luther  King’s  Birthday 
Ple3se  note  this  when  submitting  ad  copy  for  the  January  26th  issue. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA  -  LINCOLN 

College  of  Journalism 

UNL  has  several  faculty  openings  starting  in  August  for 
those  possessing  specialties  in  Advertising  or  News-Edito¬ 
rial.  These  tenure-leading  positions  will  be  filled  at  the 
Assistant  Professor  rank;  those  with  exceptional  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  credentials  will  be  considered  for  a  higher  level 
appointment. 

As  one  of  the  nation’s  better  quality  known  undergraduate 
programs  and  a  growing  one  at  the  Master’s  level,  UNL 
seeks  faculty  with  a  minimum  of  a  Master’s  (Ph.D.  preferred) 
with  outstanding  relevant  experience  in  the  discipline  for 
which  applying.  Must  have  a  commitment  to  classroom 
instruction  and  in  helping  foster  a  continuing  climate  of 
excellence. 

Submit  cover  application  along  with  a  vita,  including  names, 
addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  a  minimum  of  three 
references,  indicating  area(s)  of  interest,  postmarked  by 
March  1  to: 

Faculty  Search  Committee 
College  of  Journalism 
c/o  Office  of  the  Dean 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA  -  LINCOLN 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68588-0127 
(402-472-3044) 

Applications  from  women  and  minorities  are  especially  encouraged 
to  meet  Affirmative  Action  commitments.  UNL  is  an  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Emplover. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Journalism.  Miami  University  seeks  a 
practicing  journalist  eligible  for  leave 
for  a  full-time,  nine-montn  appointment 
to  teach  basic  writing  and  editing 
courses.  BA  and  substantial  newspaper 
experience  required.  Courses  to  be 
taught:  newswriting,  copy  editing,  and 
feature  writing,  as  appropriate. 
Appointment  to  run  15  August  1991  to 
15  May  1992;  salary  negotiable, 
depending  on  experience.  By  1  Febru¬ 
ary  1991,  send  letter  of  application, 
resump,  including  three  professional 
references,  to  Barry  Chabot,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  English,  Miami  University,. 
Oxford,  OH  45056.  EO/AA  employer. 


JOURNALISM:  ASSISTANT  PROFES¬ 
SOR.  Tenure  track.  Able  to  teach  all 
advertising  areas  and  mass  media  writ¬ 
ing.  Must  conduct  research  in  mass 
communications.  Doctorate  preferred, 
ABD  considered,  master's  degree  is 
required.  Prefer  both  teaching  and 
professional  experience.  Position  avail¬ 
able  August  1991.  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  &  Mass  Communications  at  New 
Mexico  State  University  has  400  under¬ 
graduate  majors  -120  in  advertising. 
Send  resume  with  three  references  to 
Dr.  Bob  Worthington,  Box  3J,  New 
Mexico  State  University,  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico  88003.  Deadline  for  appli¬ 
cations  is  February  15,  1991.  AA/EOE. 


The  Society  of  Professional  Journalists, 
the  nation's  largest  organization  serving 
working  journalists,  is  seeking  an  exper¬ 
ienced  journalist  or  journalism  educator 
to  direct  its  First  Amendment  Center  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  The  part-time  direc¬ 
tor  will  work  with  the  Society's  Freedom 
of  Information  Committee  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  headquarters  to 
coordinate  a  new  national  Freedom  of 
Information  initiative  involving  state 
open  government  laws.  The  director  will 
work  with  a  corps  of  volunteers  across 
the  country.  Salary:  $25,000  + 
commensurate  on  experience.  Send 
applications  to  Ira  D.  Perry,  Executive 
Director,  SPJ,  PO  Box  77,  Greencastle, 
ID  46135-0077.  Application  deadline 
is  January  18. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 
Master's  program  invites  applicants 
who  have  demonstrated,  or  shown 
potential  for,  excellence  in  journalism. 
Assistantships.  Write  Journalism 
Department,  Tuscaloosa,  AL 
35487-0172  or  call  (205)  348-7155. 


HELP  WANTED 


ACCOUNTING 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


The  Minot  Daily  News  is  seeking  a  busi¬ 
ness  manager  for  its  28,000  circulation 
newspaper.  Responsibilities  include 
management  of  all  data  processing, 
A/R,  A/P,  and  financial  reporting  func¬ 
tions.  Healthy  knowledge  of  cost 
accounting  and  budgeting,  along  with  a 
strong  accounting  and  management 
background,  is  necessary.  IBM  36  and 
PC  experience  helpful.  Benefits  pack¬ 
age  includes  health  and  life  insurance 
and  401 K  plan.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  to: 

THE  MINOT  DAILY  NEWS 

Margaret  Wade,  Publisher 
PO  Box  1150 

Minot,  North  Dakota  58702 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CREDIT  MANAGER 

Join  one  of  the  nation's  fastest  growing 
newspapers  as  our  Credit  Manager.  The 
Sacramento  Bee,  a  McClatchy 
Newspapers  property  has  an  outstand¬ 
ing  opportunity  for  an  aggressive,  well 
organized  person  with  strong  credit 
background  and  excellent  supervisory 
skills.  Budgeting  knowledge  also  very 
helpful.  College  degree  and  newspaper 
experience  preferred.  We  offer  an  excel¬ 
lent  salary  and  benefit  package.  If  you 
wish  to  become  a  candidate  tor  this 
rewarding  position,  send  cover  letter 
and  resume  to: 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Personnel  Department 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento,  CA  95852 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBLISHER 

Award-winning,  independently-owned 
large  weekly/web  printing  plant  in  beau¬ 
tiful  area  on  west  coast  seeks  a  proven 
leader.  The  ideal  candidate  must  have  a 
track  record  of  successful  weekly  news¬ 
paper  and  web  printing  management, 
be  able  to  lead  and  motivate  a  large 
staff,  assist  in  key  printing  and  advertis¬ 
ing  sales  and  be  an  effective  promoter. 
Starting  salary  $75K-$90K  depending 
on  qualifications.  Excellent  benefits 
package  and  opportunity  to  earn  a 
substantial  ownership  share  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Send  resume  with  full  details 
including  current  salary  and  former 
employment  data  to  Box  5058,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SETON  HALL  UNIVERSITY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATIONS 

Tenure  track  position  in  journalism/communication  for 
large  undergraduate  communication  department  with 
rapidly  growing  master’s  program  in  NYC  metro  area. 
Duties:  four  courses  per  semester,  emphasis  on  writ¬ 
ing  for  mass  media,  news  writing,  editing,  and  techni¬ 
cal  writing  with  the  possibility  of  graduate  teaching. 
Ph.D.,  significant  professional  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  required.  ABD  considered.  Salary  negotiable, 
commensurate  with  experience.  Candidates  should 
send  letter  of  application,  curriculum  vitae  and  names 
and  telephone  numbers  of  three  references  to;  Search 
Committee  Chair,  Department  of  Communication, 
Seton  Hall  University,  400  South  Orange  Avenue, 
South  Orange,  N.J.,  07079.  Deadline:  February  15, 
1991.  SHU  is  AA-EOE. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  b,  ia5>i 


SEEKING  EXPERIENCED 
NEWSPAPER  SPECIALISTS 

Newspaper  management  company  is  seeking  individuals  with  exten¬ 
sive  executive  level  experience  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

Accounting  and  Finance 
Advertising 
Circulation 
Computer  technology 
Newspaper  design 

Production  (composing  and  pressroom) 

Assignments  will  be  on  an  as-needed  basis,  could  range  from  one 
week  to  six  months  or  more  each.  Selected  individuals  will  be 
compensated  as  independent  contractors,  not  employees. 

Please  send  complete  resume  with  cover  letter;  include  availability, 
willingness  to  travel,  references,  telephone  or  FAX  number. 

Equal  opportunity  employer.  All  applications  will  be  kept  in  strictest 
confidence  and  all  will  be  acknowledged.  Reply  to  W  &  W  Consul¬ 
tants,  P.O.  Box  2409,  Ponte  Vedre,  Florida,  32004-2409. 


Publisher  -  20,000  New  England  daily 
seeks  aggressive,  hands-on  manager. 
Strong  advertising/marketing  back¬ 
ground  required.  Circulation/editorial 
experience  a  plus.  Generous  salary 
package  including  401(k).  Replies  to 
8ox  5120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Shopper  Manager 

Newspaper  owned  48,000  circulation 
shopper  needs  a  manager  with  strong  ad 
sales  background  and  administrative 
abilities.  Shopper  experience  desired. 
Attractive  salary/bonus  plan,  good 
fringe  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Dean 
Krenz,  Publisher,  Sioux  City  Journal, 
PO  Box  118,  Sioux  City,  I A  51102. 


Ideas  are  worthless  unless 
followed  by  action. 
Anonymous 


ADVERTISING 


Advertising  Manager- 

Motivated,  talented,  take-charge  type, 
independent  individualist  wanted  to 
lead  retail  staff  of  seven  and  classified 
staff  of  three  at  Illinois'  oldest  newspap¬ 
er,  the  seven-day-a-week  all-mornings 
15,000  circulation  Jacksonville  Journal 
Courier.  Market  more  competitive  than 
ever,  the  perfect  chance  for  a  real  inno¬ 
vator  and  achiever  to  show  his  or  her 
stuff.  If  you're  this  kind  of  winner,  write 
John  Power,  Jacksonville  Journal  Cour¬ 
ier,  Jacksonville.  Illinois  62651. 


MANAGEMENT  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ienced  display  salesman.  Growing 
suburban/rural  publications.  Zone  8. 
Negotiable  salary-bonus  package.  Box 
5055,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Krause  Publications  a  highly  successful,  diversified  publishing 
company  has  an  exceptional  opportunity  available  for  an  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  of  its  weekly  agricultural  newspaper. 

Responsibilities  include  managing  a  staff  of  seven  seasoned  sales¬ 
persons  and  the  coordination  of  classified  and  telemarketing  pro¬ 
motions  for  this  50,(K)0  circulation  newspaper. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  possess  experience  in  advertising  sales  and 
sales  management.  An  agricultural  publishing  background  is 
desired,  but  not  required. 

This  is  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  join  a  growing  and  prosperous 
company  in  picturesque  central  Wisconsin. 

We  offer  an  exceptional  compensation/benefit  package  and  idea! 
working  conditions  in  a  state-of-the-art  facility. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history  to: 

Krause  Publications 
700  E.  State  Street 
lola,  W1  54990 
ATTN:  HR/Agri-View 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  West  Texas  daily 
with  30,000  circulation  needs  exper¬ 
ienced  retail  advertising  manager.  Chal¬ 
lenging  market  with  lots  of  opportunity 
for  a  flexible  person  who  is  goal  oriented 
and  likes  to  work  hard  but  have  fun. 
Salary  plus  MBO  plan.  As  a  Freedom 
Newspapers,  Inc.  newspaper  we  offer  a 
40 IK,  pension  plan  and  many  more 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Advertising 
Director,  The  Odessa  American,  PO  Box 
2952,  Odessa,  TX  79760. 


National  organization  of  small  daily 
newspapers  seeks  promotion-minded 
individuals  ready  for  advancement  to 
advertising  sales  manager  positions. 
These  ambitious  individuals  should  be 
prepared  to  sell,  teach  by  example,  and 
be  promotionally-minded.  Submit 
resume,  with  detaiied  cover  letter  to: 
John  Yetter,  Park  Newspapers,  PO  Box 
550  Terrace  Hill,  Ithaca,  NY  14850. 
(This  is  a  screening  process,  final  hiring 
decisions  will  be  made  at  individual 
newspapers.) 


ARTIGRAPHICS 


Macintosh  Specialist/Artist 
The  Orange  County  Register  is  seeking 
an  experienced  Macintosh  Specialist 
with  in-depth  hardware  and  software 
knowledge.  Responsible  for  user 
support  and  training,  troubleshooting, 
and  maximum  utilization  of  other 
computer  capabilities.  Requirements 
include  2-4  years  experience  on  the 
Macintosh  and  strong  design  and  illus¬ 
trative  skills.  Please  send  samples  and 
resume  to:  Jocelyne  Leger,  The  Orange 
County  Register,  625  Grand  Ave., 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Great  opportunity  for  sen/ice  and  growth 
oriented  director  to  lead  Midwest  7-;day 
newspaper  to  new  heights.  This  is  a 
turn-around  situation  and  requires  a 
professional  who  has  had  experience  at 
over  40M  operation.  Competitive  wage 
and  benefits  with  lucrative  bonus  for 
top  performance.  Resume  to  Box  5124, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  magazine 
publishers  in  the  Southwest  is  seeking 
an  experienced  circulation  manager  to 
handle  both  paid  and  controlled  circula¬ 
tion  for  several  trade  magazines. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  three  to 
five  years  experience  in  circulation  and 
two  years  in  a  supenrisory  capacity.  BPA 
experience  is  preferred.  For  immediate 
consideration  please  send  resume  with 
salary  history  to  Box  5064.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

Newspaper  group  is  seeking  highly 
motivated  individuals  with  a  minimum 
of  5  years'  experience  in  circulation 
management  at  newspapers  in  the 
10,000  -  30,000  range.  Ideal  candi¬ 
date  will  be  experienced  in  all  areas  of 
circulation  including  sales,  staff  deve¬ 
lopment,  collections,  TMC  distribution, 
single-copy  sales  and  customer  senrice. 
College  degree  with  experience  in 
competitive  markets  is  a  plus.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  are  unlimited  with  our  company 
for  the  hands-on  manager  who  posses¬ 
ses  the  skills  and  desire  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Send  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5117,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Invest  in  Your  Future. 
Subscribe  to  E&P  Todayl 
Call  (212)  675-4380 


HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Rapidly  growing  mid-East  Coast 
25,000  daily  seeks  an  experienced, 
energetic  individual  to  take  us  to  the 
next  level  of  performance.  If  you  can 
deliver  and  want  a  challenge  in  a 
dynamic  market  send  your  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  5079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Are  you  ready  to  move  up  to  Editor  at  a 
small  daily?  The  community  is  one  of 
the  best. ..it  is  a  two  university 
community  with  20,000  students  and  a 
total  population  of  40,000  in  the 
parish. 

We’re  looking  for  a  News  Editor  to 
enhance  our  growing  6  day  daily  in 
Northern  Louisiana.  Good  salary  and 
benefits  to  a  dedicated  individual  with  a 
committment  to  good  journalism.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  5081,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 

This  is  not  your  mother's  Oldsmobile. 
We  are  trying  to  put  out  the  most  inter¬ 
esting,  hip,  sophisticated,  unpredict¬ 
able,  inventive  feature  section  in  the 
country  -  or  at  least  one  of  the  above. 
And  we  need  help.  We’re  a  major  metro 
looking  for  an  editor  with  experience  at 
either  a  magazine  or  newspaper,  who 
can  get  the  most  out  of  writers,  who  can 
improve  copy,  who  has  creative  ideas 
and  who  knows  just  a  tad  more  about 
graphics  than  the  next  guy.  If  who  is 
you,  send  tearsheets,  resume  and  10 
great  story  ideas.  Box  5103,  Eaitor  & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  overseeing 
two  reporters,  Saturday  desk  and  editor¬ 
ial  page  on  The  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citizen, 
which  demands  livelier  stories,  writing 
and  ideas  than  anyone  ought  to  expect 
from  news  people  on  a  16K  daily, 
prompting  the  frenzied  regional  dailies 
to  boost  staff  in  a  futile  effort  to  keep 
up.  To  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn  NY  13021, 
send  letter,  resume  and  clips  demon¬ 
strating  an  eye  for  uneartning  extraor¬ 
dinary  yarns. 


Business  Reporter/editor  for  aggressive 
Midwest  college-town  paper  in  market 
dominated  by  retail  and  institutional 
industries.  Send  resume  to  Box  5125, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUREAU  CHIEF 

Knight-Ridder  Financial  News  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  editorial  manager  for  its  Chicago 
bureau.  Primary  responsibilities  include 
directing  and  leading  a  staff  of  15 
financial  and  commodity  market  wire 
service  reporters  and  copy  editors. 
Supervisory  experience  and  reporting  or 
news  desk  experience  are  required.  The 
ability  to  work  well  with  news  editors 
and  staff  in  other  KRFN  domestic  and 
foreign  bureaus  also  is  essential.  Send 
cover  letter  and  resume  by  Jan.  18  to 
Editor,  KRFN,  30  S.  Wacker  Dr.,  Suite 
1200,  Chicago,  IL  60606.'  No  phone 
calls  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


CITY  EDITOR  -  To  supervise  seven  full¬ 
time  reporters  at  Oregon’s  best  small 
daily.  Required:  three  years  of  reporting 
and  a  college  degree.  Preferred:  experi¬ 
ence  as  an  assistant  city  editor.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume  and  5  best  clips  by 
Jan.  31  tO:  Hazel  Stratton,  Human 
Resources  Manager,  Conrallis  Gazette- 
Times,  PO  Box  368,  Jefferson,  Corval¬ 
lis,  OR  97339 

CITY  EDITOR  WANTED 
Do  you  have  what  it  takes  to  run  a  small 
reporting  staff  in  a  competitive  market? 
Zone  2  daily  needs  a  leader  to  edit, 
direct  and  teach.  Tell  us  why  you  should 
get  the  job.  Box  5114,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED  I 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

Due  to  a  promotion,  the  award-winning 
Herald  &  Review  in  Decatur,  IL, 
(46,000  daily.'58,000  Sunday  AM 
paper)  is  looking  for  a  hard-working, 
creative  reporter/manager  to  take 
control  of  our  14-f)erson  city  desk. 

We  need  a  manager  who  has  high  ener¬ 
gy,  good  people  skills,  feels  comfortable 
with  nontraditional  journalism  and  can 
flourish  in  a  team  environment. 

The  successful  applicant  will  know  how 
to  put  out  a  daily  paper  for  readers,  not 
other  journalists;  coach  and  motivate  an 
enthusiastic  news  team;  and  feel 
comfortable  in  a  dynamic,  ever- 
changing  environment. 

The  Herald  &  Review  is  a  Lee  Enter¬ 
prises  newspaper  with  excellent  bene¬ 
fits,  competitive  salaries  and  a  people- 
orient^  management  philosophy.  Send 
resume,  references  and  your  views  on 
management  styles  and  the  role  of  a 
newspaper  in  the  community  to: 

Terri  Kuhle,  Herald  &  Review 
PO  Box  311,  Decatur,  IL  62525 
Application  deadline:  January  20, 

_ 1991 _ 

Community  weekly  in  upscale  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  suburb  seeks  all  around  managing 
editor  who  can  direct  stringers,  edit 
copy,  cover  city  council,  take  pictures. 
Write  Leni  Milter  Personnel,  160  Pine 
St.,  Suite  700,  San  Francisco,  CA 

94111. _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Aggressively  designed  and  fast-growing 
Nebraska  daily  seeks  experienced  copy 
editor  with  flare  for  page  layout  and 
design,  and  a  passion  for  precision  writ¬ 
ing  and  meeting  deadlines.  Experience 
a  premium.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
references  to:  Mike  Konz,  Managing 
Editor,  Kearney  Hub,  PO  Box  1988, 
Kearney,  NE 


COPY  EDITOR 

Become  a  Copy  Editor  at  one  of  the 
nation’s  fastest  growing  newspapers. 
The  Sacramento  Bee,  289,000  daily 
circulation,  part  of  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  has  an  opening  for  a  COPY 
EDITOR  to  work  on  its  main  news  desk. 
Minimum  three  years’  daily  newspaper 
experience  with  layout,  wire  or  slot 
background  desirable.  (College  degree 
preferred.  We  offer  an  excellent  salary 
and  benefit  package.  Send  resume  and 
references  to: 

THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
Mike  Flanagan,  Managing  Editor 
PO  Box  15779 
Sacramento,  CA  95852 

Women  and  Minorities  encouraged  to 
apply 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Copy  Editor  -  Part  time  position  open  on 
daily  Greenwich  newspaper  -  Times 
Mirror  subsidiary.  Candidates  must 
have  excellent  language  skills.  Editing 
and  layout  experience  desired.  Quali¬ 
fied  candidates  send  resume  to  J. 
Ruddy,  Greenwich  Time,  75  Tresser 
Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06904. 


EDITOR 

A  growing  company  of  24  newspapers 
seeks  an  energetic,  enthusiastic  editor 
who  has  ability  to  supervise  and  moti¬ 
vate  a  staff  and  enjoys  high  profile 
contact  in  the  community.  Must  be  an 
excellent  writer  with  experience  in 
graphics/layout  who  thrives  on  breaking 
out  of  the  traditional  community  news¬ 
paper  mold.  This  is  a  growth  opportuni¬ 
ty  position  at  a  Delaware  coastal  weekly 
newspaper  in  a  highly  competitive 
seashore  resort  market  with  Atlantic 
Publications,  Inc.,  an  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resume  to  Wm.  Gee 
Williams,  Atlantic  Publications,  Inc., 
PO  Box  130,  Ocean  City,  MD  21842. 

EDITOR 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper  is  seeking  an  individual  to  do 
graphic  and  illustrative  artwork  and 
design  for  the  Editorial  Art  Department, 
which  will  involve  the  production  of 
illustrations,  charts,  maps,  and  infor¬ 
mational  graphics  in  color  and  black  & 
white  and  page  layout  design. 

Ideal  candidate  will  be  well  versed  in 
illustration,  informational  graphics, 
maps,  charts,  page  design  and  layout. 
Macintosh  experience  is  a  must.  Must 
have  daily  newspaper  art  department  or 
other  equivalent  professional 
experience. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and  full 
benefit  package.  Interested  applicants 
send  resume  with  two  professional 
references  to:  Editorial  Art,  The  Modes¬ 
to  Bee,  PO  Box  3928,  Modesto,  CA 
95352  or  fax  to:  (209)  578-2095. 


Editorial  Page  Editor 

Exceptional  thinker  and  writer  able  to 
make  a  point  without  sending  folks  to 
snoozeville  needed  by  the  42,000-cir¬ 
culation  Anderson  Independent-Mail. 
We’re  one  of  the  nations  fastest-growing 
newspapers  and  got  that  way  with  hard 
work,  a  fast  pace,  and  a  disdain  for 
boring  newspapers.  Seven  editorial 
pages  a  week,  including  a  Sunday  Spec¬ 
trum  section.  We’re  moderate,  progres¬ 
sive  and  believe  in  setting  community 
agenda,  not  reacting  to  it.  We’re  not 
into  good  ol’boys  and  narrow  minds. 
Beautiful  university  area  on  major  lake 
in  view  of  the  Smokies.  If  all  this  sounds 
like  you,  send  a  resume  and  clips;  we’ll 
send  you  a  newspaper.  T.  Wayne  Mitch¬ 
ell,  Vice  President  and  Editor,  Anderson 
Independent-Mail,  Box  2507,  Ander¬ 
son,  SC  29622. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Our  Cox  News¬ 
paper  is  looking  for  a  third  writer,  with  a 
background  in  minority  issues,  for  our 
moderate-liberal  team.  Send  at  least  15 
opinion-writing  samples,  resume,  self¬ 
description  to  Hap  Cawood,  Editorial 
Page  Editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
1287,  Dayton,  OH  45401. 

Editor/Special  Projects 

Individual  with  journalism  education  or 
experience  to  handle  our  special  news 
coverage  and  sections.  You’ll  work  with 
our  VP  Economic  Development/ 
Legislative  Affairs  on  news  stories 
effecting  the  economy  of  our  area. 
You’ll  also  do  layout,  dummying  and 
provide  copy  for  special  news  and 
advertising  sections  of  the 
NewsTribune. 

Send  resume  and  clips  to  Joyce  McCul¬ 
lough,  NewsTribune,  426  Second 
Street,  LaSalle,  IL  61301. 


1-900-786-7800 

Newspaper  Reporter, 
Editor,  Photographer, 
Graphic  and  Production 
Jobs  updated  Daily! 

1-900-786-7800 

$2.29  per  minute 

&  PUBLISHER  for  January  5,  1991 


HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED  HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

News  Editor 

Maryland  coastal  weekly  in  a  highly 
competitive  market  needs  a  news  emtor 
who's  good  at  design,  tight  editing  and 
meeting  deadines.  Should  be  a  strong 
motivator  who  will  assist  in  supervision 
of  an  eight-person  news  department. 
Atlantic  Publications  is  a  growing  group 
of  24  paid  and  controlled  circulation, 
award-winning  weekly  newspapers,  with 
paid  health  insurance  and  other  fringe 
benefits.  Send  clips,  layout  examples 
and  resume  to  Stewart  Dobson,  Editor, 
Maryland  Times-Press,  PO  Box  479, 
Ocean  City,  MD  21842.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

REGIONAL  EDITOR 

Zone  5  daily  with  circulation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  27,000  has  an  immediate  open¬ 
ing  for  a  seasoned  Regional  Editor. 
Responsibilities  include  coordinating 
news  coverage  in  a  four  county  region, 
selecting,  training,  and  supervising  15 
correspondents  and  one  full  time  repor¬ 
ter.  Qualifications  include  strong  super¬ 
visory  and  people  skills,  experience  or 
familiarity  with  newsroom  management 
practices,  solid  editing  and  writing 
background,  and  some  layout  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume,  writing,  and  layout 
samples  tO;  Human  Resource  Director, 
The  Janesville  Gazette,  One  South  Park¬ 
er  Drive,  Janesville,  Wl  53545. 


EDITORIAL 


Small  progressive  Caribbean  weekly 
seeks  aggressive,  skilled,  hard-working 
reporter.  Salary  $175  week.  Rush 
resume,  clips  to  Box  5075,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Small  mid  west  daily  looking  for  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  that  enjoys  the  challenge  of 
developing  and  substaining  a  strong 
local  product.  Opportunity  includes 
writing,  editing,  layout  and  working  with 
management  to  develop  circulation  as 
well  as  award  winning  editorial  product. 
We  need  someone  who  will  lead  and 
teach  and  delegate  to  others  so  they  will 
grow.  We  are  a  newspaper  that  puts  out 
a  professional  product-so  we  want  the 
best!  Please  send  resume  and  clips  to 
Patrick  B.  Mattison,  Belvidere  Daily 
Republican,  401  Whitney  Blvd.,  Belvi- 

dere.  Illinois  61008.  _ 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  BUREAU  REPORTER. 
The  Florida  Times-Union  is  seeking 
applicants  to  fill  the  reporter  opening  in 
its  St.  Augustine  bureau.  The  reporter 
works  in  a  one-person  bureau  and  is 
responsible  for  coverage  of  St.  Augus¬ 
tine  and  St.  Johns  County.  Applicants 
must  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of 
reporting  experience,  and  must  be  able 
to  demonstrate  writing  skills  in  a  wide 
variety  of  areas  including  government, 
human  interest  and  environment.  Send 
resumes  to  Larry  M.  Nichols,  Florida 
Editor,  Florida  Times-Union,  PO  Box 
1949,  Jacksonville,  FL  322.31 


THE  POWER 
BEHIND 
THE  POWER. 


Corporate 

Communications 

Specialist 


The  New  York  Power 
Authority,  the  state's  leading 
supplier  of  electricity,  has 
an  editorial  position  available  in  its  New  York  City 
office  for  an  individual  with  strong  writing,  inter¬ 
viewing  and  research  abilities  to  serve  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  writer  far  our  annual  report,  corporate 
newsletters  and  brochures. 

Additional  responsibilities  include  writing  advertis¬ 
ing  copy,  preparing  audiovisual  materials  and 
scripts  for  our  corporate  video/AV  area,  and 
working  closely  with  the  Senior  Editor,  Design  and 
Production  Managers  to  expedite  project 
deadlines. 

In  addition  to  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Journalism, 
Communications,  English  or  the  equivalent,  at 
least  5  years'  related  experience,  and  knowledge 
of  editorial/production  processes  and  computer 
publishing  systems  are  required.  Corparate  com¬ 
munications  experience  is  a  strong  asset. 

Excellent  benefits  including  medical,  dental  and 
vision,  an  employee  savings  plan,  as  well  as  4 
weeks'  vacation  and  13  paid  halidays.  To  apply, 
please  fax  or  send  your  resume  ancJ  salary 
requirement,  in  confidence,  to:  Employment 
Administrator,  Dept.  DH,  New  Yorx  Power 
Authority,  123  Main  Street,  White  Plains,  NY 
10601.  Fax:  (914)  287-3228.  An  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

Entry  Level  Copy  Editor:  Bachelor's 
degree  and  successful  completion  of  a 
newspaper  internship  preferred.  We  are 
an  equal  opportunity  employer  that 
seeks  to  build  a  newsroom  that  reflects 
the  mixed  ethnic  community  we  serve. 
Spanish  fluency  is  an  asset.  Our  top 
notch  copy-editing  team  sports  a  two- 
time  winner  of  the  annual  Scripps 
Howard  headline  writing  award.  Four- 
day  work  week.  Please  submit  resume 
and  clips  to:  Gina  Setser,  News  Editor, 
The  Albuquerque  Tribune,  7777  Jeffer¬ 
son  N.E.,  PO  Drawer  T,  Albuquerque, 
NM  87109. _ _ 

FREELANCE  JOURNALISTS 
Stuck  at  home?  National  newsletter 
publisher  in  security  management  field 
seeks  freelancers  available  during  regu¬ 
lar  working  hours,  good  at  phone  inter¬ 
viewing,  straightfoward  writing.  Send 
resume.  We'll  send  you  back  full 
details.  Publisher,  PO  Box  190,  Port 
Washington,  NY  11050. 


International  financial  news  service 
requires  Florida-based  freelance  writer. 
Knowledgeable  in  orange  industry,  agri¬ 
culture  and  general  news  reporting. 
News  service  reporting  an  asset.  PC  and 
modem  a  must.  Send  resume,  clips  to: 
Stringer  Editor,  PO  Box  6053, 
Leawo^,  KS  66206. 

EOE  M/F 


LIFESTYLE  REPORTER 
Independent  a.m.  daily  on  south  Flori¬ 
da's  Atlantic  Coast  needs  a  Lifestyle 
reporter.  Qualifications  should  be  a 
degree  in  journalism  or  related  field  or 
newspaper  writing  experience.  Send 
resume  and  three  samples  of  your  work 
to  Byron  Gray,  Press-Journal,  PO  Box 
1268,  Vero  Beach,  FL  32961. 

MANAGING  EDITORIAL:  The  Odessa 
American,  a  40,000-circulation  West 
Texas  daily,  needs  an  innovative  pro  to 
run  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the 
newsroom.  Experience  and  willingness 
to  get  into  the  trenches  and  lead  a 
young,  aggressive  staff  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  two  copies  of  your  paper  to 
Editor  M.  Olaf  Frandsen,  PO  Box  2952, 
Odessa,  TX,  79760.  No  phone  calls 
please. 


Managing  Editor  small  but  growing 
weekly  in  upscale  Colorado  ski 
community.  Must  be  familiar  with  dark¬ 
room  work  and  past-up.  Modest  saiary 
plus-up.  Modest  salary  plus  ski  pass. 
Phone  (303)  923-5829. 


METRO  EDITOR,  REPORTERS 
AND  COPY  EDITORS 

The  Fresno  bee,  in  California's  afford¬ 
able  Central  Valley,  is  looking  for  a 
metro  editor.  We  want  a  person  who 
puts  people  into  stories,  an  editor  who 
values  substance  AND  style,  a  manager 
who  meets  deadlines  and  budgets  but 
exceeds  expectations. 

The  Bee  also  is  seeking  candidates  to 
fill  copy  editing  and  reporting  positions 
on  cityside,  business  and  sports. 

We  are  a  McClatchy  newspaper  in  Cali¬ 
fornia's  agricultural  heartland.  Our 
circulation:  150,000-plus  daily; 
185,000-plus  Sunday.  We're  an  equal 
opportuni^  employer. 

Send  your  cover  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to:  George  Baker,  managing 
editor.  The  Fresno  Bee,  1626  E  St., 
Fresno,  CA  93786. 


REPORTER 

Agriculture-County  Government  beat 
and  general  assignment  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  awaits  motivated  individual  ready 
to  tackle  one  of  the  more  interesting 
jobs  at  Nebraska's  fastest  growing 
newspaper.  Send  clips,  resume  and 
references  to:  Mike  Konz,  Managing 
Editor,  Kearney  Hub,  Kearney,  NE 
68848. 


NewYbrk  Power 
Authority 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  small  daily  news¬ 
paper.  Resume  with  non-returnable 
clips  to:  Editor,  Plain  Dealer,  PO  Box 
379,  Wabash,  IN  46992. 


STAFF  WRITER 

Southwest  Riverside  County's  daily 
newspaper.  The  Californian,  has  open¬ 
ings  for  general  assignment  or  educa¬ 
tion  staff  writers  in  its  Temecula  Editor¬ 
ial  Dept.  Bachelor's  degree  in  applic¬ 
able  field,  newspaper  reporting 
experience  &  writing  aptitude  required. 
Must  be  accurate,  diligent  &  able  to 
keep  up  with  rapid  pace.  Tribune  Co. 
benefits  package.  Send  resume  &  cover 
letter  to: 

THE  CALIFORNIAN 
207  E.  Pennsylvania  Ave. 
Escondido,  CA  92025 

_ MAILROOM _ 

MAILROOM  FOREMAN  Medium  size. 
Region  one,  AM  newspaper  has  an 
opening  for  a  FOREMAN.  Must  be 
knowledgeable  in  all  phases  of  efficient 
mailroom  operations,  including  Harris 
inserters.  Union  shop.  Liberal  fringe 
benefits.  Mail  resume  to  Box  5068, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Photographer 

Nation's  largest  Anglo-Jewish  newspap¬ 
er  seeks  a  high  energy  photographer 
who  is  as  comfortable  on  a  news  shoot 
as  he  or  she  is  in  a  fashion  studio. 
Please  send  your  resJme  and  three 
copies  of  your  work  to  Phil  Jacobs, 
Detroit  Jewish  News/Style  Magazines, 
27676  Franklin  Rd.,  Southfield,  Ml 
48034.  No  phone  calls  please. _ 


PRODUCTION/TECH 

PRESS  FOREMAN 

20,000  circulation  daily  in  beautiful 
rural  area  of  New  Jersey  is  interviewing 
to  hire  replacement  for  our  'press  fore¬ 
man  who  is  retiring  after  40  years  of 
service.  We  are  looking  for  an  offset 
press  foreman  to  manage  our  8-unit 
Urbanite  operation.  An  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  people  person  who  constant¬ 
ly  strives  tor  top  quality.  Send  resume 
with  salary  history  to  Dave  Green, 
Production  Manager,  The  New  Jersey 
Herald,  2  Spring  Street,  Newton,  New 

Jersey  07860. _ ^ _ 

PRODUCTION  SYSTEMS  MANAGER 

Large  midwest  newspaper  is  seeking 
individual  to  be  responsible  for  trouble 
shooting  and  developing  production 
systems.  Knowledge  of  PC  applications, 
communications  and  database  applica¬ 
tions  necessary. 

Responsibilities  will  include  pursuing 
future  directions  for  pagination,  and 
developing  other  production  division 
systems. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package.  Interested  applicants 
should  respond  tO:  Box  5078,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Zone  five,  six  day  newspaper  -  five  after¬ 
noons,  Saturday  night  for  Sunday  - 
needs  experienced,  working,  press  fore¬ 
man.  The  successful  candidate  will  be 
fully  competent  with  10-unit  SSC 
Community,  experienced  in  camera/ 
plate,  and  process  color  work. 

You  will  supervise  a  three  man  unit. 
This  position  has  other  management 
and  administrative  duties.  Should  be 
able  to  budget  and  keep  costs  under 
control.  People  skills  are  an  absolute 
must.  Competitive  salary  and  benefits 
package  combined  with  a  community 
atmosphere.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Box  5065,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Are  you  looking  for  someone  who  is 
ambitious,  good  with  people  and  handle 
responsibilities?  I  may  be  that  person.  I 
seek  career  start  as  copywriter  or  assis¬ 
tant  advertiser.  Mike  Trampe,  4  Colburn 
Dr.,  -f-  IH,  Orono,  ME  04473. _ 

Award-winning  Dec.  grad  with  3  intern¬ 
ships  &  5  years  at  student  daily  seeks 
reporting  position  at  Zone  2,5,'7  or  3 
daily.  Great  clips.  Enthusiastic  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  Lee  at  (402)  467-5913. 
You  won't  be  disappointed. _ 

Berkeley  M.J.,  native  California,  seeks 
stringer  work  for  papers  &  magazines 
interested  in  CA  politics  A  government. 
(415)  668-9603. 


CERTIFIED  MEDICAL  ASSISTANT 
BA  Communication/Journalism.  Top- 
notch  writing  skills.  Intern  at  Journal  of 
AMA  (JAMA).  Eager  to  cover  health/ 
medicine.  Hard  worker.  Can  you  use 
me?  Helen  (312)  334-4731. 


College  grad.  (5/90)  seeking  entry-level 
writing/^iting  position  with  PA/NY/NJ 
pub.  Extensive  exp.  in  writing/editing/ 
proofreading  of  news  &  feature  articles. 
Worked  2  internships:  1  newspaper 
(wkly),  1  trade  mag.,  have  freelanced. 
Mindy  Weinstein,  (215)  752-3309. 


Columbia  Journalism  School  student 
seeks  internship  or  entry-level  reporting 
position  after  graduation  in  May,  1991. 
Will  work  anywhere.  Also  have  bache¬ 
lor’s  degrees  in  chemistry  and  German. 
Call  Steve  Klein  at  (212)  280-7645. 


Comfortable  but  looking  '90  grad  who  is 
editor  of  weekly  desires  moving  to  daily, 
preferably  Zone  F.  A  team  player  with 
solid  clips  and  international  experience. 
Call  Erik  (612)  460-8041. 


Complete  journalist/photographer  seeks 
international  beat,  tri-lingual,  8  years 
newspaper  work,  MS/Journalism, 
computer  graphics,  eager  to  work  'jnd 
travel.  Contact;  L.  Austin,  204  S.  Fait, 
Champaign,  II,,  (217)  398-2992. 


Copy  editor.  Grad.  May  ‘91.  Work:  p/t 
editing  at  Huntington,  WV,  Herald- 
Dispatch  while  at  Marshall  Univ.  2  edit¬ 
ing  internships  including  Dow  Jones 
internship  at  Washington  Post. 
GPA-3.6.  (304)  257-4239.  Box  5109, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


COPY  EDITOR 
Newspapers  need  copy  editors  who 
cringe  at  the  mere  thought,  let  alone 
sight,  of  “anxious"  and  “hopefully” 
when  used  incoriectly.  Need  a  copy 
editor  who  cringes  well?  Reply  Box 
5100.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Daily  Experience  &  a  New  Degree 
University  of  Wisconsin-Madison  grad 
seeks  reporting  position  in  medium¬ 
sized  city  or  college  town.  Good  at 
building  sources,  I  find  news  where 
others  bring  back  only  features.  Prefer 
to  start  Jan.  or  Feh  /fiOB)  244-0392 


Dec.  grad  looking  for  an  entry-level 
reporting  pos.  in  Zones  9,  5  A  3.  Work¬ 
ed  for  univ.  news  service  A  held  2  staff 
pos.  w/college  nppr.  Enjoy  covering 
government  meetings  A  diMing  into  the 
facts.  Well-read  A  knowledgeable  on 
current  affairs.  Scott  (414)  725-6582. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER:  Prolific,  incisive, 
provocative.  Emphasis  on  local  issues: 
making  the  home  folks  think.  Non¬ 
ideologue  also  tuned  into  national/ 
pvlitical/international  scene.  Designs 
lively,  dynamic  editorial  pages.  Box 
5123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Energetic  graduating  senior  of  Univ.  of 
TX  seeks  position  writing  about  film, 
music,  TV,  theater  or  related  for  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine.  5  yrs  exp.  w/ 
extensive  background  knowledge. 
Robert  Ruggiero,  1222  Algarita,#318, 
Austin,  TX  78704  or  512-326-3815. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Enthusiastic  Ml  State  Univ.  graduate 
(3/91)  seeking  reporting  position. 
Adventurous  A  willing  to  go  anywhere. 
Have  interned  A  freelanced  for  3  reput¬ 
able  Zone  5  A  Zone  2  newspapers. 
Extensive  experience  at  campus  daily. 
Call  J.  Maxwell  at  (517)  349-6491. 


Environmental  reporter,  U  of  MD  Dec 
90  M.A.  grad.,  scholarship  winner  with 
daily  news,  feature  and  newsletter  exp., 
desires  reporting,  research,  media  rela¬ 
tions  or  teaching  positon. 

Paul  Foer,  (2020  452-9563. 


Experienced  entertainment/features 
reporter  looking  for  newspaper  job 
anywhere  in  US.  BA  in  journalism, 
summer  internship  at  The  Milwaukee 
Journal.  Chris  Lathrop,  1382  Bedford, 
GP  Park,  Ml  48230.  (313)  881-7319. 


Experienced  journalism  graduate,  with 
background  as  published  and  exhibited 
illustrator,  seeks  position  as  arts/ 
features  reporter.  Welcomes  inquiries 
about  illustration  and  design  skills.  Box 
5095,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXTENSIVE  INTERNATIONAL  studies 
will  add  unique  value  to  my  journalism 
degree.  Graduating  in  spring,  1991 
with  excellent  experience  from  2  intern¬ 
ships.  Zone  8  preferred.  Call  (303) 
722-7359. 


Female,  5’  7",  blue  eyes,  blond  hair 
seeks...  WAIT!!  Seriously  ambitious, 
soon  to  graduate  advertising  major 
wanting  career  as  advertising  assistant 
or  copywriter.  Ben  M.  Hillyard,  4 
Colburn  -I-IH,  Orono,  ME  04473. 


Feature  writer/copy  editor.  Now  editor 
of  Penn  State’s  Daily  Collegian  (200 
member  staff;  19,300  circ.).  Two 
internships  Vibrant,  clean  copy  and 
innovative  layouts.  Entry  position 
desired.  Call  Ted  Sickier  (814) 
865-1828  or  (717)  746-3322. 


Forget  the  recession  —  if  you  hire  me 
you  will  gain  readers!  Recent  graduate 
currently  working  for  small  daily  wants 
to  utilize  her  strong  hard  news  and 
education  reporting  skills  for  a  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Contact  Box  5094,  Editor  A 
Publisher  NOW. _ 

Fourth-generation  journalist  seeks  daily 
G/A  reporting  position.  1990  J-school 
rad  with  internship  at  The  Richmond 
imes-Dispatch.  Good  writer,  hard 
worker  and  accurate.  Eager  to  learn. 
Any  zone.  Box  5082,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Fresno  State  December  grad,  seeks  city 
or  suburban  daily  sports  or  news  report¬ 
ing  position.  I  have  18  months  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  covering  16  different 
sports.  I  have  also  written  columns, 
news  and  sports’  features.  Ready  to 
relocate.  Box  5111,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


General  assignment  reporter  and  proof 
reader  with  four  years  experience  on  a 
weekly  looking  for  a  full-time  position 
on  a  daily  in  the  Penna.  area.  Please 
write  to  Rose  DiSalva,  2005  McKean 
St.,  Phila.  PA  19145. _ 

Get  the  most  bang  for  your  entry-level 
buck.  Deadline-conscious  May  ’90  grad 
with  10  months  full-time  experience  at 
metro  daily  wants  to  write  bright 
features  for  your  Zone  1-5  daily. 

Contact  Chris  at  (814)  734-4707. 


Graduating  in  Dec.  with  degree  in 
photography,  journalism  minor.  Looking 
for  photo/reporting  opportunity  with 
Zone  7,8,  9  daily.  Experience  on 
12,000  daily,  Macintosh,  too.  Clips, 
portfolio,  resume  available.  Box  5097, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Great,  laid-back  country  weekly  editor 
seeks  refuge  from  chains,  goal-setting. 
Box  5119,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


Hard-working,  J-school  grad  seeks 
news-reporting  position.  Experience 
includes  Washington,  DC  political 
reporting  internships,  news  editor  for 
17,000  plus  college  daily,  other  inter¬ 
ships.  Call  (615)  983-1789. 


Hard-working  reporter  seeks  sports  writ¬ 
ing  position  in  metro  area.  Energetic 
and  willing  to  learn.  Exp.  writing 
features  A  covering  news  stories  for 
daily.  Good  with  ideas.  Likes  working 
with  people.  Strong  background  in 
sports.  Box  5108,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  CAN  DO  ANYTHING! 

Recent  Journa'ism  graduate  seeks 
General  Assignment  position  with  a 
daily  newspaper  in  zones  5,3  or  2.  Call 
Nick  Chiappetta  at  (313)  268-8982. 


I’m  sharp,  assertive,  enthusiastic, 
fresh,  and  young.  Seek  entry-level  TV 
reporting  job.  Experience  at  New  York, 
Detroit,  (Jedar  Rapids,  lA.,  stations. 
Print,  radio  experience,  too.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Call  Jennifer  Ritzinger  (309) 
797-2306. 


In  case  of  war...mid-East  and  Vietnam 
pro,  Ipoking  toward  Gulf.  Strong  writer 
big  picture,  massive  experience  front¬ 
line  troops.  Ernie  Pyle  winner.  Box 
5122,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Journalism  grad  seeking  entry-level 
copy  editing  or  graphic  design  position 
with  strong  publication.  Strong  layout 
skills  for  design-oriented  publications. 
Experienced  on  Macintosh  pagination 
system. 


Layout  editor/reporter  —  creative, 
energetic  recent  journalism  grad  seeks 
entry  level  position  with  Chicago  area 
publication.  Macintosh  and  weekly 
experience.  Julie  (708)  918-9044. 


LSU  1990  Grad  looking  for  exciting  and 
challenging  job.  Willing  to  be  relocated. 
Zone  5  appealing.  Worked  on  LSU’S 
Daily  Reveille.  Interned.  3.80  GPA.  Call 
(504)  767-7647  or  send  to  1716 
Brightside  Dr.,  Apt.  B,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
70820. 


MAY  GRAD  from  U.  of  lllinios  seeks 
reporting  job  an^here  in  U.S.  Intern¬ 
ship  at  92,000-circ.  daily,  plus 
student-paper  expenence.  Will  provide 
clips,  resume,  references.  Jeff  (217) 
328-5316. 


May  graduate  of  Syracuse’s  Newhouse 
School  seeks  sports  or  features  desk  job 
with  daily.  5  years  experience  with  a 
weekly  paper.  Ambitious  and  eager  to 
learn.  Box  5104,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Master  of  Jrl.  student  with  OWAA  schol. 
grad’s  3/25.  Published  in  nat’l,  local 
mags.  Weekly  n.p.  outdoor  corres.  Sr. 
ed.  and  writer  for  corp.  Mil.  exp.  as 
mgr.,  prog,  dir.,  instructor,  aviator. 
Wants  mass.  comm.  pos.  outside  N.E. 
U.S.  Box  5105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


May  J-school  grad  with  a  Poly-Sci  minor 
and  2  summers’  paid  intern  experience 
in  news  and  features  seeks  Zone  9, 
north  of  California  border,  small  to  mid¬ 
sized  daily.  Box  5091,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Missouri  J-School  MA  Grad  with  major 
daily  newspaper  and  Washington,  DC, 
experience,  seeks  reporting  position 
with  aggressive  daily.  Skills  include 
computer-assisted  reporting.  Prefer 
Zones  7,  8,  9.  Box  5096,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Motivated  Ohio  State  graduate  with 
experience  covering  state  government 
seeks  political  or  general  assignment 
position.  Relocation  not  a  problem. 
Please  respond  to  Box  5086,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

Successful  publisher  with  extensive 
background  in  labor  relations,  general 
management,  advertising,  circulation, 
marketing,  diversification  within  the 
marketplace,  and  editorial  seeks  new 
challenge.  Family  man  with  degree. 
7242  Elm  Ct.,  Monmouth  Junction,  NJ 

08852. _ 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 

Effective,  goal-oriented  manager,  with 
over  18  years  experience  in  daily,  week¬ 
ly  and  multiple  shopper  publications. 
Extensive  experience  in  improving 
market  share  in  competitive  markets. 
Excellent  understanding  of  state-of-art 
technology  and  its  use  in  productivity 
increases  and  cost  reductions.  Strong 
marketing  skills  including  promotion 
programs,  circulation  drives  and  deve- 

a  major  accounts.  Proven  history  of 
oping  staff  and  structure  to 
improve  performance. 

E.A.  Nichols,  Jr.  (813)  858-2424. 


_ ADVERTISING 

Successful  NYC 
Advertising  Manager 
Classified  wperience! 

Display  Experience! 

Account  Builder,  Motivator! 
Seeks  New  Challenge! 

Box  5116,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


PRO  Circulation  head  (5  years),  savvy 
promoter;  computer,  matiroom  wise, 
seeks  same  post  at  10,000 -i-  daily. 
GUARANTEED  results. 

Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

1990  ASME  INTERN  with  Journalism 
degree  from  Ball  State  seeking  position 
in  NYC.  Experienced,  published,  moti¬ 
vated  and  creative.  I  want  to  work  for 
you  because  I  can  make  a  difference. 
Call  John  Christensen  (219) 
436-1127. 


1990  Penn  State  J.  Grad.  Young,  crea¬ 
tive  A  enthusiastic  reporter  is  eager  to 
learn  the  ropes  of  a  small-to  midsize  np. 
Comes  equipped  with  exper:  college  np 
A  2  small  dailies.  First  love  is  writing, 
but  will  look  twice  at  right  copy  editing 
job.  Mitzi  O’Dell  (717)  658-4642. 

5/91  college  grad  seeks  entry-level 
sports,  business,  health  reporting  posi¬ 
tion  in  zone  1,2,5.  2  years  sportswriting 
experience  at  zone  1  metro  daily  and  1 
internship  at  Sports  Illustrated.  (617) 
277-0388. 


A  curious,  determined  young  journalist 
seeks  writing  position.  Currently 
student  newspaper  editor.  DTP,  design, 
and  photo  expertise.  Graduation  magna 
cum  laude  June  9.  Prefer  Washington, 
DC.  For  resume,  newsclips,  write  Box 
5085,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Ambitious,  eager  Dec.  journalism  grad 
seeks  PR/technical  writing  position  in 
any  zone.  Have  had  academic  recogni¬ 
tion;  journalism  experience  from  2 
internships,  professional  free-lancing, 
newsletter  editorship,  more.  Please  call 
Tim  at  (414)  563-6182. 


An  ambitious  and  reliable  Temple  Univ. 
J-Grad  with  a  year  experience  writing  for 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  Zone  2,  seeks  a 
full-time  position  with  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box  5089,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

90 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


News/Feature  writer  looking  for  work  in 
either  field,  preferably  with  alternative 
publication.  6  months  news  experience 
w/Allentown  Morning  Call,  1  1/2  yrs. 
news  &  feature  experience  w/Detroit 
Free  Press.  Strong  reporting  &  writing 
skills.  M.L.  Elrick  at  (313)  331-7915. 


Now:  MA-English-writing;  intern 
41,000  Sun.;  strong  writer,  analytical 
skills.  Past:  16  yrs  computers- 
management  &  technical  jobs;  BA 
Physics.  Future:  writer/editor-science, 
economy,  nature,  women’s  issues.  Zone 
1,2,5.  Box  5099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NYU  GRAD  WITH  MASTER’S  and  certi¬ 
ficate  in  science  and  environmental 
reporting  seeking  job  as  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  on  daily  with  at  least  20K 
circulation  in  any  zone.  Call  Bruno  at 
(718)  832-3091. 


Old  pro,  not  over  the  hill  at  54.  Award-  REPORTER/COPY  EDITOR 

winning  columnist,  shirt-sleeve  editor  June  ’91  grad  of  top-rated  J-school 

with  people,  computer  skills,  seeks  seeks  position  at  mid-sized  paper, 

challenge  with  progressive  small  daily.  Several  Internships  and  variety  of  other 
Want  column  as  part  of  job.  Strong  in  experience,  including  photography.  Box 
layout,  ideas.  Money,  location  secon-  5087,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

S.  BKus’lSf.S'l  aiK”" 

_ ; _  experience  in  reporting,  editing, 

On-the-ball  Midwest  grad  (May  ’91)  research,  layout  and  pagination.  Enthu- 
seeks  entry-level  position  in  an  aggres-  elastic  with  great  people  skills  and 
sive  newsroom  with  team  spirit  in  awarded  Times-Mirror  Fellowship. 
Michigan  or  Ohio.  Great  references  and  Ambitious  &  motivated  to  work  for  you. 
clips,  clean  copy,  3  internships.  Box  Box  5093,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

5107,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  Recent  Communications  grad  with  B.A. 

OUTA  HERE!  Recent  MS  J-School  grad  in  Eiiglish  seeks  a  copyediting  or  public 
needs  work  on  daily  paper.  8  years  part/  relations  position.  2  ywrs  college  news- 
full  time  experience  in  hard  news,  psper  experience  and  6  months  public 
sports.  Persistent,  productive  reporter,  internships.  Would  prefer 


PUSHY  REPORTER  INHALES  docu¬ 
ments  &  spews  crackling  copy  on  pols, 
cops,  environment  at  high-quality  news 
weekly.  J-school  MA,  1  year  experience, 
3  awards  already.  Seeks  general-news 
job  at  daily.  Eccentric  staff  a  plus. 
(312)  472-3162. 


Pulitzer  prize  aiming  photographer  and 
grad  with  journalism  degree.  Young, 
ambitious,  responsible  and  hardwork¬ 
ing.  I  am  looking  for  a  full  time  position 
at  a  daily  newspaper,  starting  in  June. 
Write  Box  5105,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Quebec  journalism-school  graduate 
with  British  passport  and  great  experi¬ 
ence.  Copy-ed,  journalist.  Bilingual 
Eng-Fr,  basic  Spanish.  Lib.  Arts  back¬ 
ground.  Award  winner.  Well  traveled, 
motivated.  Ready  to  relocate.  Box 
5084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


full  time  experience  in  hard  news,  psper  experience  and  6  months  public 
sports.  Persistent,  productive  reporter,  relations  internships.  Would  prefer 
c^y  editing  skills.  Bilingual.  Prefer  Northeast  position.  Box  5106,  Editor  & 
Zone  9.  Scott  (503)  476-5178.  Publisher. 


OVERQUALIFIED 

I’m  just  a  wee  bit  tired  of  hearing  that. 


Recent  college  grad  with. ..wait. ..it’s 
hard  in  7  lines  to  show  one’s  ability  as  a 
reporter/editor.  But  if  you  give  me  a 


have  won  more  awards  (including  a  chance.  I’ll  shpw  you.  I  just  want  to 
piece  of  the  Pulitzer)  than  any  journalist  break  in-editorial  position  anywhere, 
on  the  West  Coast.  I  have  supervised  Thomas  Ponzo  (516)  826-8757;  2212 
newsrooms  of  more  than  100.  Mv  refer-  Hamock  St.,  N.  Bellmore,  NY  11710. 


piece  of  the  Pulitzer)  than  any  journalist 
on  the  West  Coast.  I  have  supervised 
newsrooms  of  more  than  100.  My  refer- 

encK  are  glowing.  My  ^0  Recent  graduate  (12/90)  looking  for 

I  m  52  *5  entry-level  reporting  position  with  Zone 

book  P^bh®b'|]8  bve  years  ago  and  4  q,  5  dailies.  I’ve  had  2  internships 

'"'^b  Zone  6  and  7  dailies.  Experience 
standards)  arnount  of  money.  I  can  t  get  Sports  and  news  reporter.  Write 

anyone  to  qelieve  that  I  m  for  real.  Is  it  ^  Ripdsoe  at  4954  Saratoca  St.. 


anyone  lo  relieve  inai.m  ,o  .ea  ^  i s  1 1  3^  4954  gg^g, 

SO  astonishing  that  one  prefers  the  omaha  NE  68104 

rewards  of  journalism  to  Lear  jets  and  a  - 1 - : - 

five-figure  salary?  If  so,  you  publishers  Recent  grad-5  solid  years  reporting 
and  editors  out  there  have  a  low  opinion  experience-seeks  solid  beat  on 
of  the  practitioners  of  your  craft.  But  if  medium-sized  daily.  Resourceful, 
you  ne^  an  editor  whose  only  ambition  delightful,  creative,  flexible,  knows 
IS  to  help  you  put  out  the  best  paper  news.  Emphasis  in  management/ 


you’ve  ever  had,  please  write. 
Box  5121,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


marketing.  Box  5112,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Reporter  with  3  years  experience  free- 
Photographer/Writer  seeking  full-time  lancing  for  dailies  and  weeklies 
position  with  weekly  or  daily.  Awards-  graduating  with  honors  from  Loyola 
winner  with  UPl,  daily,  PR,  Commer-  Chicago  in  May.  Looking  for  features  or 
cial,  weekly  militanr  and  studio  experi-  news  desk  job  on  a  small  to  mid-sized 
7-?  I  ^  434-5000  or  daily  or  a  good  weekly.  I’ll  work  almost 
666-0447 .  Zone  4.  anywhere  but  the  Northeast. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  (23  y/o.  Temple  Reporter  with  U.S.  &  international  busi- 
J-school  grad  in  6/91)  seeks  staff  photo  ness  writing  experience  seeks  position 
position  with  100,000  plus  daily  circ.  on  daily  newspaper  in  Zone  9  Hard 
paper.  7  years  major  metro  background  working,  quick  learner  looking  to  polish 
including  R/T  management  and  pix  skills.  S.  Schafer,  2  Bayside  Village  PI 
edit.  Contact  Sean  Duffy  at  (215)  No.  421,  San  Francisco,  CA  94107 

348-9148. - — 

-  SCIENCE/TECHNOLOGY  FREE- 

PITT  JOURNALISM  GRAD  -  Emphasis  LANCER  In  NY  can  deliver  the  future  at 
on  feature/ent.,  but  experienced  with  a  fair  monthly  cost.  16  yrs  in  writing 
nevrs,  sports  &  especially  layout  design.  Columbia  J-school  grad.  Send  yr  publi- 
Vl/illing  to  work  anywhere  on  anything,  cation  and  budget  to  Box  5090,  Editor 
Call  (412)  682-6844  leave  message.  &  Publisher 


Choose  a  job  you  love  and  (age 
you  will  never  have  to  work  '{ggo  *0'! 
a  day  in  your  life.  writer,  ga 

Confucius  bd 
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EDITORIAL 


Seeking  entry-level  reporting  pos.  Work: 
correspondent,  Huntington,  WV, 
Herald-Dispatch;  Editor,  Parthenon, 
Marshall  Univ.  daily  in  Huntington; 
ASME  national  internship.  Field  & 
Stream  Magazine.  (304)  469-6451. 
Box  5110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Seeking  position  as  COPY  EDITOR  on 
daily  or  REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER 
on  weekly.  B.S.  communications/ 
journalism  with  English  minor.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  student  newspaper  and  a 
Knight-Ridder  daily.  Will  relocate  from 
Zone  4.  C.  Patton  (404)  565-9704. 


Soon-to-be  M.J.  holder  from  UC- 
Berkeley  seeks  job  on  either  coast  as 
police  or  g.a.  reporter  at  50,CXX)-plus 
daily.  More  than  2  yrs  as  award-winnirig 
reporter  at  dailies  &  wire  service. 
Contact  Mike  Spencer,  2738  Grant  St., 
Berkeley,  CA  (415)  845-6350. 


SPUNKY  YOUNG  SPORTSWRITER 
J-grad  Dec.  Six  months  exp.  writing  for 
25,000+  daily.  Strong  at  features, 
game  stories,  editing.  Two  semesters 
college  sports  editor  using  Mac  layout. 
Zone  5.  Rocky  (414)  734-3430. 


SPORTS  JOURNALIST 
Sports  writer  seeks  sports  reporting/ 
copy  desk  position  with  medium-sized 
daily  in  Zone  3,  4  &  5.  Have  worked  5 
internships.  Call  Buddy  at  (904) 
676-7780  or  inquire  to: 

Box  5092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Talented,  no-nonsense  writer  seeks 
thoroughbred  racing  reporter.  Aggres¬ 
sive,  hard-working  staff  writer  on  mid¬ 
sized  daily  with  keen  interest,  know¬ 
ledge  of  horses  &  the  industry.  Will 
cover  general  assignment  (racing  beat). 
Box  5083.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  WRITER.  American,  graduating 
Trinity  College,  Dublin  in  December 
seeks  stringer  assignments  iri  Irelarid, 
UK  and  Europe.  Speaks  Spanish.  Clips 
available.  Home  for  holidays.  Mike 
Langley,  626  Smallwood  Road,  Rock¬ 
ville,  MD  20850.  (301)  762-2560. 


Tulane  grad  seeking  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporting  position  with  a  Zone  9  or 
4  metro  daily  or  magazine.  Four  years 
experience,  including  two  internships. 
Please  contact  J.  Bialow,  3110  Main 
Street,  Suite  104,  Santa  Monica,  CA 
90405.  (213)  450-2921. _ 

U-MO  master’s  degree  with  D.C.  experi¬ 
ence  ready  to  relocate.  Daily  experience 
as  editorial  and  reporter  covering  envi¬ 
ronment,  education,  government, 
entertainment.  Excellent  internships, 
write  great  profiles.  JEFF  (414) 
352-0135.  Box  5101,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

UW-Oshkosh  May  1991  J-grad  seeks 
entry-level  sports  or  news  reporting 
position  at  daily  in  MN,  Wl,  or  Iowa.  1 
have  worked  at  city  daily  and  weekly  as 
sports/news  intern  and  reporter  for  3 
years.  I’m  enthusiastic,  complete  and 
willing  to  work!  Don  (414)  231-9751. 

Writer/editor  with  Standard  undergradu¬ 
ate  and  Missouri  J-School  master’s 
degree  seeks  position  with  magazine  or 
newsletter.  Experience  as  science  and 
law  reporter  and  editor  of  trade  maga¬ 
zine.  Great  references.  Prefer  Zone  9, 
5,  2.  Call  (202)  547-4214. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


THE  SUBURBS. 

WHAT  TO  DO? 

You  have  to  cover  your  suburbs  and 
sell  to  them,  too.  But  you’re  rwt  sure 
how  -  or  how  well  you’re  doing  it. 

Zoning  daily  or  weekly?  Special 
sections  or  ROP?  TMCs  or  new  editions? 
Niche  publications  or  business  as 
usual? 

I  am  a  marketing-oriented  editor  who 
has  done  all  of  the  above:  Run 
community  dailies,  weeklies  and  TMCs 
and  competed  against  major  metros  and 
free  weeklies. 

I’m  an  expert  in  local  journalism, 
from  sophisticated  to  chicken  dinner.  I 
build  reader  involvement,  inspire  news¬ 
rooms,  push  content  close  to  home, 
create  crisp  graphics,  hold  to  a  budget. 

I  think  like  an  editor  and  work  like  an 
entrepreneur.  Forget  the  bad  times,  this 
is  the  time  to  GROW! 

Box  5082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Yellow-but-no-Peril  Chinese  just  out 
small  J-school  with  M.A.  seek  any 
related  position-reporter/researcher  or 
teaching  from  minority-oriented 
employers  who’d  give  chances.  Bilingu¬ 
al.  Fax  me  at  (415)  471-7934  Wang  or 
call  (415)  471-6328  ask  for  Wang. 

Young  talented  Black  woman  nabbed 
degree.  Will  add  life,  pizazz  to  your 
paper  with  crisp,  clear  writing.  Left 
internship  at  large  daily  with  much 
praise.  Also  work^  tor  weekly.  Snatch 
me  up  before  someone  else  does.  Feli¬ 
cia  (901)  743-1929. 


FREELANCE 


Minneapolis  Sports  freelance  writer 
with  great  credentials  will  write  for  your 
paper  when  your  local  team  is  in  the 
Twin  Cities.  Dan  Lien,  3320  Xenium 
Lane  North,  Mpis.,  MN  55441  (612) 
831-8515. _ 

Resourceful  freelance  writer/editor  with 
trade  press  magazine  experience.  Back¬ 
ground  in  health  care,  meetings  and 
marktg,  industries.  Proficient  in  writ¬ 
ing,  editing  &  industry  production. 
1991  MA  candidate  prof’l  writing.  Call 
Marlene  (513)  961-1928. _ 

PRODUCTIONITECH 

■  RIT,  Newspaper  Operations  Manage- 
I  ment  student,  graduating  in  Feb.  1991, 

I  is  seeking  a  challenging  career  that 
,  would  enable  him  to  apply  skills,  know- 
I  ledge,  &  expertise  he  has  aquired  from 
working  in  the  industry  &  his  studies. 
Box  5098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Award-winning  photographer  seeks 
position  with  small  daily.  Two  years 
experience  with  a  weekly.  Willing  to 
learn  and  relocate.  Call  Beth  at  (215) 
342-4037. _ 

MAY  1991  graduate.  New  York  photo¬ 
journalist  willing  to  work  in  any  zone. 
Published  New  York  Post  college  nevrs- 
paper  photogrpaher.  Portfolio  and  refer¬ 
ences  upon  request.  Box  5113,  Editor 
.&  Publisher. 
lyawIZiManrt 


SPORTS  -  dedicated  sports  journalist  Seek  entry  level  reporter  with  strong 
seeks  any  sports  position  on  daily,  editor.  American  U.  Journ.  M.A.  Hard 
Experience  includes  Div  1  football,  worker  and  eager  to  learn.  U.S.  govt, 
basketball  for  AP  and  15,000  college  experience.  Steven  (301)  294-0927. 
daily.  Call  Mike  at  (304)  293-5092. 


Sports  nut  and  mature  broadcast  news 
grad  (age:  35)  seeks  entry-level  sports 
job.  Published  as  print  intern,  covered 
1990  Orange  Bowl.  Trilingual,  strong 
writer,  good  references.  Zones  6-9.  Box 
5102,  Editor  &  Publisher.' 


The  4th  Estate  1 990-in-Review 


By  Doug  Borgstedt 


SHIEXD  I  AW 


"  VOUVE  GOT  TO  ADMIT 
HE  PLAYS  IT  BEAUTIPUUY- 
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A  New  Generation  of  Systems 
'  for  a  New  Generation  of  Maiirooms 

Single  Copy  Conveyor;  Exclusive,  patented,  proven  conveyor  has  been  providing  reliable,  high-speed, 
smudge-free  gripping  of  newspapers  and  magazines  around  the  world  for  more  than  15  years.  Unique  design 
allows  programming,  tracking,  and  controlled  distribution  of  each  copy  to  various  processing  areas. 


High-Speed  Inserting  Drum: 

Specifically  designed  for  the  U.S. 
market  and  its  unique  processing 
requirements  such  as  ' 

•  high  speeds,  high  page 
“cbuhts.  and  multiple  In¬ 
serts.  Only  true,  proven, 
on-line  inserter  on  the 
market  that  is  right  for 
small,  medium,  and 
large  circulation  news¬ 
papers  and  for  low  to  high 
page  counts.  ’ 

Multi-Cell  Stackers: 

Provide  absolute,  copy 
counts  and  programmed 
bundles.  Deliver  neatly 
pressed,  compensated 
bundles.  Controlled  speed 
reduces  maintenance  and 
increases  machine  life. 

VariodisG  Handling/Storage 
System:  Based  on  our  patented 
principle  of  winding  product  at 
press  speed  onto  self-contained, 
lightweight  cores.  Forms  a  buffer 
between  the  press  and  the  mail- 
room.  Can  actually  increase  press 
capacity.  Horizontal/vertical 
storage  of  wound  cores  allows 
full  use  of  storage  space.  Wound 
cores  are  easily  transportable. 

Mailroom  Management  (Zoning) 
System  (MMS):  Total  system 
approach  to  the  personalized 
newspaper  of  the  future.  Provides 
automatic  control  of  a  series  of 
zoned  production  runs.  Define  up 
to  1 ,000  zones  for  eaoh  production 
run.  User-friendly  graphic  displays 
and  computer-generated,  detailed 
production  reports. 


FERAG.  INC..  Conveying  and  Processing  Systems 
190  Rittenhouse  Circle.  P  O.  Box  137.  Bristol.  PA  19007-0137 
Telephone  (215)  788-0892.  Fax  (215)  788-7597 


Scripps  Howard 
Foundation 
National 

Journalism  Awards 

For  Service  in 
Support  of  Literacy 


America  can’t  afford  to 
lose  its  battle  against  illiteracy. 
Technological  growth,  social  pro¬ 
gress  and  democracy  itself 
depend  on  informed,  literate 
citizens. 

The  Charles  E.  Scripps 
Awards,  named  for  the  chairman  of  The  E.  W. 
Scripps  Company,  will  recognize  1990’s  outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  this  struggle  for  our  future.  And 
they  will  help  underwrite  the  winner’s  continued 
efforts  in  1991. 

Entries  will  be  accepted  in  two  categories, 
newspaper  and  TV/radio/cable.  The  winner  in  each 
category  will  receive  a  cash  award  of  $2,500.  In 
addition,  the  foundation  will  grant  $5,000  to  a 
local  literacy  project  or  program  designated  by 
each  winner. 


Judges  are  Mrs.  Scott  McGehee,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager,  Lexington  Herald- 
Leader;  Byron  White,  editorial  page  editor.  The 
Cincinnati  Post;  and  a  third  judge  to  be  selected. 

For  entry  forms  and  information,  write  to  - 
Scripps  Howard  Foundation,  1100  Central  Trust 
Tower,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  The  deadline  for 
entries  is  February  18,1991. 

AWARDS  AND  DEADLINES; 

The  Charles  M.  Schulz  Award  for  College  Cartoonists:  Jan.  7, 1991 

The  Jack  R.  Howard  Awards  for  Broadcast/Cable  Journalism:  Jan.  18, 1991 

TheErniePyle  Award  for  Writing:  Jan.  21, 1991 

The  Walker  Stone  Award  for  Editorial  Writing:  Jan.  28, 1991 

The  Edward  J.  Meeman  Awards  for  Environmental  Journalism:  Feb.  4, 1991 

The  Roy  W.  Howard  Newspaper  Awards  for  Public  Service:  Feb.  1 1 , 1991 

The  Edward  Willis  Scripps  Award  for  Service  to  the  First  Amendment:  Feb.  1 1 , 1991 

The  Charles  E.  Scripps  Awards  for  Service  in  Support  of  Literacy:  Feb.  18, 1991 

SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
i!i  FOUNDATION 


